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INTRODUCTION 

An account of the Western Calukyan Empire, nay, the 
history of ancient Daksimpatha cannot be complete without 
a detailed notice of the great feudatory kingdoms. These 
kingdoms were ruled by the important Mahaman^aU'svarian 
families who were the hereditary governors of provinces. 
Though subordinate to the Imperial dynasty, they exercised 
the supreme sway over the districts and possessed certain 
rights which fell but little short of complete independence. 

The history of these Mahamandale^vars, though it pre¬ 
sents an important and interesting chapter in the annals of 
South India, is a subject most neglected by historians. 
Dr. Fleet is the only pioneer who stressed the importance 
of the study of these great families. He sketched the history 
of some of them in the light of the epigraphs that had been 
discovered some forty years ago, and showed the way for 
further research. It is, however, important to remember 
that Dr. Fleet finishes the whole narrative within only 
one Chapter of his Kanarese Dynasties. Moreover, as he bad 
confined himself to the Bombay Karnataka, he left out of 
consideration the Mahdmandalekvaras ofSouthern KarnSlaka 
thus leaving the sketch incomplete. Within the last few 
decades many inscriptions bearing on this subject have 
been brought to light: still no comprehensive work dealing 
with it has been attempted by anybody. A careful detailed 
study of these dynasties is quite necessary for a complete 
understanding of the history of the great Calukyan Empire. 

It has been ray endeavour to present a continuous and 
comprehensive narrative of the principal Mahamandalesvaras 
and to give a picture of the people and their times. In 
doing so, I have availed myself of all the inscriptions, so far 
published, pertaining to the subject. In the course of the 
investigation on the Internal History I felt more and more 
the need for a study of the valuable literary treasures of 
Old Kannada. Hence I devoted some of ray time, to 
Halegannada Literature. 1 have also derived much useful 
information from the two Sanskrit sources, the VikramSnka- 
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depacharUa and the Manasollisa. As the English transla¬ 
tions of the inscriptions in the Epigraphia Carnatica are not 
complete, it fell on my way to examine them in original 
Kannada. In other cases also, I always preferred to go 
to the original in order to avoid the mistakes which the 
translators sometimes commit. 

As I have confined myself to the linguistic province of 
Karnataka, I have left out of consideration the Silahara 
Mahamandalekvaras, who ruled over parts of Maharashtra 
and the Konkan, as being outside the scope of my under¬ 
taking. The reader will not also find an account of the 
Hangal and the Goa Kadambu feudaiory dynasties in this 
tdiesis; because the history of these Kadamba Houses has 
been ably written only recently, by Professor Moraes in his 
famous Kadamba Kula. The Professor, having been appoint¬ 
ed the Springer Research Scholar by the University of 
Bombay, has undertaken to write the history of the Santar.i 
Mahamanijalesvaras. As this book is already under prepa¬ 
ration, I thought it expedient not to include the Samaras in 
the body of my thesis, with a view to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of work. 

It is quite likely that new historical material might have 
come to light after I wrote the book in 1933. As I had not 
gone through such material, I had no occasion to revise 
the manuscript. 

I have to thank my friend Prof. G. S, Dixit of the 
Fergusson College, Poona for reading the proofs of a part 
of the book. 

I take this opportunity to express my deep debt of 
gratitude to my Vidyaguru the Rev. Father H. Heras, s. j» 
under whose guidance I prepared this thesis. My grateful 
thanks are also due to Professor Kundangar of Kolhapur for 
kindly deciphering some Gutta inscriptions and sending 
transcriptions of two lithic records which he himself recently 
discovered. 


Dinkar Desai, 
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(IHAPTEli 1 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SIN DAS. 

Rcgurding the origin of the Sindas, not much light has 
been thrown upon it till now even by eminent scholars like 
Dr. Fleet or Mr. Rice. But Mr. C. V. Vaidya in his Down¬ 
fall of Hindu India has advanced his own views on the 
subject. He remarks : “ The part of the country ruled 

by these Sindas is collectively called Sindevadi Nad in 
inscriptions. This clearly shows that these Sindas were 
Marathas, though they ruled over a Kanarese speaking 
territory. ( As stated in Vol. II, however, the distinction 
between Marathas and Karnatakas is illusory and not of 
race but language )' ”. From this extract, it is appa¬ 
rent that Mr. Vaidya believes that the Sindas were 
Marathas and that their mother-tongue was Marathi. 

To examine his statement, it cannot be clear to any 
sensible reader that the Sindas were Marathas only because 
they ruled over “ Sindevadi Na l ”, which even according to 
Mr. Vaidya extended over parts of Karnataka. In the first 
place, the country of the Sindas is never called “ Sindevadi 
Nad " as Mr. Vaidya puts it. It is always mentioned as 
Sindavadi Nad, and not as “ Sindevadi Nad ’. This would 
undoubtedly suggest that Mr. Vaidya was not careful in 
reading the inscriptions. It may, however, be maintained 
by some that the change which Mr. Vaidya made is so 
slight that it would not make much difference, so far as the 
historical aspect of the question is concerned. But in our 
opinion the change, though very slight indeed in the eyes 
of superficial observers, is of such a nature that it may 
mislead even great scholars regarding the origin of the 
Sindas. And in fact it seems to have misled Mr. Vaidya 


(1) Vaidya, Downfall of Hindu India, p* 287. 
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himself when he thinks that the mother-tongue of the 
Sindas was Marathi because they called their country “SindS- 
vadi ’’ ( the Marathi equivalent of SindavSdi ), a name which 
would bear beautiful analogy with such modern Marathi 
names as Ambevadi and Kandevadi. Sindavadi Nad, 
on the other hand, is a purely Kannada term, both the words 
‘vddi’ and ‘ nad’ being common to all the Dravidian 
languages including Tamil. 

As regards his view that tlie Sindas were a Maratha 
family speaking Marathi, it seems to be untenable. It can be 
shown that the family belonged to the Dravidian stock and 
its mother-tongue was Kannada. It is, however, necessary 
to know what Mr. Vjiidya means by the term “ Maratha. ’ 
He remarks in one place that the Maraihas “ were a blend 
of the Aryan with the Naga-vamsa, ” a Dravidian race'. 
But in a Marathi article, wliich the learned author ha3 
recently contributed, he maintjuns that the Marathas belong 
to the Aryan stock^. It is thus apptirent that Mr. 
Vaidya contradicts himself, which clearly shows that he has 
only liazy notions regarding the origin of the Marathiis 
themselves. We, therefore, dismiss his view as unworthy 
of further consideration. 

A survey of the early history of the Karnataka is 
necessary in order to decide whether the Sindas were 
Dravidians or Aryans. It must, however, be said at the 
very outset that the Sinda inscriptions claim that the family 
was originally sprung from the Naga race^ The 
Bagadage branch of the Sindas had the ligure of a or 
hooded-serpent on their banner*. It is now universally 
admitted that the Nagas were a powerful Dravidian people 

(1) Vaidya, Jiistonj of Mediaeval Hindu India^ lit p* ZtQ. 

(2) Vaidya, Maharashtra Desk Va Marathi Bhasha^ Bharat Itihas 
Samshodhak Mandate XIII, p. 3. 

(3) Ep. Car,, VII, HL. 50, 20, 98, 26; XI, Dg, 43; Ep. Tnd., Ill, 
p. 230; IX, p, 316. etc. 

(4) Ep. lnd„ III, p. 230. 
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whose original home was in the south of India. They 
appear to be men of high capacity which quality enabled 
them to form into a ruling race from very early times. 
From the MahdbhQrata ( Xdiparva), we know that tlic 
NSgas were the powerful hereditary enemies of the Pandavas. 
Naga worship was extensively practised by the early 
inhabitants of Karnataka. Even today we find numerous 
effigies of the cobra set up in every village or town for 
public adoration. Ceremonial offerings are made to the 
living cobra in all parts of Dravidian India. As early as 
in the second century A. I)., we have a Satavahana 
inscription at Banavasi wliicli tells us that the 
king's daughter named Nagasri made a gift of a 
Ndga.'. Among tlie early dynasties of Karnataka, the 
Sendrakas claimed to have belonged to the lineage 
of the Bhujagendras or serpent-kings'. The Alupas 
or Alukas also seem to have been a division of the 
Nagas, as Aluka is an epithet of Sesa, the chief of 
the serpent race. The Senavaras, who began their rule 
in the seventh century in the KadOr District, had 
the serpent-flag (phiim-dhvaja) and the lion crest^. 
Krsnavarma I of the Kadamba Kula who ruled in the fifth 
centur}' is said to have been of Naga descent.* 
Jinadatta, the founder of tiie Santara line, is recorded to have 
married a Naga virgin.* Dr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar tells- 
us that a class of Satavahana officers, who gave them¬ 
selves Naga names and symbols in their records, were 
associated with the western part of Mysore*. This was 
indeed during the days of the Satavahanas who ruled over 

(1) Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 20J. 

(2) Ind. Ant.Vllv.m, 

(3) Ep. Car., VI, Cm, 95 

(4) Fleet, Sanskril and Old Canarcse Inscriptions, Tnd, Ant.^ VII, p.34. 

(5) Rice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 202. 

(6) Aiyangar, Some Contributions of South India to Indian Cnlfurew 

p. 139. 
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Dekkan from B. C. 73 to about A. D. 218>. 'I he old division 
l^Sgarakhanda of the Banavasi province was undoubtedly 
the hereditary territory of some ancient Naga tribes of 
Karnataka. The first component of the name Nagara, being 
Kannada genitive plural masculine, points distinctly to its 
denoting the territory of the Naga people. In the face of 
these facts, it can be no longer maintained that the NSgas 
were not the original inhabitants of the Kannada country. 

The Sindas claim that the}' were of the Phamrajavamsa'^, 
which evidently shows that they formed a section of 
the NSgas who in turn were an important element of the 
great Dravidian race. Native legend, which was busy with 
giving out a satisfactory but imaginary origin of the word 
" Sinda, ” naturally weaved some fanciful stories which 
later on found a prominent place in inscriptions. Thus for 
instance, the Davanagere inscription records: 

“ From the union of Siva and Sindhu was born a son, 
to whom Bhava with affection gave the name Saindhava with 
the king of the serpents as his guardian. Saying that unless 
his son drank tigress’ milk he would not become brave, 
the husband of Gauri of his goodness created a tigress, and 
drinking her milk the child grew in the world. Moreover, 
Paramesvara directed the goddess Malati to aid his son in 
war and gave him a second name of Nidudola Sinda. Being 
told that Karahata the was his abode, that king 

took possession of it, driving out the groups of kings thereby 
the might of his arm. Thus he became powerful among the 
kings of the earth, and being constantly praised in the 
world as brave, generous and of famous origin, he made 
illustrious the descent of the Sinda-vamsa throughout 
the worlds ” The Bhairanamatti epigraph gives a 
slightly different version of the mythical origin of the family. 

(1) Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, p. 36. 

(2) Ep, Car,, 20,26.50.93; XI, Dg. 43; 

Ep. Ind,. llh P. 230; 4^, ,p. 316; 

<3) Car., XI, Dg. 43. 
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It states that, from a desire to behold the earth so belauded 
by the sons of men, there came from the lower regions the 
serpent-king, DharanSndra; and to him there was born at 
Ahicchatra (literally snake-umbrella) in the region of 
the river Sindhu, a son Nidudola Sinda. The serpent king 
gave him into the charge of the tigress and on his attaining 
manhood made him king of the country. Sinda then 
married a Kadamba princess, and by her had three sons 
from whom the Sinda family was descended'. 

In the first account we are told that Nidudola Sinda, 
the founder of the family, was born from the union of 
§iva and Sindhu and was guarded by the serpent-king, 
whereas the second account states that Nidudola (long 
armed) was born to Dharangndra himself. At any rate, it 
is plain that Nidudola was connected with the snake-king, 
a statement which would evidently suggest that the Sindas 
were a Naga family. The marriage of Nidudola with the 
Kadamba princess further indicates that the founder of the 
Sindas was the native of Karnataka which was then ruled 
by the famous Kadamba kings. 

Besides the Sinda dynasty that flourished in the Kan¬ 
nada country, there was a branch of the same family, holding 
its sway over Cakrakota Mandala in the Central Provinces®. 
This dynasty claims to belong to the Chindaka or 
Chinda branch of Nagavamsa^. The word Chinda is iden¬ 
tical with the Kannada word Sinda. Dr. Barnett is of 
opinion that the word Chinda is the same as Chanda 
which is mentioned as one of the thirty-six Agni-KiUas in, 
Cdnd-Bardat's Prithvirdj Rdso*. He concludes by saying 
that the Sindas were originally a family sprung from Naga 
tribe in the Central Provinces or thereabouts, whence soraet 
of them migrated to KarnStakav 

(l) Bp:ind.,Ul,v. *35. 

(8) Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 314; IX, pp. 160 , 174 , 311; X. pp. 85, 31. 35,37, 3», 40 

(3) IWd .IX.p.lSl ; X,p. 87 , • • ' 

(4) See fi?p./nd,XrV,p. 869 . . ' 
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' But Dr. Barnett forgets that the Chindas of Cakra- 
k6ta come to our notice much later than the Sindas of the 
Kannada country. The records of the Cakrakota Naga- 
Viirasi kings are dated from the eleventh century onwards, 
whereas the earliest reference to the Sinda country in the 
Karnataka is in the fifth century under the name of the 
Smda-uihaya-Rdiitra'. And in 750 A. D., the Sinda-visaya 
itself is mentioned in an inscription found in the Kadur 
District in tlie heart of Karnataka*. It is, therefore, quite 
possible that the Chindas of Cakrakota were the descen¬ 
dants of some members of the Kannada Sinda families, who 
had migrated to the Central Provinces from their original 
home NSgarakhandu which lay in the centre of Karnataka. 

Even supposing that the Chanda family mentioned in 
the Rdso refers to the Sindas, there is no reason to disbe¬ 
lieve the ndga origin of the Sindas. The Rnso, as we all 
know, is a work of the twelfth century. Hence it cannot 
profess to give the true origin of the Sindas who rose to 
prominence long before it was written. Moreover, if the 
Sindas were really of the Agmkula origin ( which is based 
on legendary tales ), they would not have left out the fact 
in their inscriptions, as they were great lovers of legendary 
origin. 

When it is thus proved that the Sindas were the origi¬ 
nal Dravidian inhabitants of Karnataka, it is natural to think 
that their mother-tongue was Kannada, the Dravidian lang¬ 
uage of the province. If we assume with Mr. Vaidya that 
the Sindas spoke Marathi, we cannot explain how they 
Called the founder of their family by a pure Kannada name 
NidudSla. Moreover, the names such as Acugi, PermSdi 
and CSvunda, which were borne by the members of the 
Sinda familj', are purely Kannada in origin. The use of the 
Kannada script and language in their records further indi- 

* 0) >> ■'Cor'., VI, Kd, 16?. ■ 

(d!) Ibid^ Mg. S6. i. ; , { 
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‘Cates their Karnataka origin. Not even a single member 
o^the Sinda family is called by a Marathi name ; and not 
even a single inscription is recorded in Marathi language. 
In the face of these facts which speak for themselves, it 
would be simply ridiculous and absurd to maintain that the 
Sindas were the ancestors of the modern Mtirutl^ib and that 
tlieii: mother-tongue was Marathi. 



CHA.PTEU IL 

NANNIYA SINDA. 

An inscription from Holalkere, dated in A. D. 967*, 
mentions a certain Karasiga Nanniya Sinda, the earliest 
member of the Sinda race of whose time we have a record. 
Here he appears not as a Mahaman4alekvara, but only as an 
official under the Rastrakuta king Krsna III (A.D. 940- 
967), who is called Akalavarisa-deva in this inscription. 
Long before Krsna III ascended the throne, the Sindas by 
their war-like qualities were known in the Dekkan. They 
then seemed to have been in charge of that part of the 
country which extended over parts of the Bellary and 
Citaldroog Districts. 

The fact that the Sindas had hereditary rights over this 
portion of Kuntala is evident from the name Sindavadi which 
they gave to their countr}'. The Sindas must have fallen 
on evil days under the suzerainty of the Rastrakutas. 
When Krsna II (A.D. 880-911) conquered the whole of 
the North Western part of Karnataka, he seemed to have 
deprived the Sindas of their country, and handed it over to 
his own officials. This inference is supported by a lithic 
record at Mancela in the Bellary District, dated in A.D. 
893, which savs that Krsna s officer Maha^mcmta Matye- 
namma was ruling the Sindavadi One-Thousand*. From 
this time onwards, Sindavadi continued to be administered 
under the Rastrakuta sovereignty through their own. 
feudatories and governors. Thus in the reign of Govinda IV 
(A. D. 918-933), his ilfaMsawon/a Kannara is mentioned as 
governing over the province of Sindavadi One-thousand*. 
Coming to the reign of Krsna III, the contemporary of 

(1) £-p. C’or. XI, Hk.. *3 

(2) South Ind, Ep„ 1916, Xo. 512 (Appendix B.). 

( 3 ) I^d 
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Nanniya Sinda, we find SindavSdi in the charge of Kan- 
nayya, the governor of Kadambalige.* 

Despite the eclipse the Sind^is suffered during the 
RSstrakuta ascendency, they still retained their hereditary 
qualities of a ruling race. They must have tried to assert 
themselves under the powerful foreign domination, and 
their efforts bore fruit in the long run. The later Rastra- 
kuta kings deemed it wise to take the Sinda scions into 
their confidence by appointing them to responsible posts in 
the government. Nanniya Sinda was undoubtedly one of 
such officials who took service under Krsna III. 

But Nanniya Sinda, as we have already seen, was not 
occupying the place of a high official such as the governor 
of a province. The Holalkere inscription, above referred 
to, mentions him as only a subordinate of a certain Sudra- 
kayya who was the governor of Kadambalige. Sudrakayya 
is here culled Samadhigata Pemcamaha-sabda Mahdsainanta, 
champion over fleeing armies, master of Andhra-mandala 
and bhujanga (i. e. paramour or lord) of Ujjeni. 

Nanniya Sinda is recorded to have granted a certain 
tax in favour of the god of the Siditesvara temple built by 
one Sidilankii-Karna in the year 967 A. D., having made it to 
one Divyalinga Bhatara*. This grant is interesting for the 
fact that it refers to the city of LSkayata (Lokayatavolalu). 
The stone bearing this inscription is in Kalla-Kharaba- 
dahaj.u in the boundary of Gunderi and MalSnahalli. The 
Gunderi referred to as a Lokayata city is still in existence. 
The LdMyatas were a sect of atheists who followed the 
doctrines of Carvaka. Madhavacarya reviews their 
system in the opening chapter of his work the Sarvadarkana 
Sangraha. 

Nanniya felt proud to be born in the Sindakula of 
whose individuality he seems to have been conscious. He 

(1) ^p. Con, XI, Hk, 30. 

(3) i?p. Car., XI. Hk., 23. 

2 
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ends the grant by saying that ** this dharma of the 
Sindas, whosoever is of the Sindavamsa should maintain 
It is really interesting to note that Nanniya, who comes to 
our notice as a donor under the Rastrakutas, was the 
ancestor of the Belgutti Sindas who in course of their 
histor)' produced such distinguished rulers as Isvara-deya 11. 


iD Ibid., XI. Hk., 23. 
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JATARASA. 

Jatarasa was tlie contemporary of the Calukya king 
Tailii II who ruled from A. I). 973 to 907. Besides a 
Davanagere inscription of A. D. 993’, no other epigraph 
records the name of this Sinda. Jatarasa is styled the 
Mcihasamanta, and was ruling the Kadainbalige One-Thou¬ 
sand province. He was entitled to the honour of panca- 
mahakabday which explicitly implies that he was a very 
faithful and worth)" official who deserved this honour 
newly conferred upon him. In fact, he is mentioned as the 
governor of Kadambalige under Taila II wlio is called 
Ahavamalladeva in this inscription. 

Be it noted that the rise of the Sindas was gradual. We 
have seen in the last chapter that Nanniya Sinda was only 
an ordinary person under the Rastrakuta king Krsna III. 
Only a few years later wc sec jatarasa as the Mahdsdmanta 
of the Kadambalige province. 

Jatarasa was the scion of the same family to which 
Nanniya Sinda belonged. The records associate both 
the names with the province of Kadambalige^ which seems 
to have been the place of their permanent habitation. 

Jatarasa is the first member of the Sinda family to 
assume the title and office of MaMsdmanta, Though The 
term literally means a feudatory chief, it should not 
be supposed that he really enjoyed the status of 
such a chieftain. Mahdsdfnanta was a honorific title 
bestowed on provincial governors under the Ra^ 
trakutas and the Calukyas. It does not in any way carry 
>the right to bequeath the province to the governor's descen- 
idants, a right which was enjoyed by the feudatory chieftains 

(1) Ep, Cat,, XI, Dg. 114. 

(2) Ep. Car. XI, Hk, 23 and Dg, 114. 
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of ancient KarnStaka. The term used to denote a full- 
fledged feudatory chief was MaMmandalesvara, and not 
Mahasamanta, though the latter epithet was rarely used to- 
indicate the former meaning.' Similarly, the word arasa 
(king), used after the name Jata, should not be understood; 
in its literal sense. Arasa was again a honorific termination, 
often indicating the high status enjoyed by an official. 
Nevertheless, this term arasa applied to Jata testifies to the 
gi’adually enhancing influence of the Sindas. 

The restoration of Calukyan supremacy by King 
Taila II, after a lapse of about two centuries and a quarter, 
seems to have been a blessing to the Sinda race. With the 
splendour and prosperity of the Calukyas, increased the 
glory of the Sindas. Throughout the period of Rastrakuta 
predominance, the Sindas were a disappointed and dejected 
people. It appears that they fully sympathised with Taila II 
In his cause of re-establishing Calukyan supremacy. Soon 
after defeating the Rastrakutas in the person of the king 
Kakkala and thus retrieving the Calukyan fortunes^ 
Tailapa must hfive taken the Sindas into his confidence 
and with their support set on task of placing the recovered, 
dominions on a firmer basis. It was perhaps this policy 
that actuated Tailapa to appoint the Sinda chief Pulikalato 
the governorship of the Bagadage Seventy District.* It is 
to be noted, in this connection, that Pulikala is styled 
JRamrahga-sihga (a lion on the battle-field), which may per¬ 
haps suggest that he distinguished himself in the work of 
defeating the last Rastrakuta king Kakkala. This would 
also lend further support to the inference that the Sindas 
made common cause with Taila II. The appointment of 
Jatarasa to the governorship of Kadambalige province was the 
outcome of the same policy pursued by Ahavamalladeva. 

Jitarasa was a Saiva by faith. That he was a liberal 
supporter of Saivism is borne out by the feet tliat he granted. 



(1) iTp Car., VII, 8k. S16. 

(S) Ep.ind^ in, p.m. 
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to Brahmarasi-pandita of the Osana-tirtha the customary 
dues of PuUani and those of the villages Sirigere, Posavuru, 
Savanuru and Kirugeri’. Brahraarasi Pandita appears to 
be a Kalamukfia teacher, as the names ending in rSsi were 
generally borne by the members of that sect. The Saivism 
taught by the Kalamukhas was of the catholic type and did 
not break away from the traditional Vedic faith. 

Nothing else is known about Jatarasa. He, by occupy¬ 
ing the post of a Mahasamanta, entitled to the five big drums, 
made it easier for his descendants to rise to the distinguish¬ 
ed position of Mahamandalesvara. 


(\) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 114. 



CHAPTER IV. 


KAYAVIRARASA. 

Kayavirarasa is the first known Sindu of the Belgutti 
House to assume the title of Mahdma/ujalUvara^ , We 
possess iwlragal of his reign dated in 1061 A. D., which 
ispeaks of him as ^^ruling the kingdom of the world’* (prithu- 
vlraiyageyuUire),^^ But unfortunately, the epigraph does not 
mention the extent of his kingdom. Nevertheless, judging 
from the place where the inscription was discovered, it 
may be presumed that he ruled over the surrounding parts 
of ancient Belagavatti in the Nagarakhanda Seventy. 

Kayavirarasa was undoubtedly a subordinate of the 
Calukyii king Somesvara I who reigned from A. D. 1042 to 
1068, though the epigraph fails to mention the overlordship 
of any emperor. The very fact that he is styled a Maha^ 
mandalek^ara is a sufficient indication of his being a feuda- 
tory chief of some king or other. This overlord-king cannot 
be any other person than Somesvara I, Records tell us that 
the province of Banavasi, which included the territories of 
Kayavirarasa, was under the suzerainty of Somesvara I from 
as early as 1046^. Moreover, as seen in the last chapter, it 
was mainly due to the Calukyas that the Sindas wxre able 
to rise to the position of the great feaudatory families. Con¬ 
sidering all this, it can be said without any fear of contradic¬ 
tion that Kayavira Sinda was a subordinate of Somesvara I. 

It was during the reign of Kayavira Sinda that his 
southern neighbours the Santara Kings, Vira-Santara and 
his son Bhujabala, had to struggle very hard in order to “free 
their kingdom from those who had no claim to it”.^ The 

(1) Cor., VII. Sk, 69. 

it) Ilnd. 

(3) £p. Car., Vll, Sk. 160,151. 83 and 136. 

(4) £p. Car., Vllf, Nr., 47 aai 59. 
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reference, says Mr. Rice, may be to certain C31ukya princes 
Bijjarasa and his brother Gona-Raja who are stated to have 
been in full enjoyment of the Santalige Nad in 1042 A. D.* 
At any rate, it is plain that the times of Kayavira Sinda 
•w’ere somewhat troubled. This fact is borne out by the 
Sikarpur inscription of Kayavira above referred to*. It 
commemorates the death of a certain Biyagopa who died in 
the act of recovering the cows from the hands of the 
enemies. Unfortunately, that portion of the inscription 
bearing the names of the raiders is worn out. Two con¬ 
jectures are however possible. It may be that the enemies 
against whom Biyagopa fought were the robbers who were 
all the more active and powerful, especially in such troubl¬ 
ed times as of a political disturbance. Secondly, there is 
the probability of Kayavira Sinda being involved in the 
Santara politics. As the struggle was between the Calukya 
princes and the Santara kings, it is natural to presume that 
Kayavira joined the former side. If this view is accepted, 
we have every reason to believe that the cattle-raid 
against the Sinda territory was one that was led by the 
Santara Kings. However, this matter cannot be finally settled 
in paucity of materials both on the Sinda and Santara sides. 

Nothing is known of Kayavira as a ruler ; but there 
can be little doubt that he manifested all the necessary 
qualities of a successful Mahamandalesvara. That he bore 
genuine admiration for warriors and patriots is evident from 
the grant of certain lands which he made to Ibhata, the son 
of the fallen hero Biyagopa.^ 

The reign of Kayavira nuaks a very important stage in 
the annals of the Belgutti Sindas. He was the first scion of 
the family to rise to the dignified status of a Mahdmcmdale- 
ioara, and thus to transmit to his posterity a kingdom which 

(1) Rioe, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 139, 

(S) Ep. Car„ VII, 8k. 69. 

(3) Ibid 
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inczeased in influence under succeeding reigns for: nearly 
■two hundred years. 

We do not possess any more information about this 
ruler, as there are no inscriptions which speak about him, 
excepting the one already referred to. 



CHAPTUR V. 

PIRIYA CATTARASA. 

We 4o uot kaow who succeeded Ka 3 *avira Sinda as the 
McJUmcendulihiira of Selgutti. After the Sikarpur vlragal 
of Kayavira dated in 1061 A. D., there is not even a single 
Sinda inscription for a period of fifty-six years until we 
come to the reign of Cattarasa. (This Cattarasa should be 
distinguished from Piriya Cattarasa, the subject of this 
chapter). 

Nevertheless, this gap of more than half a centurj’’ can 
be filled up only by a careful study of the Sinda records of 
the later period. Thus, the Davanagere inscription, dated 
in 1164 A. D., of the reign of Isvara Deva II Sinda* informs 
us that in his line many kings ruled the kingdom, and that 
among them Piriya Cattarasa was celebrated, whose wife 
was Dorabarasi. Their son, continues the record, was 
Jdgarasa and his son was Cattarasa. The same facts are 
repeated in two other records that come from Honnaji 
Taluha, the first dated in 1180 A. D.® and the other in 1222 
A. D.*. Cattarasa, mentioned in these inscriptions, must 
be the same Sinda person who is said to have been ruling 
in A. D. 1117 as a feudatory of Vikramaditya VI*. The 
father of this Cattarasa was one J5garasa, according to the 
epigraph of Isvara Deva II above referred to®. We may, 
therefore, naturally infer that Jogarasa lived about the end 
of the eleventh century. This cannot be otherwise; because 
Cattarasa the son of Jbgarasa, as already stated, was 
ruling as king in 1117 A. D., and from the details given in 
his record it can be inferred that he was not a minor in that 

(I) Bp. Car., XI, Dg. 43. 

(J) /6id.. VII. HI. 50. 

( 8 ) JWd. 

(4) ItiA. VII. Sic, 316. 

(4) Ep. Car., XI, Pg. 43. 
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year’. Even assuming that Cattarasa was only twenty in 
A.D. 1117, we get 1097 as the y^ar of his birth. Thus the 
date of Jogarasa can.be definitely settled. 

Again reverting to the Davanagere inscription of Isvara 
DSva II, we learn that the father of Jegarasa was Piriya 
Cattarasa, the subject of this chapter. Piriya Cattarasa 
must have, therefore, lived at the end of the third quarter of 
the eleventh century, say in 1075 A.D. As seen in the last 
ehapter, Kayavira Sinda was ruling as a Mahaman4al6svara in 
1061 A. D. Considering all this, we are reasonably inclined 
to suppose that Piriya Cattarasa was the successor of 
Kayavira. But the question whether he was the son of 
Kayavira cannot be answered in the present stage of 
research owing to paucity of materials. 

The Davanagere inscription calls Piriya Cattarasa a 
victorious and illustrious king who brought together many 
districts under one authority*. One Honnali epigraph says 
that he was a mine of bravery who conquered his foes and 
thus attained fame*. Another inscription applies to him the 
epithet “hero”*. These are evidently indications of his 
increasing authority and his vigorous personality. It is 
quite possible that he extended the limits of his kingdom. 
The inscriptions highly extol his qualities. They are unani¬ 
mous in declaring that Piriya Cattarasa was noted for 
valour and prowess and was almost cradled in the art of 
warfare. He is called “a very lion in bravery.”® 

The military success attributed to Piriya Cattarasa does 
npt seem to be a mere poetic exaggeration, if we judge him 
by his times. It was in his reign that the Colas led an 
invasion against the Calukyan Empire, and are even said 
to have surrounded and beseiged Gutti with an immense 
army. As Gutti is situated to the north of Belagavartti, 

(1) See the Sikarpuc Inacrlption 316 ( £p. Car., VII ) < 

(8) Ep. Car.XhBg. (3) iWi.. Vir. HI. 50. 

(4) IWdl., VII, HI. *0. (5) Ibid:, XT,i)s. Hi 
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•the capital of the Sindas and only at a distance of a few 
miles from it, it may be presiimed that Piriya Cattarasa had 
to fight against the Tamil invader. Cattarasa seems to 
have played his part well, as the inscriptions above referred 
to testify to his conquest over enemies. This inference is 
Ihrther cdrrobcsrated, when vire are told that Vira-Cola was 
beaten back by the Calukya Emperor Somesvara II in a 
tierce battle which gave him no rest.® 

Piriya Cattarasa was indeed a successful ruler, and it 
stands to his credit that he was proudly remembered and 
pra'^«ed by his successors even after a period of about a 
■century and a half, as in the Honnali inscription of A. D. 
\ 222 ? 

The real name of this ruler appears to be Cattarasa— 
and not Piriya Cattarasa. The appellation Pirtya means 
the senior. As all the three inscriptions which speak of 
him Were composed after the time of his grandson, his name¬ 
sake, there is every reason to believe that the adjective 
•piriya was used only with a view to distinguish the grand¬ 
father Catta from his grandson bearing the same name. 

(1) Ibid., VII, Sk. 136. 

(8) Ep. Car., VII, Sk. 136. 

.(3) Ibid., Vir, HI. 80. 



CHAPTER VL 


JOGARASA. 

Jdgarasa was the son and successor of Piriya Cattarasa''. 
He ascended the throne in about 1100 A. D. No insciiptioia 
of this king has come down to us, and therefore thd little w« 
know of him is derived from two HonnSli and one Havana* 
gere records of his descendants. 

His mc^her was Dorabbe Arasi who was a highly 
accomplished woman^. Both the Honnali^ and the OSvana* 
gere* inscriptions declare that she was skilled in many fine 
arts and was a “very ocean of good qualities." One Hon- 
nali epigraph calls Jdgarasa an illustrious king,* which indi¬ 
cates that he was of some importance. 

We said above that we do not possess any grants of 
this king. From this it is also possible to deduce that his 
xeign was a very short one. This inference is also support¬ 
ed by the Davanagere record, above referred to, which states 
that Jdgarasa was a young king who ruled the kingdom 
wisely. This would have us believe that he died in the 
prime of his life. 


(1) Ep. Car., 0g. 43 ; VII, HI. 20 and 50. 

(2) Ibid., 

(3) Ibid., VII, HI. 50. 

(4) Ibid , XII, Dg. 43. 

(5) Ibid., VII, HI. 80. 



CflAPtER Vil. 

CAtTAftASA. 

• • 

Cattarasa was the son and successor of Jogarasa.* We 
liave no means to settle when precisely he came to the 
throne. However, the fact that his father’s reign was a 
very short one and that the only record of Cattarasa, that 
has come down to us, was issued in 1117 A. D., may lead us 
to infer that A. D. 1106-7 was probably the year of his 
succession. 

It was only in the time of this ruler that the Sindas of 
Belgutti began to grow in such great importance and power 
that they came to be counted among the first class feudatory 
chieftains of the day. Cattarasa, in fact, enjoys all the 
titles and appellations which his ancestors did not possess. 
He is the first known person of the House who appears 
with his own flag (the Niladkoaja of the Sindas), crest and 
emblems. What is more, he was entitled to be heralded in 
the public with the specific musical instruments of malleU 
.and lUrya. To quote his full title, he was “the Samadhigatu 
JPancamaMsabda, the Mahdmandidesvara, boon lord of 
jKarahdtapura, obtained of a boon from the goddess Malaci 
having a blue flag, and the sounds of mallali and turya, the 
:Sinda sun, of the Phc^itajavama, having the crest of a tiger 
and deer ( Vydgrha-mrga tanchana ), the Mahamd'n4aiika. ” 
This full title, which he bequeathed to posterity, is undoub¬ 
tedly the indication of his having attained the status of a 
full-fledged MaMman^^lesvara, 

Cattarasa is mentioned as the feudatory of VikramS- 
■ditya VI in A. D. 1117*, when the great minister the 
DancjanS-yaka Govindarasa was in charge of BanavSsi T\irelve 

(l) Bp. Car., HI. SO and 50; XI, Dg. 43. 

<8) 16W.,VII,Sk. 316. 

13) Ifp: CarVII, 8k, 316. 
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Thousand as the provincial governor*. That Cattarasa. 
was under the control of Govindarasa, is manifest from the 
former's grant, above referred to. GSvindarasa was entitled; 
Ranaranga Bhairava^ and was a Brahmana of the Va§i^a 
gdtra and appears to have been minister for peace and. 
war.* ■ ' ^ , ■ '; ■ ; 

The record of Cattarasa associates him with the gov¬ 
ernment of only Edevatta Seventy Nad.*. But it should not 
be supposed that his authority was limited to tliis division 
only. For we do not possess any more inscriptions of thia 
reign, which would have perhaps helped us in determining 
the extent of his kingdom beyond Edevatta Seventy. 

The times of Cattarasa were remarkable in the history 
of Karnataka, which then witnessed the growing power of 
the Hoysalas under their great king Visnu-vardhana. In 
the year 1116, the Pandyas of Uccangi were attacked by 
the Hoysalas and the result was that the Pandyas were 
defeated at the battle of Dumme\ and the conquest of 
Uccangi was soon completed by Cama-dSva, the general 
of Visnuvardhana®. After reducing the PSndyas, Visnu- 
vardhana started to lead predatory excursions into the 
Kadamba territories. The two inscriptions, assigned to 
1120, describe him as “the capturer of Gangavadi, Nolamba- 
vadi, Uccangi and Hanuragal’.’^ The Hoysala expedition 
on HSnumgal is interesting as regards the Sindas ofBelgu- 
tti. Though the territory of the Sindas lay nearer from the. 
capital of the Hoysalas, Visnuvardhana does not seem to 
have invaded it inspite of his agressive spirit. This only 
speaks well of the Sindas who, with their warlike qualities 
and unbounded fidelity to the Calukyas, could not be so 
easily provoked even by a monarch like Visnuvardhana. 

(1) VII, 8k. 316, (2) Ibid^ VII, 8k, 311. 

(3) iWd, VII, 8k, 102 & 137. (4) IWrf., VII, Sk. 316. 

(5) IWd., VI, Cm. 99. 

(6) Ep. Car., VI, Cm, 29 and 30. 

^ (7) Ibid., V, Cd, 212 ; VI Tk, 76. 
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It may be that the crushing defeat, suflFered by Visnuvar- 
dhana at the hands of the YSlburga Sinda chieftain ficugi 
IP, kept him away fronoi attacking the Belgutti kingdom, 
lest it would provoke the YSlburga lions, Acugi II and his 
son Permadi, who belonged to the same Sinda stock as the 
rulers of Belgutti. 

Among the officers of Cattarasa, prabhu of HSbbaia 
and the pergga^e Galimayya's son SarvvSnya, Setti is 
mentioned*. He is said to have made a grant of land to the 
Kalamukha teacher Rudrasakti Pan^i^a, disciple of Kriyasakti 
Pandita, for the repairs of a certain temple ^and for providing 
food and cloth for the students and ascetics of that te^^P^v 

In this connection, it will not be out of place to eay a 
few words about the Kalamukhas who then flourished under 
the liberal patronage of kings, chiefs and their officials; 
KalSmukhas were great educationists who founded 
and agraharas. Learning was then in high repute; charity 
for educational purposes was almost proverbial; and building 
temples and providing for the maintenance of schools and, 
religious centres seems to have been at its height during this 
period. 

Nothing else is known about Cattarasa. The year of 
his death cannot be definitely settled, though it looks pro-^ 
bable that he died in about 1122 A. D. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. B 

R. A. S.. XI, p. Zii. 

(2) Ep.Car..YlI, Sk, 316. 

(3) Ibid 



CHAPTER VIII. 

iVvARA DEVA i 

We are not in possession of any material to ascertain as 
to who succeeded to the Sinda throne after Cattarasa. We 
do not have even a single Sinda inscription for a period Of 
fctfty*seven years until we come to A. D. 1164, when Isvara 
Diva II was ruling in the Belgutti line. Nevertheless, a 
HonnSli inscription, dated in 1175 A. D., states that a cer* 
tain tsvara BhSpa Sinda “ruled the earth” and that he was 
the father of Mallideva who in turn was the grand father of 
the then reigning Isvara Deva II'. This Isvara Bhdpa, men¬ 
tioned in the inscription, appears to be the successor of 
Cattarasa. But whether he was the son of Cattarasa 
cannot be settled in paucity of materials. 

No other inscription of the Sindas mentions the name 
of Isvara Bhupa. This fact is of great significance. It must 
be remembered, in this connection, that many inscriptions 
of later Sindas do refer to other Sinda kings who ruled prior 
to Isvara Bhupa (Isvara Ddva I) and at times even speak of 
them in high terms. The very absence of Isvara Bhupa’s 
name in these records is evidently an indication that he 
was a personage of little importance and therefore was not 
noticed even by his descendants. 


(1) iTp. Car,, VII, HI. 45. 



CHAPTER IX 

MACA AND MALLIDiVA I. 

DS-^a I h«kl three sons, Mica, MallidSva, and 
Ayharasa'. Mica, who is also called Lakha Nrj^la in one 
]>lace, was the eldeat*, Mallidiva was the second son^ 
and Ayharasa, who is also known as Harasa, was the 
youngest*. Mica N^ala must have acted as Ywardja in 
the life-time of his father according to Hindu traditions. 

We are very unfortunate in not possessing any records 
■of this king. Hence no details of lus reign are forthcoming. 
Nevertheless, Mica seems to have been a successful ruler 
in view of the fact that his name appears very often in the 
later records of the Sinda kings^. One of these epigraphs 
■tells us that Mica Nrpila, once “ charging forward on one 
horse and attacking and dispersing the massed cavalry of 
the enemies’ force", became famous*. The reference may 
be to a fight that ensued between him and the Hoysala 
forces. The Sindas must have then troublous times in pro¬ 
tecting their territory against the rising power of the Hoysa- 
Jas in the south. Their position was rendered still more 
critical by the declining influence of the Cilukyas to the 
south of Tungabhadra during this period. We are told that 
Narasimha ( Hoysala ) was carrying on raids on Banavasi 
province'*’, which included the Belgutti kingdom. And only 
a few years after Macarasa’s death, the Sindas are men¬ 
tioned as the feudatory chieftains not of the CSlukyas but 
Of the Hoysalas*. Macarasa’s charging the cavalry above 

(1) Ep. Car^ VII, HI. 25 and 45 (?) Ihid., VII, HI. 20, 50; XI, Dg. 43- 

(3) lh\d. (4) Ihid. 

(5) IWd.. Xt, Dg. 43; VII, HI. 20, 25 and 50. 

<6) IWd., VII, HI. 2d. 

<7) V, Bl. m. (8) /6W., VII, HI. 98. 

. , .4 
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referred to clearly shows that he was obliged to fight 
with the Hoysala king. He is, however, credited with 
having succeeded in dispersing the enemy’s force. 

That Maca Nrpala was a powerful warrior-king can be 
gathered by a Davanagere record’ which extols his military 
abilities. It speaks of him as a great soldier who won 
victory in mapy battles. It is said that he shone on the earth, 
like the sun on account of his wonderful skill in the art of 
warfare. Cattaladevi, the senior queen of Maca, is des-^ 
cribed as a very beautiful woman devoted to her husband.®^ 

Macarasa’s reigP Was a very short one. He seems to- 
have died without any issue. For a record dated in 1075 
describes his brother MallidSva as a king who ruled in the 
Belgutti line.’ 

Mallideva was the younger brother of Maca*. No- 
inscription of his reign has come down to us. What little 
we know about him is derived from some later records 
which do not yield any historical information. A Honnali 
epigraph, dated in 1222 A. D., states that Mallidevarasa’s 
praise was “ spread in all the world ”,5 which only means 
that he was of some importance. The fact that the successor 
of Malli-deva is mentioned as a feudatory of the Hoysalas 
conclusively proves that Malli-d§va was not able to stem the 
tide of the Hoysala invasion which began in the reign of his 
brother Maca. 

Mallideva was, however, fortunate in having his younger 
brother Ayharasa to assist him in the administration of the 
country. Ayharasa appears to be a very able and worthy 
person who served his brother very faithfully till the end. 
We are told that what Balarama was to Krsna, BhimasSna 

(1) Car., XI, D«. 43. (*) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid., VII, HI. 45. (4) Ibid., VII. HI. 20, 25, 45, 50 ; 

XI, Dg. 43. 


(5) 


VII, HI. 20. 
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to Dharmaraja and Laksmana to Rama, Ayharasa was to his 
brother MallidSva, on account of his. single-minded devotion, 
purity of behaviour, courtesy and above all courage and 
bravery'. He was so widely known for his liberalitj', says 
the epigraph, that he was called akhiladdnavinodi^. 

MallidSva died in about 1160 A. D,, and was succeeded 
by Isvara BliQpa II, the grandson of Ayharasa. This plainly 
shows that he was a very old man of about ninety at the* 
time of his death. 


(1) Ep. Car., Xr, Dg. 43. 
(8) ibid. 



CHAPTEH X 

ISVARA DEVA il. 

I^ara Dgva 11 succeeded MallidSva I, the brother of his 
grand-father Ayharasa, both his father RSya and grand¬ 
father Ayharasa having died before MallidSva. He was, 
therefore, only in his teens when he ascended the throne. 
His coronation seems to have taken place in about A. D. 
1160, as the earliest inscription of his reign is dated in A. D. 
11641. 

Isvara Deva must have showed the signs of a successful 
ruler even before he became king. Hence his coronation 
was celebrated with great pomp and dignity, and the 
subjects were delighted to see an efiicient promising youth 
at the helm of their affairs. At his coronation, says the 
inscription, the sounds of the drums and conches roused up 
Uraggndra (the king of the serpents ) who, saying “ This 

is an exaltation of my line ho ! I must see this”,.at 

once came there with haste, the jewels of his head appear¬ 
ing like a great illumination. And with full affection, 
Suranadi ( Ganga ), Rudrani ( Parvati ), Sambhu ( Siva ) and 
Heramba ( Ganesa ) came and blessed Isvara DSva to have 
long life and good fortune. “ He who rejoices in the 
Kaustubha, who is like a cloudy sky in the hot season, and 
Warmth to the body in the cold season, who reposing in the 

ocean is ever carrying on the three seasons,.that Hari, 

may he grant to king Isvara the attainment of his desires.”* 
The epigraph continues with further praises, saying that 
with a signet ring of the serpent-jewel on his hand, with his 
powerful arms, body and sword, king Isvara of the Sinda- 
kula appeared to his enemies like a terrible dragon ready to 
swallow them. 


(1) Ep. Car,, XI, Dg. 43. (2) lbid» 
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This description is indeed full of exaggeration and 
poetic fancy. Still it is of considerable importance, as it 
conveys us en idea of the manner in which the people 
entertained high hopes in their new king. A clear glimpse 
of the political situation of the Dekkan during this period 
makes us believe that it was a time when powerful chief¬ 
tains like Isvara were needed to protect their own petty 
states from the aggressive and ambitious spirit that pervaded 
the political life of Karnataka. 

Thus, the period to which Isv'ara Deva belonged was 
one of great political strife and confusion throughout the 
province. The Kalacuryas under Bijjala had subverted the 
Calukyas and usurped their kingdom in A. D. 1156. The 
Hoysalas were getting more and more powerful, and the 
Kadambas of Hangal were trying to the best of their ability 
not to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Kalacuryas. In 
the midst of this struggle, as we have already noticed, 
Mallideva died and was succeeded by Isvara Deva II. 

We are, however, not so much concerned with the 
situation of the whole of the province as with the politics 
of Banavasi Twelve Thousand, in which was included the 
Nagarakhanda Seventy, the kingdom of the Belgutti Sindas. 
As soon as Bijjala completed his usurpation, he appointed 
one Mayidevarasa as the governor of Banavasi for the 
collection of the regalia, such as the hejjunka and va<}dara^ 
vula.^ The next notable figure in the galaxy of Kalacurya 
governors was Kgsimayya who is mentioned in the records 
of about 1160.® Mayidevarasa was the governor ol BanavSsi 
in A. D. 1158.® It is thus apparent that, by the time Isvara 
DSva Sinda ascended the throne, the Belgutti dynasty had 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Kalacuryas. This is 
evidenced by the Davanagere inscription of 1164, which 

(1> Ep. Car., Vir, 8k. 190. (2) JHd., 146. 

(3) 190. 
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inehtions I^’ara Dgva II as the feudatory of king Bijjala of 
\phom it says that " his mighty arms a refuse for the circle 
t>f the earth, the black serpent his sword, nourished on the 
breath of hostile kings, his wealth satisfying the desires of 
the learned, his fame adorning the ears of the elephants at 
the points of compass.”' Isvara Deva is here described as a 
follower {anuvartt) of his contemporary, the Uccangi 
king Vira Pandya, which fact would perhaps suggest that the 
former was an admirer of the latter. 

Isvara Deva II was perhaps the greatest chieftain of the 
Belgutti House. During his reign he extended the influence 
of his family beyond the narrow limits of his hereditary 
kingdom. Only a few years after his coronation, he is des¬ 
cribed as ruling at Hallavur*, which is on the Tungabhadra 
river. It can be easily identified with the modern Hullur 
in the Dharwar District. It looks as if Bijjala bore genuine 
admiration for young Isvara DSva on account of his admi¬ 
nistrative as well as military qualities. With Bijjala as a 
favourable king as his suzerain and with his own abilities, 
Isvara Deva lost no time in extending his dominions both in 
the north and in the south. As early as in 1164, he seems to 
have added a large portion of territory to his kingdom as far 
.north as Harihara, in which place we have one of his inscrip¬ 
tions dated in that year.* That Isvara DSva was not only a 
conqueror but also a wise statesman can be made out of his 
having founded a second capital at the strategic point like 
Hallavur, so that he might be able to protect the newly 
acquired northern districts of liis expanding kingdom. We 
are told that he was ruling in peace and wisdom several 
nods from Hallavur, “ an ornament of the earth delightful 
with woods, situated on the bank of the TungabhadrS 

(1) Ep, Car.y XI, Dg. 43. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Ep, Cfir„ XI, Dg. 43; R*ce, Mysore InscriptionSy p, 60. 
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‘‘ whose waters are tinted with sandal.”' The letters bear¬ 
ing the names of these northen mds are unfortunately too 
much defaced to be certain about them. 

Another record of A. D. 1165 also describes him as a 
Mahamandaleivara ruling at Hallavur over several small dis¬ 
tricts in the Banavasi and Santalige provinces as a feuda¬ 
tory of the Kalacurya king Bijjalu.® This epigraph is of 
great importance, as it was discovered at the temple of 
Kallesvara at Nidanegile in the Hangal Taluka of the 
Dharwar District, a village which formerly belonged to the 
Kadambas of Hangal. How Isvara Deva II was able to 
annex this part of the country to his kingdom at the expense 
■of the Hangal Kadambas is a fascinating study. 

It must be said at the very outset that the period to 
■which Isvara Sinda belonged witnessed the weakness of the 
Kadamba Mahdman^alesvams of Hangal. The Kadamba 
king Kirti Deva, who ascended the throne in or about A. D. 
115D, was not so powerful a monarch as to successfully 
repulse the Kalacurya invasion. Records show that the 
Kadambas were made to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Kalacuryas in about 1162.^ Isvara Deva seems to have taken 
advantage of the weakness of the Kadambas, and encroached 
on their territories. His way to success was made still 
easier by the Santara king Jagadeva, his southern neighbour, 
who had just then acquired a considerable part of the 
Hangal kingdom.* This happened in 1160 A. D.“ Kirti Deva 
Kadamba, however, soon succeeded in repulsing the Santara 
king. We are told in an inscription of 1163 that he mar¬ 
ched against Jagadeva’^ and in course of time laid siege to 

(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 43. 

(8) Cam. Desa Inscriptions, Vol. II, p. 97; referred to by Dr. Fleet, 
Kanarest Dynasties, p. 577, 

(3) Ep.Car„VTll, Sb. 179; referred to by Prof. Moraes, Kadamba 
Kula, p. 137. 

(4) Ep. Ind., V, p. 179; Ep. Car., VII, Sb. 418, 568, 177. 

(5) £p. Cor., VIII, Sa. 88. (6) Ibid. 

<7) rbtU, VIII, Sb. 177. 
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Andasura, the fort of the SSntaras, which was very cloae to 
Hombuca, their capital. This siege is referred to both iti the 
Kadamba and the SSntSra records.' 

The absence of Kirti DSva from his own kingdom 
afforded a very favourable opportunity to the amoitious 
Sinda chieftain Isvara Dgva to extend the western frontier 
of his kingdom. Accordingly, he must have laid a campaign 
against Hangal in 1164 and must have acquired a portion of 
it. This is evidenced by the fact that the above mentioned 
record of Isvara Deva was set up in the temple at NidanSgile 
in 1165. Isvara Deva also took advantage of the defeat of 
the Santaras at the hands of Kirti Deva. It would appear 
that he encroached on the northern districts of Santalige 
One Thousand, bordering on his kingdom. For we have 
seen that Isvara Deva was ruling over some small districts 
of Santalige province in 1165. 

The Santara king Jagadeva, who was thus deprived of 
his northern ndds by Isvara Deva, was apparently connected 
with the Hoysalas, as he is called Jagadeka-Vira-Hoysala 
Santara Maradeva.® It was thus quite natural that the 
Hoysalas would come in conflict with Isvara Sinda sooner or 
later. In fact, a vlragal assigned to 1166 A. D. refers to a 
fight that ensued between Mahamandalesvara Isvara Deva 
Sinda and a certain Mahapasayita ( great master of robes ) of 
Vira Narasimha Deva Hoysala.* We are told in it that Isvara 
D§va, being angry with Arakere Nad and having ordered 
a raid, entered Malevur and captured Hannisige.* Arakere 
Nad seems to be the territory lying east of Hallavur on the 
other side of the Tungabhadra. Malevur mentioned in the 
vlragal can be identified with the modern Malebennur. It 
appears that Arakere Nad was a newly acquired district to 
the Sinda kingdom, and hence the people rising in revolt 

(1) Ep. Car., VI r, Sh. 567, 114. 

(8) Ibid., VI, Koppa, 10. 

(3) /6id., VII.HI.98. 

(4) „ VII, HI. 98. 
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tigainst Isvara Deva sought the help of the Hoysala officer 
jnentioned above. Unfortunately, the is silent about 

the results of this fight. We do not know who won the 
battle. Nevertheless, the titles such as Sinda-Gdvinda, 
champion over adulterers, and the Patala-cakravarti applied 
to Isvara Dgva at the beginning of this hero-stone would 
have us believe that Isvara Deva was able to repulse the 
Hoysala force and thus to maintain the possession of 
Arakere Nad. 

This viragal is also important in the sense that it gives 
us an idea of the composition of the army in that period. 
The very fact that the stone was set up to commemorate the 
heroic death of a certain warrior Kamoja, the son of gold¬ 
smith Ramoja, is evidently an indication that soldiers were 
drawn from all castes including goldsmiths. 

The Santaras were determined to carry on raids over 
the Sinda territory in. order to get back their lost districts. 
That hostilities however broke in A.D.ll 72 is evidenced 
from two viragals which are dated in that year. The first of 
these viragals says : “When the Mahdmamlalekvara Isvara 
Deva was in the residence of Belagavarti ruling in peace 
and wisdom the kingdom of Edivatte-nad in Ballare of 
Biinavasi-nad, the Muduvalla Thirty and Narivaiige B'orty, 
when the king of Santalige-nad coming by way of raid, 
entered Hattivur and Sorat:tur and carried off the cows,— 
Mallaya Dasaya's son Chilaya and Mattala Mallayya’s son 
Kataya these two brothers, seeing it, without holding back, 
sprang forward, attacked, shot arrows, and like a destruc¬ 
tion by Yama, slaying many, capturing the archers, drew 
their daggers and piercing the horse, recovered the cows, 
and gained the world of gods.”* The second viragal records: 
“When...Isvara Devarasa was in the residence of Belaga¬ 
varti—when the king of SSntalige, Singi DSva, coming on 
raid, entered Hattivur and carried off the cattle"®. These 

(1> Ep. Car., VII, HI. 27. 

(2) Ibid., 96. 

5 
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mds, though a great nuisance to Isvara D§va, do not seen®' 
to have been successful in achieving their object in view. 
For we are told by a later record found at RSnebennflr 
that Isvara Deva was ruling over several districts in the 
Sntalige province*. 

The next year, that is A. D. 1173, witnessed a great 
event in the history of Karnataka. In that v’ear Narasimha 
having died, his son Ballala II, whose reign vied in glory 
with that of his grand-father Visnuvardhana, ascended the 
Hoysala throne.® He lost no time in carrying on his expedi- 
trons against various chieftains and thus enhancing the 
influence of his dynasty. In 1173 A. D., he sent an expedi¬ 
tion against the Cangalva king and triumphed with the aid 
of an officer named Madayya Nayaka^. After subduing the 
Cangalvas, Ballala Raya directed his attention to the north. 
Before starting for the conquest of Uccangi in 1176, he 
seems to have made Isvara D§va acknowledge his suze- 
xainty. This inference is supported by an epigraph dated 
in 1175, which states that a certain Todapille Dannayaka, 
who is described as "a dweller at the lotus feet” of BallSla 
RSya, was holding the Belagavarti-naci, evidently as the 
governor of it over Isvara Deva Sinda who is mentioned as 
the ruler*. 

Isvara Deva Sinda, however, soon succeeded in throw¬ 
ing off this Hoysala yoke, and acknowledged the overlord¬ 
ship of the Kalacuryas, his former suzerains. This was 
portly accelerated by the expedition of Vira Ballala to con¬ 
quer the powerful Pandya chieftains, who were then the 
siasters of the celebrated fort of Uccangi. When Ballala 
^ya with all his forces was engaged in reducing Uccangi- 
4urga, Isvara DSva with the support of Raya Murari Sovi 

(1) Cam. Besa In$cription^, Vol. II, p. 159; referred to by Dr, Fleet* 
JHanarese Dynasties, p. 577. 

(2) Ep. Car., VI, Kd. 136, 129. 

(8) JWd., VII, HI. 20. 

(4) Ibid., 45. 





DSva was able to drive out tbe Hoysala governor from his 
kingdom. This, in fact, is evidenced by an inscription 
of 1176 A. D. which says that Ma^mca^alisvara Isvara DSva 
was ruling the Nagarakhanda Seventy as a feudatory of 
Kalacurya Bhujabala Cakravarti Sdvi Deva’. 

Isvara Diva spent the rest of his years in faithfully 
serving the Kalacurya suzerains and in enhancing their 
influence to the south of Tungabhadra. Sovi Deva died in 
about 1177 A.D., and was succeeded by his brother Sankama. 
There seems to have been some trouble in his reign, for his 
SinadhipaH Kavanayya, the governor of Banavasinad, is 
said to have been proved himself the “upraiser of the sover¬ 
eignty of the Kalacuryas.”’ He apparently, with the active 
support of Isvara Deva Sinda, put down certain of the feuda¬ 
tories and probably also some of the more troublesome 
independent neighbours, among whom must be classed the 
rulers of the Velnada Coleya, Hoysala and Kohkana 
countries, mentioned in the Honnali grant of Isvara Dgva.* 
That Isvara Deva was a strenuous supporter of the Kalacu- 
ryas and that, he had lent his great services for the preserva¬ 
tion of Kalacurya supremacy is amply proved by the above 
mentioned grant, which explicitly states that the Sindanvaya 
was the cause of the growth of the wealth of the minister 
Kavanayya and of all the rest of the Kalacurya kingdom,* 
This Kavanayya should have been a great minister; for he 
|S said to have had under him over seventy-two officials.® 
He is said to have been descended from Bahkarasa of 
Baluhnra in the Sagara country, and had an younger brother 
named Mahadeva Dandanayaka*. Among Kavanayya’s titles, 
Ga^4^-pen^ra and GandaragEva^ may be mentioned. 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, Sk. J06. 

( 2 ) Ibid., m. SO. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. 

(6) Ibid. 


(5) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid., Dg. 44. 
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Both Isvara D§va Sinda and minister Kavanayya seem 
to have played important part in the Kalacurya-Hoysala 
conflict that is referred to in an inscription, assigned to 
1179 A. D.‘ 

Isvara Deva, who had advanced in age in 1180 
A. D., was assisted in the government by his sons Pandya- 
dgva and Malli-deva, two promising youths in their teens. 
We are told that these sons, acting under their father's 
orders, were administering the nads, won by Isvara Diva by 
his own arm and inherited from his ancestors.® The list of 
these «5(fc, forming the territory of Isvara Deva, is unfortu¬ 
nately somewhat defaced. They are: “ The Edevatte 
Seventy, the ( Nari ) galige Forty, the Ballave Seventy, the 
Holalur in Santalige, the Muduvara Eighty, the Yedasuleya 
Seventy; in Kadambalige-nad the Kolliga Seventy; the 
Fifty-six Bada to Seventy, the Thirty Arakere, the Nuja- 
volalu Twelve, the Attigeri Twelve, the Elamberu Twelve.” 
It is said that the kingdom of these nads being united under 
him, Isavara Deva was ruling in peace and wisdom from the 
residence of Belagavarti, the joy of the Laksmi of the 
Banavasi country.’* The extent of his kingdom will be 
brought home to the reader, when w'e say that the inscrip¬ 
tions of his reign are found in the three modern districts of 
Simoga, Citaldroog and Dharwar. 

Among the officials of Isvara Deva, was the customs 
Heggadc Hariyappayya w'ho is recorded to have made a 
grant from the customs in 1172 A. D. for the offerings of 
the good YogSsvara of Harihara.* Another was Bamma 
Gavunda of Belagavarti who was occupying that post in 
1175 A. D.* Then we have a Ndlprabhu Gdvunda whose head¬ 
quarters were Cikka-Magundi.* 


(1) JPp. Cor. VI, Mg 33. 
(3) VII, HI. 50. 

(5) /did., HI. 45. 


(2) Ibid., VH, HI. 50. 
(4) Ibid., XI, Dg. 61. 
(6) VII. 8k. 206. 
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The reign of Isvara D5va was a crescendo of success. 
It may be safely affirmed that he made the right use of all 
the opportunities presented to him by the disturbed condi¬ 
tions of his times. It is true that Isvara Deva failed in 1175 
to stem the tide of the Hoysala invasion. But the very 
next year, he prevailed successfully against the Hoysala 
governor, and was thus able to throw off the aggressor’s 
yoke. He extended his kingdom both to the north and to 
the south at the expense of the Hanagal Kadambas and the 
Santaras. Furthermore, he successfully resisted the Santara 
inroads which were made with a view to recover the lost 
districts of Santalige. 

Isvara Deva’s brilliant reign extended over a period of 
about twenty-five years. Having come to the throne in 1160 
A. D., his reign may be regarded as one of struggles for the 
protection of the Belgutti kingdom which was on its decline 
at the time of his coronation. 

Reading the inscriptions of Isvara Deva, one feels that 
he should have been an active prince blessed with warlike 
qualities. He kept on a friendly intercourse with the 
Kalacuryas, whom he | gladl}’' accepted as his overlords. 
This only shows that he was a wise politician. Those times 
were such that it was not possible for a minor chieftain like 
Isvara D§va to enhance the influence of his House without 
being backed by a powerful dynasty like the Kalacuryas. 

Besides being a skilful soldier, Isvara Deva was an 
efficient administrator. He was also responsible for the 
diffusion of learning among his subjects. It was for this 
reason that he made frequently endowments to seats of 
learning. We have it on record that he once made a grant 
of land to the Brahmans of an agrakSra, which he had him¬ 
self established.' Grants made by him to the professors of 
this college are also registered. 


a) Car., VII, HI. 45. 
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Kvara D§<^a, thoti-gli a §aiva by bitth, was not metely 
tolerant to other faiths, bnt was active in helping the cult of 
Harihara, which was then inttoduoed with an idea of recon¬ 
ciling the rival sects, the Vaisnavas and the ^aivas. This 
is testified by one of his grants which records his liberal 
endowments to the god Sankara-Narayana of the southern 
>Gange*VSranasi.' Another of his epigraphs ends with an 
obeisance both to Siva and to NSrSyana.® 

Isvara Dava died in about 1185, having fully realised his 
plans. He also established on a sound footing the power of 
the southern Sindas which lasted after him for a period cf 
about seventy-five years. His verj^ titles, “ The Sinda- 
Gooiiuta, champion over adulterers, Pdtdla-cakravarti, a 
-saw to those called kings, an elephant-goad to the titled, 
treading the mountains into a heap, champion over the hill 
chiefs, fierce in war, Nissanka-matta, a sun to good warriors, 
a Narayana are evidently indications of his greatness, 
which entitles him to be reckoned among the most power¬ 
ful chieftains of Sindavamsa. 


(1) Sp. Car., xr, Di. 43. 

(2) Tbtd., VII, HI. 45. 
iS) Ibid., 26. 
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MALLIDEVA 11. 

Isvara Deva II had four sons, Pandya-nrpa or Pandya 
D?va, Mallideva, R3ya and Vijaya. ’ The second son Malll 
Deva succeeded his father, his elder brother Pandya Dgva 
having died before Isvara Deva II. The Sinda inscriptions 
of this period do not say when precisely he came to the 
throne. However, the fact that the latest date for Isvara 
Deva afforded by the epigraphs is A. D. 1180® and that the 
earliest record of Mallideva II was issued in 1187 * may lead 
us to infer that A.D. 1184-85 was probably the year of his 
accession. 

Mallideva was not allowed to enjoy peace from the 
very beginning. Soon after he came to the throne, Vijaya 
Pandya of Uccangi began to carry raids on the Sinda 
territory. A dated in 1187 A.D. records that when 

Mallidevarasa w'as ruling the kingdom, Pandya joining with 
Cattanrpala and having suddenly sprung upon Nelivarti» 
carried off all the live cattle*. Mallideva, with the aid of 
his commander Cattaya Nayaka, was able to repulse the 
attack, though the latter lost his life in the attempt ®. We 
are told that Cattaya Nayaka, pursuing after the enemies, 
drove them off and pursuing through the great army, re¬ 
covered many cows.® MahamandaUsoara Mallid§va bore 
genuine admiration for his general Cattaya on account of 
his bravery. It is recorded that he made grants of land to 
'^Cattaya’s children, to be continued in the family for ever’^. 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, HI. 20. 

(2) Ihid. VII, Sb. 276; VII, HI. 50. 

(3) Ibid., VII, HI. 85. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) lUd. 

<7) Ibid. 
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Vijaya Pindya having died soon after this raid, Mallid§va 
was allowed to rule in peace. 

Troubles, however, broke out in the northern part 
of the province. Ahavamalla Kalacurya was succeeded 
by his younger brother Singhana Devain 1183 A.D.' He was 
not as capable a ruler as he ought to have been. This 
gave an opportunity to Calukya Somesvara IV and his 
followers to subvert the usurping KSlacurya line. That 
SdmSsvara soon succeeded, with the active support of his 
general !^ma, in re-establishing the CSlukyan supremacy is 
evidenced by the Annigeri inscription, dated in 1184-85 A.D.^ 
which says plainly that Bama, who was “a fire of death to 
the Kalacuryas", seized the whole earth for the purpose of 
making the Calukyas lords of all the world*. 

The disappearance of the Kalacuryas from the history 
of Karnataka left the Sinda chieftain Mallideva II in a very 
critical position. He had only one alternative before him. 
It was to acknowledge the suzerainty of Somesvara IV, in 
order to protect the integrity and semi-independence of 
his kingdom from the powerful hands of Vira Ballala II. 
Thus, Mallideva was only too glad to transfer his allegiance 
to Somesvara IV. In fact, an inscription dated in 1189 refers 
to Somesvara as his overlord and describes Mallideva as "a 
dweller at his lotus-feet”.^ The Kadambas also followed 
suit. Kama Deva Kadamba is mentioned as a feudatory of 
Sdmesvara in a record dated in 1189 A.D.^ But Somesvara 
IV did not long exercise his suzerainty. New enemies such 
as the YSdavas in the north and the Hoysalas in the 
south® completely absorbed the Avhole of the Calukyau 
Empire. 

(1) Ep. Car. VII, 8k. 59. 

(2) (7am* Desk Inscriptions, Vol. II, p. 37 ; referred to bjr Dr, Fleet,,. 

Kanarese Dynasties, p, 464. 

(3) Ep. Car,, VII, HI. 46. 

(4) Ibid,, Virr, Sb, 179. 

(5) Jnd* u4nf., 11, p. 299. 
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Thus, MallidSva II automatically became independent 
as soon as SdmSsvara IV ceased to exercise his suzerainty* 
This is shown by an inscription of Mallideva dated in 1195 
A. D., where he is mentioned without any overlord.* But 
later on, Mallideva had to pay a very heavy price for his 
temporary compulsory independence. 

Mallideva was not, however, troubled by any political 
power for a short period of five years, that is, from 1190 
A. D. to 1195. It is presumable that during this period 
he was getting ready in order to resist the expected attacks 
from Vira-Ballaia II who, after defeating the Yadavas in 
1191 A. D., was the most powerful king in the Karnataka. ^ 
The decisive victory of Vira Ballala over the Yadava king 
Bhillama determined, at least temporarily, that the Hoysalas 
should be supreme in the southern part of the Dekkan. 
Thereafter, Vira Ballala turned his attention to subdue the 
two Malidmanijjzlekvarian Houses, namely, the Kadambas of 
Hangal and the Sindas of Belgutti, the hereditary enemies 
of his family. 

Of these two powers, the Kadambas of Hangal were 
undoubtedly the stronger enemies. Vira Ballala, therefore, 
seems to have divided his forces into two. The larger under 
his personal command was meant to invade the Kadamba 
territory, while the smaller force, which probably consisted 
of only foot-soldiers and cavalry, was entrusted to one of his 
generals who had to work under the orders of Ballala’s 
warlike queen Uma Devi. 

Thus, when Vira Ballila was engaged in wars against 
the Kadambas, UmS Dgvi began her persistent attacks 
against the Sindas. Both the contests commenced simulta¬ 
neously in A. D. 1195. A viragal of 1195 refers to the 
battle of Erattapalli* which, we believe, was fought between > 

(1) Ep. Car., Vir, HI. 51. 

(*) I6«d.„ VIII. Sb. 140. 

(3) IWd., 439 and VII, HI. 51. 

6 
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the Sindas and the Hoysalas, though the name of the anti* 
Sinda party is not mentioned. It seems that the Hoysala 
force was defeated on this occasion. We are told that 
one Kalleya NSyaka, being ordered by Mallideva, attacking 
the enemy and aiming at and piercing those who opposed 
them, created alarm in the army. Thus when they were in 
perfect confusion he fell upon them and drove them off. 
It is also said that he slew many before he died on the 
field». 

UmS Devi returned with her army the next year, and 
MallidSva had to fight again. The vlragal states that 
Uma Devi’s warriors, suddenly coming with horses and 
seizing the cows, were defeated. She was repulsed by 
MallidSva’s force under the general Cattaya NSyaka, who 
however was killed in the battle. It is expressly stated that 
Cattaya NSyaka, with great bravery, attacked the enemies 
and drove them back.® As regards the heroism of the 
general, the vlragal says : “ At the bidding of king Malla, 
with whom was Boppa Devi, Cattaya fought among the body¬ 
guards and pursuing the enemies with his sharp sword, so 
that all the world applauded, gained the release from 
transmigration to Svarga"} The vlragal ends with 
further praises of Cattaya’s valour. It is thus apparent 
that the Hoysala force did not succeed this time also. 
Nevertheless, Mallideva lost many of his best warriors 
among whom the body-guard Kgsava Nayaka’s son Mallaya 
and Jedara Somayya’s son Appuga were distinguished *. 
The fact that we possess four memorials preserving this 
. event amply proves that it was a bloody fight causing 
; immense loss of life on both sides. 

(1) Ep. Car. VII, HI. 61. 

(8) Ibid. 

■ <3) md., 37. 

. <4) IMd . 38, 39. 40. 
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Despite this defeat the warlike queen Um5 I»vi was 
persistent in her attacks. Accordingly, she returned again 
the next year apparently with a large force. We are told 
that she was so successful at the beginning that she was 
able to make a raid on Bejagavarti itself, leaving her camp 
on the banks of Kuvadi river*. She was almost nearing 
victory when suddenly the national militia of the Sinda 
kingdom came out in a body, gave battle and defeated 
Uma Dgvi, just when she was seizing the cattle of the 
village Kattige*. 

Mallideva’s army pursued Uma Devi and inflicted a 
severe defeat on her near Voddanakere*. We are told that 
the Sinda soldiers fought bravely, “ slaying many, seizing 
the archers, drawing their daggers and stabbing the horses. 
Among the military officers who died in this battle, Malaya's 
son Cilaya and one Mudanamayya are mentioned. A 
viragal was instantly set up to commemorate their death. 
Thus, we have seen that Uma Devi’s force was defeated on 
each occasion ; but she seems to have obtained a lot of 
booty. 

Nevertheless, Mallideva Sinda was not destined to 
maintain his independence any longer. The same yew, 
that is, in 1193 A. D., Mallideva was made to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Ho 3 rs 4 as. How was this done when 
Uma DSvi was repeatedly defeated ? 

As we have already seen, Vira Ballala II was preoc¬ 
cupied with wars against the Hangal Kadambas in the north, 
and was therefore not able to lead an expedition in person 
against Mallideva Sinda. It was for this reason that a part 
of his force was set apart under Uma Devi for the conquest 
of Belgutti kingdom. But when Ballala II saw that 


(1) Ep.Car„Vll.m.W. 

(2) Ibid, 

(3) Ibid. 
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TJtna Devi was defeated on all occasions, he appears to have 
determined to take personal part in the conquest of the 
Sindas lest they would grow stronger, intoxicated by their 
success against Uma Devi. What is more, Vira Ballala II was 
also defeated and repulsed by the Hangal Kadamba king. 
KSma dSva in his attempt to reduce the fort of Hangal.* 
This was in A, D. 1196. He must have, therefore, realised 
that he would require all his force to bring the Kadambas 
under subjugation. But this was not possible, as long as his 
army was divided under him and his queen Uma Devi. The 
only alternative now left to him was to conquer the Sindas 
first, and then to direct all his attention towards the 
Kadambas. Hence Vira Ballala must have gathered all 
his forces under him and invaded the Sinda territory. 
Mallideva was not so powerful a monarch, like his contem¬ 
porary Kama D§va Kadamba, as to successfully stem the tide 
of the combined Hoysala invasion. He, however, was 
defeated and was forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Vira Ballala. This is evidenced by an inscription, dated in 
1198 A. D. which describes Mallideva Sinda as a Mahdmanda- 
tisvara under Vira Ballala II *. What is more, Mallideva 
was deprived of his northern districts. We are told that in 
1200 A. D., Vira Ballala was in the residence of Vijaya- 
samudra which is called Rdjadhani and is said to be on the 
Tungabhadra.^ It is evidently the same as the Vijayapura 
or Hallavur of other records *, the northern capital of 
the Belgutti Sindas. Vira Ballala was residing at the 
same place in 1205, 1209, 1210 and 1211 A. D.® From this it 
is crystal clear that Vira BallSla had annexed Hallavur after' 
MallidSva’s defeat. 

(1) Fleet, Kanareae Dynaatieg, p. 563. 

(*) £p. Car.. VII, 8k. 316. 

(S) Ibid., V, Hd, 189.; On. 178. 

(4) I5.d., V.Cn.844. 

45) Ibid., V, Cn. 181,172, 244 and Ak. 40.137. 
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Mallidgva II, however, continued to rule as a feudatory 
of the Hoysalas till the end. For an inscription dated in 1204 
A. D. informs us that he was a subordinate of Vira Ballala 

Thus, the regin of Mallideva was disturbed by wars. 
The times were such that it was not possible for the Sindas 
to resist for a long time the attempts of the Hoysalas at 
establishing their hegemony over the Dekkan. That is the 
reason why Mallideva, who fought so bravely againt Um5 
Devi, had to submit to Vira Ballala in 1197 A, D. The 
inscriptions throw some light on the political conditions 
of the time. For instance, we read in one epigraph the 
description of a Sinda official who is said to have been 
“ a plunderer of everything of which fierce feudatories 
are proud 

Among the officials of Mahama'mMesvara Mallideva 
Sinda, some are mentioned. One of them was Suhka- 
veggade Devanna of the customs department, wlio was 
holding the office in 1189 A. D.’' The inscription refers to 
his pious deeds and good qualities. He had an elder 
brother called Perumala who is also said to have been 
serving under Mallideva. Their father was Mikkara Sandi 
Pandita of the Kamagolra and their mother Honnavve. 
We are told that Mah&mandallkvara Mallidevarasa, sending 
for this " generally praised ” Devanna of the herjjunka, 
made a grant of Brngariyahalli in 1189 for the services of 
the god ISiddesvara. On this occasion Devanna was directed 
to release the customs dues and to free the grant from 
artisan’s tax, oil mill tax, partnership tax, biravana, the 
family tax, herjjunka, kodavisa and handara-hana. 

Sandhivigrahi Santiyanna, who is said to have been 
famous as a minister for peace and war, is mentioned in an 


(l) Ep. Car., VII, HI. 7. 
{*) Ibid. 

(3) lhid„ 46. 
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inscription of 1198 A. D.‘ His son was Ica who held the 
flame office after his father. The wife of IcarSja was 
one Sdviyakka. Another official of some note was a certain 
MallidSva, the Gavun<fa of Gaggana-Hasavur. He is men¬ 
tioned as making a grant of land and money for the eight 
manner of ceremonies of the god IsvaradSva *. 

A feudatory of MallidSva Sinda worthy of mention is 
referred to in one record*. He is spoken of as entitled to 
the five big drums and as a crest jewel of great feudatories. 
He was apparently a loyal supporter of his master Mallideva. 
He is described by the titles “plunderer of everything of 
which fierce feudatories are proud, hunter of elephants, an 
elephant-goad to hostile feudatories, a lion in splitting the 
skulls of the rutting elephants his enemies”. It is said 
that he, being born in a good and exhalted famliy, was a 
protector of dharma. An incident which testifies to his 
great bodily strength and valour is fortunately preserved in 
the epigraph which says: “On its coming in bewilder¬ 
ment to the forest and sporting on a hill, by the power of 
his arm he captured a great rutting elephant for the Ca- 
lukya emperor (undoubtedly Somesvara IV), who in return 
for his ready aid gave liim the name of Sdvanta as an ele¬ 
phant-goad, and thus became known in his family as Sdvan- 
ta-Buoa.” His younger brother was Samanta-R5ma, a 
very “Bhlma in wax”. Rama had a son called Racaraalla 
who was known for his skill in wrestling. We have it on 
record that MaMman^atesvara MallidSva and S5manta-Buva 
made grants of land in favour of the god Ramanatha*. 

Among the minor officers, Sahka Gavunda of Ayyanur 
is mentioned. He set up a Nandi in the immemorial agra- 
Mlrn of Nalavatti*. One Hevarasa of Belagavarti 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, Sk. 315. 

<2) Ibid. 

(3) VII. HI. 7. 

(4> Ibid. 

(&) lbid3 
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is said to have repaired the temple of Rame^ara 
in the year 1204 \ Another officer with the designa¬ 
tion Savanta set up the god Rayesvara in Cikka-Begur in 
the name of his father Raya-deva, and also made a grant to 
that god and the god Saiigamesvara of Kuruva. The customs 
officers,Virupayya and Nakanna, who were ruling the customs 
of Edavatte and Ballave mds, are referred to as remitting 
the customs duties of the village Ranganathadevarapurada- 
halli*. Other names are the Nd,l-prabhu Hadavala Kalleya, 
Ndda-heggadc Candayya, Sdmanta Ramayyu, Bhoppa- 
Gavunda, and Maca-Gavunda of Manali 

Mallideva’s reign which began in 1185 A. D. seems to 
have ended in about 1205. The last inscription of his reign 
dated in 1204* probably marks his last date. 

One epigraph gives BoppS Devi as the name of Malli¬ 
deva’s queen *. 

(1) Ep. Car., TI[, HI. 7. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. 
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ISVARA DEVA III. 

On the death of Malli Deva II, his son Isvara D§va III 
ascended the throne of Belgutti.' This event probably took 
place in 1205 A.D, for the last inscription of Malli Deva is 
dated in 1204 ® and the first epigraph of Isvara Deva III is 
dated in 1206.* 

We have already noticed in the last chapter that Malli 
Deva II was forced to give up the northern nads of his king¬ 
dom to Vira Ballala II. Consequently, when Isvara Deva III 
came to the throne, he had to rule over only a small terri¬ 
tory surrounding Bclagavarti, the capital. 

Vila Ballala II, having thus obtained the northern half 
of the Sinda kingdom, entrusted it to the charge of his in¬ 
telligent queen Uma Devi who is described as ruling from 
Hallavur in 1209 A.D.* This was a bitter humiliation to the 
proud Sinda chieftain isvara Deva III, who was a rising youth 
at the time of his coronation. It appears that he was im¬ 
bibed with a deep-seated hatred against the Hoysala dynasty, 
the hereditary enemy of Sindavamsa. He remembered the 
glorious days of the Calukyan Empire and with it the lost 
splendour of the Sinda race. In fact, one of his early 
records, dated in 1208, speaks of the Calukya emperors in 
high terms, though their rule was a thing of the past. The 
epigraph says : "Earth having placed the Kuntala country 
in their hands, they ruled it without anxiety, with all in 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, HI. 25. 

(2) Ibid., 7. 

<3) Ibid., 25. 

44) Ibid., V, Ak. 40. 
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■ creasing happiness”*. Isvara Deva, though dis-possessed of 
a greater portion of his kingdom, was not without hopes of 
retrieving the losses his father had sustained. He was only 
waiting for a favourable opportunity which would free him 
from the intolerable suzerainty of the Hoysala king. 

Isvara Deva was, therefore, only too glad to see the 
rising power of the Yadavas in the north. Singhana, the 
ion of Jaitugi II of the Yadava dynasty, was a very capable 
liionarch who increased his power to a great extent at the 
expense of the Hoysalas. The Gadag inscription of 1213 
A.D. coupled with the statement in the Paithan grant* 
that Singhana over threw Ballala, shows that he succeed¬ 
ed in wrestling back from the Hoysalas all the territory 
lying to the south of the Malprabha and the Krsna. His 
efforts were crowned with still greater success in the follow¬ 
ing two years. His record of 1215 at Belagamve shows that 
he had conquered all the territories occupied by the Hoy¬ 
salas in the neighbourhood of that city.* Isvara Deva III 
was not at all slow to take advantage of this favourable 
political situation. In fact, he seems to have at once trans¬ 
ferred his allegiance to the Yadavas and thus became the 
feudatory of Singhana. This inference is corroborated by 
an inscription, dated in 1215 A.D., which describes Isvara 
Deva III as a subordinate of “ the Yadava Narayana, the 
Pralapa-cakravarti Simhaladeva’’^. When Mayideva Dan- 
nayaka, the governor of the Yadavas, was holding the su¬ 
perintendence of Banavasi-nad, Isvara Deva retained the 
Yadava suzerainty till the end of his life. What is more, he 
appears to have been a strenuous supporter of Singhana^ 
while a dead enemy of Vira-Ballala II. That Singhana 
found an able supporter in Isvara Deva is evidenced by a 

(1) Ep. Car., VII. HI. 25. 

(2) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 524.. 

(3) Ind. Ant,, XIV, p. 314. 

(4) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. v23. 

<5) Cor., VII, HI. 25. 
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Sinda record of the latter’s reign, which proudly states that 
it was out of the Sinddnvaya that the growth of Simhala’s 
kingdom arose’. 

The Hoysaja power had suffered great damage in this 
period owing to the constant struggles with the Yadavas. 
This had obviously a deliterious effect upon them, which 
satisfactorily explains how Isvara Deva III could free him¬ 
self from the Hoysala yoke in course of a few years. More¬ 
over Vira Ballala had much advanced in age and had 
lost the juvenile vigour that had alwtiys attended his early 
expeditions. 

Nevertheless, the ambitious old man seems to have 
carried on raids against the Belgutti kingdom, though he did 
not lead them in person. A Sinda viragal of 1215 records; 
*'Wben, with all titles, the Mahamundalesvara Isvara Devarasa 
was in Belagavarti, ruling in peace and wisdom, one day 
Malla Setti’s son Kalya, being ordered by Isvara Deva 
fought in the battle and gained the world of gods.”* It is 
true that the viragal does upt mention the name of the 
enemy against whom the battle was fought. But it may be 
rightly presumed that it was the Hoysala force that was 
carrying on expeditions against Isvara Deva. For there was 
no other political power, then left in the neighbourhood 
of Belgutti, so strong as to invade the Sinda territory. The 
Sntaras, the southern neighbours of the Sindas, had now 
fallen on evil days. They had lost a considerable portion 
of their territory, and had transferred the centre of their 
Kingdom southwards to Kalasa in the Mudagere Taluka.® 
Kamadeva, the Kadamba king of Hangal, was no doubt a 
powerful monarch. Though he was successful in subjugat- 


(1) Ev. Car., VII, HI. 20. 

(2) Ibid., il. 

(3) Ifcid., VI, Mg. 65. 
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ing the Santaraa, the Alupas and the Gsa Kadambas', he 
dared not to oppose Isvara Deva Sinda. At any rate, a 
Sinda of 1216 A. D. shows that the Be^as-were 

making raids on Belagavarti kingdom.® And we know that 
the Hoysala kings enlisted local robber tribes of the Bedas 
in their army. It is thus apparent that Vira Ballala was 
bent upon bringing back Isvara Deva Sinda to his allegiance. 

But to know how far his efforts were crowned with 
success, we have to study the Sinda records that have come 
down to us. It is said in one of these inscriptions that 
a certJiin fight took place in the Belagavarti fort itself in the 
year 1215 A. D.* But the vtragal does not say anything 
about the result of this fight. The very fact that the enemy 
was successful in entering the fort shows that the Hoysalas 
were almost nearing victory. But as ill-luck would have it, 
they appear to have been repulsed. For we learn from 
another viragal that in the next year the Sinda kingdom 
was tlireatened by the Hoysalas who now returned with a 
larger Bi^a force.* How was it possible for Isvara Dgva to 
prevail so successfully against the Hoysala army which was 
almost on the point of victory ? The obvious reason for 
this seems to be that the Yadava general Mayi Deva Danna- 
yaka, who was then the governor of Banavasi-nad®, hurried 
to the support of his ally Isvara Deva and pursued the 
Hoysala force. A Sinda vtragal dated in 1215 A. D. 
mentioning the name of Mayi Deva Daijnayaka, lends 
support to our presumption. It states that when Malla’s son 
Iwara Deva was gaining great mSrit, a hero, ( whose name 

(1) Cam. Desa Inscriptions, Vol. II, p. 605; referred to by Dr. Fleet, 

JSanarese Dynasties, p. 568; Ep. Car., VIII, 8b. 188; Morae*! 

Kadamba Kula, Appendix No. Ill, 5. 

(2) JSfp. Cor, VII, HI. 48. 

(3) J6«d:.,42. 

(4) Ibid.,iS. 

(5) lbid.,4A. 
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is unfortunately worn out ) fighting bravely, drove oCF the 
enemies ^nd entered yrith his horse the abode of 
■svarga 

The next year witnessed a greater conflict, which was 
at last decided in favour of the Sindas and the Yadavas.® 
We are told that the Hoysalas came with a large Beda force 
and began looting the Sinda territory. Patta Sahani 
Cinna, who assumed the generalship of the Sinda army, 
was a great soldier and a faithful servant. Though he 
lost his life in the attempt, he is said to have inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the raiders who took to their heels. 

Patta Sahani Cinna, like an angry Yama, pursued them”, 
says the vtragal. “ Hastening after them, on coming in 
sight of the force, he shouted, and charging on his 
horse which was as fleet as the wind, he played at ball with 
.their heads, and performing astonishing feats, received the 
cows, and made feast for the kites”. ‘‘Who had a servant 
like Cinnayya was to Isvara Deva ? ”, asks the composer. 

Thus having successfully carried out his master’s orders, 
he went to svarga Isvara Deva, approving of the 
incalculable services of his general, made a grant of land 
as a dihgariga vrtti ( or servant’s means of livelihood ) to 
his son and to his younger brother Yahkayya, to be con¬ 
tinued to children’s children. ■’ 

Being encouraged with this success, Isvara Dgva 
Sinda set on the task of extending his kingdom, and thus to 
recover all the districts Avhich formed the part of the Sinda 
territory during the distinguished rule of his grand-father 
Isvara Deva II. Fortunately for him the times were very 
favourable. Vira Ballala II was now an old man with lost 
vigour. Moreover, we are told that he, being on a tour of 
victory, was in 1818 in his camp at Nidugal-durga in 
Sire-Ndd, the e.xtreme north-eastern part of what is now 

(1) £p. Cor., VII, HI. 44. 

(2) JWd.. 48. 

(3) Ibid. 
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known as Mysore State.’ Thus Isvara DSva was left free 
to pursue his policy of aggression in the western part of 
Mysore. As regards the Kadambas of Hangal, the north¬ 
western neighbours of Belgutti kings, their illustrious king 
KSma Dgva died in 1217 A. D., and was succeeded by 
Malli Deva who was not as powerful as his predecessor.® We 
have already noticed that the Santara kings were very weak 
during this period. What is more, the Yadavas of Devagiri 
were not only in good terms with the Sindas, but their 
general Mayi Deva Dannayaka, who was then in charge of 
Banavasi province*, found in Isvara Deva a good supporter 
of his policy. 

It looks as if the Yadavas and the Sindas of Belgutti 
formed a secret alliance against the Kadambas of Hangal, 
who had not acknowledged the suzerainty of Singhana. 
Accordingly, Isvara Deva began cattle raids on the Kadamba 
territory. Lifting neighbour’s cattle was one of the causes 
of ancient warfare in the Karnataka. We have already seen 
that this was the basis of many a war between several 
powers in the Dekkan. In fact, cattle-lift was nothing short 
of a call to arm. We are told that Isvara Deva III of Belaga- 
varti, with various chieftains and with the Nayakas of the 
Santalige district, together with ten thousand men and a 
thousand horses, descended on Abbaluru (modern Ablur in 
Dharwar District ), which was then included in the Hangal 
Kadamba kingdom, and seized the herd of penned-up cows.* 
Bira Gauda of Abbalur at once called the local militia and 
gave orders to fall upon the enemy. Two brothers of car¬ 
penter’s caste by name MScha and Goma displayed wonder¬ 
ful bravery on this occasion. “While the valiant Badiga 
Maca”, says the vlragal, “having rained blows on the array 
of horses that he drove away, was still attacking them, and 

(1) i?p. Car.. V, Hn., 61. 

(2) Moraas, Kadamba Kula, p. 149. 

(3) JPp. Car. Vlt, HI. 48. 

(4) Kp. Ind., V, p. 864. 
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while Goma, having started fiercely at them, was shootii^ 
arrows, the whole of the hostile force immediately fell down 
in all the directions. What words can I use! If you con¬ 
sider, it surpasses all comparison !! Meeting them in the 
most terrifying manner, Maca, the son of Kstsja, plunged 
recklessly into the hostile force, and pierced many of them 
in such a way that the bravery of these two brothers was a 
wonder to the earth. Maca and Goma fought in battle with 
many people, and killed numbers of them, and went with 
^reat fame to heaven”. 

From this extract it is quite clear that Isvara Dgva was 
bound to retire to his own territor)'^ leaving the raid. 

The viragal is also important in as much as it says that 
the Nayakas of Satalige district were in the army of Isvara 
Deva. Satalige is the same as Santalige, the original king¬ 
dom of the Santaras. We have already noticed that the 
Santaras were very weak during this period. It is therefore 
quite possible that Isvara Deva, with the support of the 
Yadava general Mayideva, encroached on the Santara terri¬ 
tory and thus extended the southern borders of his king¬ 
dom. The Nayakas mentioned in the above record were un¬ 
doubtedly the local chiefs appointed by Isvara Deva to rule 
over this newly acquired district. 

Isvara Deva seems to have continued to make incursions 
into the Kadamba country, though there is no evidence to 
that effect. Despite the aggressive policy of the Sindas and 
the Yadavas, Kadambas of Hangal did not aknowledge the 
supremacy of Singhana during the life-time of Isvara DSva. 
In fact, the Kadamba inscriptions of this period do 
not refer to any king as their overlord. On the contrary, 
all the records invariably style the Kadamba king “the 
Kadamba Cakravarii"'. 

(1) j£p. Car., VIII, Sb. 188 ; referred to bjr Prof. Moraes, JTadambs 
Kula, p. 151. 
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But one of the immediate results of these constant 
raids was that brigandage and lawlessness grew in the 
Kadamba countr)^ It is needless to say that the Sinda and 
Yadava armies marching about the kingdom laid waste the 
fields and severely crippled the agricultural industry. The 
people who were thereby thrown out of employment natu¬ 
rally took to the familiar resources of rapine and plunder. 
Inscriptions are abounding in the country which recount 
the outrages committed by the brigands. 

The reign of Isvara Deva’s predecessor had witnessed 
the end of the Tandy a kingdom of Uccangi. In A. D. 
1220 we find the Pandya-nad under the Hoysalas who it is 
said had thrashed the Pandya kings on the field of battle®. 
But Vira Ballala II having died in 1220 A.D., Isvara Deva 
Sinda made it his policy to extend the limits of his kingdom 
on the Pandya side also. As a matter of fact, he is 
described as ruling the Uccangi thirty among other na(j.s 
in 1320 A. D^. 

A Honnali inscription discloses the fact that Isvara 
Deva. Ill had at least two queens; they were Cattale, the 
mother of Kesava, and a certain Devi, (whose nsime is not 
legible) the mother of Sovale and Kalale*. 

(0 Ep.Car.,yill. Sb. 224, 227. 

(2) Ihid., XI, Hk. 56. 

(3) Ibirf.. VII, HI. 20. 

(4) Ihid. 



CHAPTER XIII 

KESAVA DEVA 11. 

Kesava Deva was the son of Isvara Deva III' and of his 
queen Cattale®. We cannot saj' in paucity of materials 
when precisely he came to the throne. However, the fact 
that the latest date of Isvani Deva afforded by the epigraphs 
is A. D. 1222* and the earliest record of Kesava Deva is 
dated in 1232, may lead us to infer that A. D. 1227-28 was 
probably the year of his succession. 

We possess only one record of Kesava Deva’s reign. 
The conflict between the Yadava governors and the Kadam- 
bas of Hangal continued in the reign of Kesava Deva. But 
there is every reason to believe that K§sava Deva did not 
follow in his father’s foot-steps, in so far as his policy towards 
the Kadambas was concerned. To obtain an explanation 
for this change of political affairs, we have to get into touch 
with the relations of the Yadava governors of Banavasi-nad 
with the Sinda chieftains. 

We have already noticed that in about A. D. 1216, 
Mayideva Dannayaka was holding the superintendence of 
Banavasi-nad*. Mayideva was a notable figure in the 
galaxy of the Yadava governors. His policy was to bring the 
Kadambas of Hangal under the suzerainty of Singhana, with 
the active help of the Sinda chieftain Isvara Deva III. But 
before Mayideva’s efforts were crow'ned with success, he 
ceased to hold the office of governorship. The successor 
of Mayideva was one Vahkaravuta who is referred to as 
carrying on the government of Banavasi in 1222 A. D.® 
Vahkaravuta semsto have attained considerable success in his 
attempt to increase the Yadava influence to the south of the 


(1) Ep. Car., VII, HI. 20, 45. 
• 3) Ihid„ 

(5) Ep., VII. HI. 20. 
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TungabhadrS. That Isvara Deva III Sinda was a strenuous 
supporter of Vanka is evidenced by a record of 1222, which 
states that the Sindakula was instrumental for the growth of 
Simhala’s kingdom.' 

The next figure in the galaxy of the Yadava governors 
teas Honna Bommi Setti. He is mentioned as holding the 
superintendence of Banavasi-nad in 1232 A. D.*. It seems 
that Honna Bammi Setti was not at all popular with the Sinda 
chieftain Kesava Deva. As a matter of fact, the governor 
was so much hated by Kesava Deva that we have it on re¬ 
cord that one day he marched upon Honni Bommi Setti*. 
We are told that when Honna Bomma in anger came with a 
large army and horse-men to drive out the Sindas, the Sinda 
general Bamma, in accordance with Kesava Deva’s orders, 
attacked him and slew “the whole of the boasting enemy’s 
force".^ It was this hostility that made Kesava Deva to 
change his policy towards the Yadavas and consequently 
towards the Kadambas. It is quite probable that Kesava 
Deva, having freed himself from the Yadava yoke, joined 
hands with the Kadamba king Mallideva in the latter’s at»- 
tempt to maintain his independence. This inference is sup¬ 
ported by the fact that the successor of Kesava Deva was an 
independent king fighting against the Yadavas, and that the 
Hangal King Mallideva did not accept the suzerainty of the 
Yadavas till 1239*, the probable year of Kesava Deva’s death. 

We said above that we possess only one record of this 
king. From this it is also possible to deduce that his reign 
was a short one. He seems to have ruled for a period of 
ten years, that is, from 1228 A. D. to about 1238, Neverthe¬ 
less, this short reign is remarkable in as much as it threw off 
the Yadava allegiance and declared independence. 


(1) i^p. Car., VII, HI. 20 . 
(3) Ibid, 

<5) I6id. VIII,8b. 319. 
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(2) Iftjd., 43. 
(4) IHd. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
bIra deva. 

Bira Deva, also known as Harabira, was probably the 
son of Kesava Deva. He ascended the throne in about 1239 A» 
D., and continued the struggle with the Yadavas wliich his 
predecessor had begun. His reign, therefore, was full of 
wars. Consequently, all the five records we possess of him 
are viragals. 

Bira Deva was an unfortunate prince. The year of his 
succession witnessed an important political event vrhich 
had a bad effect on the Belgutti kingdom. That year marks 
the final submission of the Hangal Kadamba king Mallideva 
to the Yadavas.' A vlragal of 1239 records that Sinhana- 
Deva’s ( Singhana’s ) Nayakas came with 30,000 horse and 
captured the hill fortress of Gutti, burnt the nad, “ and 
marched along with their booty openly displayed'’.® We 
have already seen in the last chapter that Mallideva 
Kadamba and Kesava Deva Sinda had formed an alliance 
against the Yadavas. Mallideva having yielded to the 
Yadavas, Bira-deva the successor of Kesava Deva, was 
forced to fight single-handed against the army of Singhana 
in order to maintain his independence. 

Hostilities, however, broke out early in 1244 A. D., A 
vlragal of this year refers to the battle that was fought 
between Bira Deva and a certain LakhanapSla on the 
plains of Hattivur.* Lakhanapala seems to be the same 
person called Laksraipala, who is mentioned as an officer 
of Singhana Deva in a Sorab inscription of 1242.* The 
events of this battle are described in the vlragal. It records: 

When...BTra Devarasa w'as in Belagavatti, ruling the 

(1) Fleet Kanareae Dynaaties, p. 533.; Moraes, Kadamba Kula, p. 151. 

(S) Ep. Car., VIII. Sb. 31«. 

. (3) Ep. Car., VII, HI. 49. 

. <4) Ibid., VIII, 8b. 485. 
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lun^doni with his strong ftrni—"L 3 .l£hftnftpSl,& Kslidtwft 
havixigraided,— in the battle of Hattivur, when the an^ 
Lakhanapala’s horsemen were charging and his army like 
a roaring ocean were coming on, seeing the terrified king 
and his chieftains preparing to go forth with an ocean of 
army to meet them, he attacked the ( enemy’s ) force be¬ 
forehand, and driving them back, slew many in an astound¬ 
ing manner,—Aicuga’’. Then follows a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the battle-field. It is said that the mighty brave 
Aicuga fell upon the horses and the army like a 
thunderbolt, and throwing them down, slew the force. It 
may, however, be concluded that Bira Deva was able to 
repulse the enemy, though Aicuga lost his life in the 
attempt. 

The Yadavas returned with a larger force the next 
year. We are told that Bira Deva was in the residence of 
Kallise, instead of being in Belagavarti, when 

the rival army invaded the country. ' The Yadava 
force was led by two great generals of Singhana, namely, 
Bappula and Srldhara Dannayaka. It is said that the former, 
with all his officers and battle array, having besieged Kudali, 
the latter joined him in the fight. That Srldhara Dannayaka 
had a large force at his command is evidenced by the fact 
that he is described as “ the great minister, master over 
seventy-two officials, master of alt wealth, collector of 
Sevuna’s battle array”. Kudali was apparently a fort of 
great strategical importance, commanding the road to Bela¬ 
gavarti. It was situated on the confluence of the rivers 
Tuhga and Bhadra, and was of considerable strength on 
account of its being surrounded by the waters of these two 
rivers. The vlragal states that a certain Babbara-baha 
Bamna of Setu on the Sinda side, “piercing and cutting 
down with one stroke,” fought bravely displaying his valour. 
The record is silent as to the result of this war. But it is 
<}Uite likely that the Yadavas succeeded on this occasion- 
(1) Ep. Car., VII, HI. 54. (2) Ibid 
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A later inscription of 1947 A. D., which represents Bira DSvat 
as still fighting the Yadavas on the plains of NSmatti', point¬ 
edly indicates that the latter were successful in reaching 
that town which was only about five miles from Belgutti 
on the road to Kudali. 

After reducing the fort of Kudali in 1245, the Yadava 
army marched against the Sinda capital. But it was not 
so easy a task to reach it, as the Sinda force was giving 
battle on almost every place of strategical importance. One 
of these battles is recorded in a vtragal of 1146 A. D. ® It 
was fought between Dgkarasa and the ministers Medimaya 
and Sridhara. In A. D. 1147 the Yadavas, however, reached 
the famous town of Nematti where ensued the last great 
fight between the Sindas and the Yadavas.^ We are told 
that Bira Deva now called all his subordinates to his court 
and held an assembly of the “braves”. When they were 
thus deliberating as to what was to be done, the Pattasahani 

Gahgeya Sahani’s son-in-law Ecaya, says the viragal, gave 
his word as follows : “When the enemy's army, with all the 
forces, comes and attacks with fury, so that the royal 
inspectors are taken prisoners with my dagger stabbing 
choice horses and notable chiefs, I will throw the enemy’s, 
army into confusion.” In consequence of this pledge, he 
was presented with the umbrella which was the stake. 

The Sinda generals, namely, Dekarasa and Ceiangi 
Biraya Nayaka, with all their forces united, advanced into 
the plain of Nematti. On hearing this, the great Yadava 
minister Medimaya Nayaka and Sridhara Deva marched 
forth with all the attendants of the line in Koppalu, and 
attacking them, drove them back. “ Then the enemy’s 
force, getting mixed up with the force collected on th& 
field, attacked them so that they had no time to cook”. 
Thereupon, says the composer, “What can say of him who 
gave such a novel promise to Birarasa ?—The host at 

U) £p. Car., VII, HI, 55. 

(*) /6»rf.,58. 


(3) im., 55. 
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that moment, like a last deluge, like a last fire, like 

Kamari’s fury, being chased and fleeing, Ecana stood, and 
as he had said, “A slaughter of the enemy with this dagger 
will I make," so he did. Many he gashed and tore to 
pieces, many he split and cut into pieces, many he seized 

.alive by the head, the brave Eciga of a dagger, the hero 
in war. Choice horses and noted chiefs he stabbed, and 
distinguished himself, as the rain of flowers was falling 
upon him, he gained sagga ( heaven’ )”. 

The viragal, of course, does not claim victory, though 

it highly extols the bravery of Eciga. However, there is 
every reason to believe that the Sindas were completely 
crushed and that Blra Deva who was in charge of a reserve 
force, descending to the battle-field, was slain. For we 
■have no mention of Blra Deva in later records. What ulti¬ 
mately became of the Belgutti Sindas does not appear. -The 
conquest and death of Blra Deva closes the last chapter in 
the history of the Belgutti House. But certain descendants 
of the Sinda line appear to have been holding offices in 
the Government in parts oftheSimoga District till the end 
of the first quarter of the fourteenth century.® 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, HI. 55. 

(2) Ibid., VIII, Sb. 209, 291, 295. 
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LAST TRACES OF BELGUTTI SINDAS 

The dynasty of the Sindas of Belgutti praotically ended 
with Bira Deva. After his death which occurred in 
about A. D. 1347, the kingdom passed over to the Yadavas* 
For a period of about forty years after 1247, no epigraphic 
record throwing any light on the history of the Sindas has 
as yet come to notice. But a Sorab inscription, dated in 
1289 A. D., informs us that a scion of the Sinda family by 
name Madhukarayya was holding the office of Nal-prabhu 
under the Yadava king Ramadeva Raya (Ramcandra), who 
is here st 3 ded Yadava Narayana, the Bhxijahala^pratidha’- 
praiapa^-cakravarti'* ? From this it is apparent that the 
Sindas had lost their kingdom by the time Madhukarayya 
took service under Ramcandra. The fact that Madhu- 
karayya was a direct descendant of the Belgutti line is 
aianifest from his titles " the Sinda-GovindUy Sitagara-ganda, 

JPdtdla-cakravartif born in the Bhujagendra-vamsa". It will 
be remembered that these titles were first assumed by 
Isvara Deva II, the greatest king of the Belgutti line. 

In 1312 we come across another Sinda officer named 
Kama 3 ^ 3 ^a, who is mentioned with the usual titles of the Bel¬ 
gutti Sindas. After referring to the Yadavas, the inscription 
begins : Be it well. When the Sindhn^Govinda, the jPu/u- 

la-cakravarli born in the Bhujagmdravamka ( with other epi¬ 
thets), the Nalprabhuy the great ndga general, Kamayya^ 
having attacked Sateyanahalli, burnt it and carried off the 
plunder. Tankapadala Bommayya attacking them, slew 
Kamayya's brother-in-law, many men and horses, and dis¬ 
tinguishing himself, gained the world of Gods".^ 

<1) iTp. Car., VIII, Sb. f09. 

C2) Jbid.y 295. 
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It may be inferred from the above extract that Kamayya 
•was holding the responsible military post of a general, be¬ 
sides the administrative office of a Nalprabhu. The attack on 
Satgyanahalli was perhaps a raid against the Hoysala terri¬ 
tory. For records tell us that the conflict that broke out in 
1305 between the Yadavas and the Hoysalas continued for 
some years.’ 

We have no more information about the descendants of 
the Belgutti family. 

(1) Ep. Car^^ VIII, Sa. 156., Mys, Arch. Report, 1912 
Para 73, and 1913, Para 85. 
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PART II 


THE SINDAS OF YELBURGA 




CHAPTER I 


EARLY HISTORY OF SINDAVADI 

The districts of Kisukadu Seventy, the Kelavadi Three- 
hundred, the Bagadage Seventy and the Nareyamgal Twelve 
were collective!)^ called the Sindavadi-nad. The name means 
^^the country of the Sindas It is true that the territory 
held by the Kurugod Sindas in Bellary District was also 
known by the same name. As we are here concerned only 
with that part of the country under the Yelburga Sindas, we 
conveniently identify it with the kingdom of the Yelburga 
dynasty for our present purpose. 

Of the four districts making Sindavadi, Kisukadu 
Seventy is the most important, so far as its early history 
is concerned. The ancient capital of this district was the 
town of Kisuvolal or Pattadakisuvol&l, the existence of which 
under the name of Kisuvolal is carried back to A. D. 602, 
when it was only an ordinary village.^ The ancient 
temples and inscriptions of Pattadakal prove it to have been 
a place of great consequence. In fact, it was the seat of 
administration for a period of many centuries upto the time 
when the Yelburga Sindas founded Erarabarage. 

The early history of Sindavadi is almost identical with 
that of the Kisukadu Seventy and the Bagadage Seventy, 
which later on formed the most prominent districts of the 
Sinda kingdom. The existence of these two districts under 
their names and as Seventy districts is carried back to about 
A. D. 910 when they were under the Rastrakuta rule. We 
are told that Krsna II, who reigned between A. D. 878 and 
912, gave the Kisukadu Seventy and the Bage (Bagadage) 
Seventy, along with the Puligere Three-hundred and the 
Belvola Three-hundred, to the Western Ganga prince Butuga 


(1) Ind. AnL, XIX.. p. 20. 
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II, as a dowry of his wife Revakanimmadi, the eldest sister 
of Krsna IIP. And in about A. D. 950, Krsna III confirm¬ 
ed Butuga in the possession of the above mentioned four 
districts and also gave him the Banavasi Twelve-thousand 
as a reward for killing the Cola king Rajaditya.® In A. D. 
997 Kisukadu was in the administrative charge of the Mahn- 
samanta Tailapanankakara under the Western Calukya 
king Taila H*; and the same person was still holding it in 
A. D. 1005 under Irivabedanga Satyasraya.* During the 
first half of the eleventh century, it vras administered along 
with some neighbouring districts by the famous princess 
Akkadevi, first under her elder brother Vikramaditya V,* 
then under her younger brother Jayasiraha IP and lastly 
under Sdmesvara 17 It w'as in the reign of Vikramaditya the 
great that the Sindas of Yelburga extended their influence, 
and accordingly came to be the masters of that part of 
Kuntala, which consequently assumed the name of Sinda- 
vacli-nad. 

(1) Ep. Ind., IV. pp. 351-354. 

(3) Ibid., VI, pp. 53, 57. 

(3) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p, 186 ; Ep, Ind,, VI, p, 254* 

(4) Ind. Ant^XXX, p. 265. 

(5) Ep. .Ind., XV, p. 76. 

(6) Ind.Ant.XVlll, p. 275. 

(7) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 204, 



CHAPTER II 

BEGINNINGS OF THE DYNASTY 

The Yelburga branch is not onlj" the most important 
branch of the Sinda race, but also a very prominent dynasty 
among the Mahamandalesvaras of ancient Dekkan. But as 
to the origin of this dynasty, we have no information in the 
inscriptions of the Yelburga family. The geneological list 
commences very abruptly with seven brothers, namely, 
Acugi I, Naka, Sihga I, Dasa, Dama, Cavunda I and Cava, 
the name of whose father is not stated. The records give 
no hint of the mythological origin or of the hereditary title 
and insignia of their faraih^ Thus we are not in a posi¬ 
tion to say anything definitely as to the beginnings of this 
renowned dynasty. 

Nevertheless, some interesting information of the 
Sindas of Bagadage (modern Bagalkot)' is furnished by a 
stone inscription at Bhairanamatti in the Bagalkot Taluka 
of the Bijapur District.® As the hereditary territory of the 
Yelburga Sindas included Bagadage Seventy among other 
districts and as the Bagadage Sindas ruled prior to the 
Yelburga Sindas, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
later dynasty took its origin from the former. 

(1) As to the identifioation of BSgacJage with modern BSigalkSt, Dr 
Fleet writes:—‘^Bagafjage Seventy is plainly identical with BSgalkSt in 
Bijapur. 1 have only recently obtained the means of localising precisely 
the position of this district, and of determining the town from which it 
took its name. That town is BSgalkot in the BijSpur District. It bad 
long been known to me that the rustics call this place “BSngafJikote/* the 
popular examination of which is that some NawSb assigned it to his wife 
for pin money (lif. for bangles, bangadi)* And I have a suspicion, but no 
teore, that it might be the ancient Bagadiage or BSgadige. All doubt has 
ntlw bden removed by my examination of an inscription on a stone which 
stands in the court yard of the TalukS Kaoheri at BSgalkot, and was 
brought I understand from the neighbounog village of Kerkal, and which 
mentions “the famous capital, BSgadageya-kote.” Ep, Ind,^ II, p. 170. 

(2) Ep. Ind,, III, p. 230. 
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The record refers first to the reign of the Western 
Calukya king Taila II and to the year A. D. 990 when, it 
says, there was a Sinda prince named Pulilmla, belonging to 
the family of the serpents.' It then proceeds to give Puli- 
kala’s geneology. After describing the origin of the Sinda 
race, the record seems to state that thirty-one princes in 
succession ruled Bagadage District and that then there was 
born a famous prince named Sinda. His descendant 
was a certain Karamara or Kammayyarasa who was 
ruling Bagadage Seventy. This Kammara was the 
father of Pulikala who has the date in A. D. 990. The 
son of Pulikala was the Mahasamanta Nagaditya who is 
described as an ornament of the family of the serpents, 
“ lord of Bhogavati, the best of towns,” lord of the banner 
of the hooded serpents Ananta and Vasuki and Taksaka, 
a very Kamadeva with his tiger-crest, an ornament of the 
Sinda family. Nagaditya was ruling as a distinguished 
feudatory of the Western Calukya King Jayasimha II who 
reigned from A. D. 1018 to 1042. The record furnishes for 
Nagaditya the date of the Sakasamoat 255 corresponding 
to A.D. 1033-34. 

Nagaditya is recorded to have granted to a priest a 
field measuring one thousand mattars by the measuring rod 
of Pattiya-Mattaura, ( modern Hatti-MattSr in the Karajgi 
Taluka of the Dharwar District), which implies that the 
village Hatti-Mattur was in his kingdom. This would 
naturally have us believe that Nagaditya was a powerful 
feudatory who was able to extend his territory beyond the 
limits of Bagadage. It is quite probable that he was the 
founder of the Yelburga branch. We know from the same 
record at Bhairanamatti that Nagaditya had a son called 
Polasinda by his wife Poleyabbe-arasi. Polasinda’s son 
§@vya was the contemporary of the Calukya king SomSsvara 
II who ruled from 1069 to 1076. It is thus apparent that 


(1) Ep. Ind., Ill, pp. 234-35. 
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Polasinda lived circa 1050 A, D. The seven brothers, who 
are the earliest known members of the Yelburga branch, 
also lived about the middle of the eleventh century, as we 
shall presently see in the following chapters. 

From the above facts it can be presumed that Nag^- 
ditya was also the father of these seven brothers. It may 
be that he had a second wife, the senior queen being 
Poleyabbarasi, the mother of Polasinda. If it is so, it is 
again probable that by his younger wife he had Acugi I and 
his six brothers. Nagaditya must have naturally appointed 
Polasinda as the Yuvaraja and instructed him to rule only 
the ancestral district of Bagadage. The non-hereditary 
portions which seem to have been acquired by Nagaditya 
himself were perhaps handed over to Acugi and his brothers* 
The non-hereditary territory thus entrusted to the charge 
of the seven brothers was undoubtedly the originnl kingdom 
of the Yelburga Sindas. It is thus plain that, though .the 
first ruler of the Yelburga Sindas was Acugi I, the originator 
of the dynasty was Mahosamanta Nagaditya, the illustrious 
king of the Bagadage family. 



CHAPTER III. 


ACUGl I. 

The earliest king of the Yelburga branch, of Whom we 
have some definite historical information, is Acugi I or 
Acugideva or Aca. He was not the founder of the dynasty. 
By the time he ascended the throne, the Sindas of Yelburga 
must have firmly established themselves as a ruling family. 
For the Pattadakal inscription clearly states that Acugi was 
possessed of stability equal to that of the mountain 
Mandara.’ 

Acugi appears to have been a great soldier. Born in 
the powerful Sinda race, “ he possessed of an arm that was 
ver)' violent in conquering the hostile rulers of the earth 
Nevertheless, it will be remembered that he was not an inde¬ 
pendent emperor who could successfully wage wars with 
the “ rulers of the earth What the inscription means is 
that he, being a faithful and powerful feudatory of the 
Calukyas, was a pillar of strength, ever ready to light for the 
Calukvan supremacy. "Being of unequalled courage, he 
attained in the very presence of the Calukyan king the 
pinnacle of greatness among those who sound the trumpet 
of their firm determination 

i'hc records describe him as a chieftain of outstanding 
ability. He was " the foremost of rising warriors ", says the 
Naregul inscription, " and the most excellent of chieftains, 
performing achievements that enhanced the glory and the 
prosperity of the Sinda race Another epigraph calls him 
a glorious king who was esteemed the glory of the Sindakuia, 

<1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relatinq to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. B. 

Ji. A. S., XI, p. 269, 

(2) Ibid., p. 233. 

(3) Ibid. 

<4) Ibid. 
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ivho broke down the courage of the hostile chieftains, who 
was a very Purandhara in respect of his might and who was 
possessed of unequalled prowess/ which may be taken to 
imply that he was not in the least inferior to other Maha^ 
mandalHvaras of his time. 

Acugi is described in the Naregal inscription above 
referred to as acquainted with many accomplishments 
(ndmkaldkZivi dan ). 

There is no further mention of this ruler in the Sinda 
records. It is possible that when he died his son Bamma 
was an infant. For we are told that after Acugi’s death, his 
brothers were looking after the administration of the 
kingdonr. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Jielatin'j to the i^in'kiD (nnsd Chieftains, J. B. B, 
R. A. S., XI p. 26i*. 

(2) Ibid., p. 233. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CAVUNDA AND HIS BROTHERS. 

The younger brothers of Acugi I were king. Naka, king 
Singa, king Dasa, king Dava or Dama, king Cavunda and 
king Cava “ who were resplendent, being eminent in respect 
of their good qualities Among these brothers, king 
Cavunda, though the fourth, was undoubtedly the most 
distinguished. The record states that he was impetuous in 
war. The might of his arm excelled in causing fear to all. 
his enemies. He was the abode of the goddess of fame. 

We have no evidence to show that Cavunda or 
any of his brothers actually reigned as crowned kings. It 
is true that they are all called nrpas (kings), which only 
implies that they were the members of the royal family.* 
As kingship was hereditary, none of the brothers seems to 
have succeeded Acugi. The real successor to the throne 
was Bamma, the son of Acugi. It is possible that Bamma 
was only a minor, as suggested in the last chapter, when his 
father died. 

Cavunda and his brothers appear to have been acting sts 
regents to their nephew. They must have discharged their 
trust faithfully and efficiently, as the records testify to their 
military ability. King Naka, says the Pattadakal inscrip¬ 
tion, was a very wielder of the thunderbolts towards the 
mountains which w'ere the arrogant and brave hostile kings.* 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains^ J, B, B 
R,A,8.,X1, p. m 

(2) This practice is still prevalent in the Karn5taka. For example, 
not only the members of the royal family of Mysore, but also the 
members of that ruling community are all called by the designa¬ 
tion arasu or king. 

(3) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J, B, B 

A,S„Xlv.m, 
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CStiiadi mi kis itolkn 
» • 

Similarly, king Simha and king Dasa are described as 
abounded with the valour of fierce demeanour.' 

OfDavaorDamawebaveno information beyond the 
bare mention of his name. This would perhaps explain that 
he was not taking any active part in the government of the 

countrv. 

¥ 

We are informed that king Cava earned the name 
Carudatta for his unbounded liberality.^ This Carudatta 
was perhaps the character of this name in the drama of 
Mfckkktika, It is not unreasonable to suppose, in this 
connection, that the play was so popularly known in those 
days that Carudatta perhaps became a proverbial name. 


(1) Fleet, kicripim Mating to tk J. it. H- 

I i S., XI, p, 2f)9. 

( 2 ) 



CHAPTER V 


BAMMA 

Barama was the son and successor of Acugi I. The 
Pattadakal inscription tells us that he received wealthy 
presents from his emperor whose name is not disclosed.' 
Nevertheless, we learn from the Nidagundi inscription that 
king Singa the brother of Bamma and the CSlukya emperor 
Somesvara II were contemporaries.* This statement further 
seems to imply that Bamma was the feudatory of Somesvara 
II who reigned from 1069 to 1076 A. D. or of his predeces¬ 
sor. 


It is clear from the lithic records that Bamma was as 
distinguished a ruler as his father had been. The Naregal 
inscription pays a high tribute to his kingly qualities. King 
Bamma, says the epigraph, “was glorious, becoming through 
the might of his arm the favourite of the lovely woman 
Absolute Sovereignty, being preeminent among kings who 
are formidable in battle”.* 

Bamma was not only a brave warrior but also a patron 
of learning and literature. We are informed that he, being 
a “very ocean of good qualities, was foremost among those 
who had iicquired as an ornament of their ears the com¬ 
mendations of learned men”.^ 

It is quite possible that Bamma died without an heir, 
for he was succeeded by his brother Singa II. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains^ A 
R, A, S,^ XIf p, I60. 

(2) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties^ p, 574. 

^3) Fleet, 0. a XI, P.233. 

(4) Ibid. 



CHAPTER VI 


SINGA II 

Bumma was succeeded by his brother Singa.‘ At Nida- 
gundi in the Ron Taluka of Dharwar District, there is an 
inscription which mentions a Mahamamjalekuua Singana 
who, in the month of Bhadrapada (August-Septeraber) falling 
in A. D, 1076, was ruling the Kisukadu Seventy as a feuda¬ 
tory of the Western Calukya king Sbmesvara II.* This per¬ 
son Singana, according to Dr. Fleet, was the same as Singa 
II of the Sinda dynasty.^ 

Among the contemporary Maharnani/alesvaras of Bamma, 
mention may be made of the Ratta chieftain Kannakaira 
II (1069 to 1087 A. D.), of Jayakesi I (1050-10cS0 A. D.)the 
Kadamba king of Goa, of Santivarman II (1073-1089 A.D.) the 
Kadaraba king of Hangal, of Vinayaditya Tribhuvanamalla 
Hoysala (A.D. 1047-1100) and of the Pandya chieftain. 
Palamanda Pandya of Uccangi ( 1076). 

There is no further mention of this ruler in the Sinda 
records. Singa was evidently the last king to rule over the 
small territory called the Kisukadu Seventy, which in the 
reign of his successor expanded into a wider kingdom. 

In this connection, we have to make a few remarks 
about the Kisukadu Seventy district. It was a small 
territory of which the chief town was Pattada Kisuvolal 
in the BadSmi TalukS of the Bijapur District. In 
respect of the history of that Seventy division, the 
existence of the district under the name Kisukadu and 

(1) Flwt, Inscriptions Eelating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. B 
B A. 8., XL p. 269. 

(2) Fie**, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 574. 

(3) Ibid. 




(1) lfjiiil,l?ipp,5j,51, 



CHAPTEll VII. 


ACUGl II. 

Acugi II, the illustrious son of Singa II', ascended the 
throne when the great Calukyan emperor V'ikrama was 
ruling from Kalyana. Acugi’s name also appears in the forms 
of Aca, Aci and Acama. Acugi is the most powerful and re¬ 
nowned member of the Yelburba Sinda family. It is evident 
from the inscriptions that the power of the Yelburga Sindas 
reached the pinnacle of its greatness during the reign of this 
glorious monarch. The records speak of him as the trusted 
feudatory of Vikramaditya VI*. The inscriptions further show 
that he was a powerful defender of the Calukyan Empire. 

The Naregal lithic record of Permadideva II describes 
Acugi as the abode of merit.'*. He “ was possessed of an 
acquaintance with the science of arms that was renowned in 
the world". He is called the best of chieftains. 

Acugi II will be ever remembered in the history of 
South India as the saviour of the Calukyan Empire, which at 
the close of the glorious rule of Vikramaditya VI was attack¬ 
ed by the Hoysalas from the south, by the Goa Kadambas 
from the west, by the Karad Silaharas from the north and 
by the Uccangi Pandyas from the east. It was only through 
the instrumentality of Acugi that the emperor Vikrama 
was able to hold these refractory Mahamandalesvaras in 
check. 

The Naregal inscription above referred to says that at 
the command of the “ Universal Emperor Vikrama”, Acugi- 
a very lion in war, shining like the hot-rayed sun and sound, 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains 

JB.B.R.A.S., XI, P.2B9. 

(2) Ibid., pp. 234, 244, 251,269. 

(3) Ibid.p.m. 
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ing his war-cry, pursued and prevailed against Poysala, took 
Gove, put to flight Laksma in war, valorously followed after 
Pandya, and seized upon the Kohkana'. The same thing is 
repeated in another epigraph from the same place®. The 
records also state that he gave Gove and Uppinakatte to the 
flames.® 

• The Hoysala king repulsed by Acugi was undoubtedly 
Vignuvardhana who ruled from about A.D. 1107 to 1137. 
An inscription from Gadag tells us that in about 1117 A.D., 
the Hoysala Visnuvardhana invaded Uccangi and the Bela- 
vola country, and carried his arms successfully so far to the 
north as to bathe his horse in the waters of the Krsnavarna, 
that is, the river Krsna.^. To quote the inscription, 
“ Commencing from his own abode, and invading the whole 
earth as far as Belvola, he washed his horse in the 
Krsnavarna”. According to another epigraph, the Hoysalas, 
under the immediate leadership of a Dandamyaka named 
Gangaraja, claimed to have inflicted a serious disaster in a 
night attack on the array of Vikramaditya VI when it was 
encamped at Kannegala.®. The Gadag inscription above 
referred to adds that, recognising that among all princes the 
Hoysala was the most impracticable to deal with, the CSlukya 
king Vikramaditya VI treated Visnuvardhana with just the 
same respectful behaviour as Visnuvardhana displayed 
towards him. When the Hoysala thus carried his arms 
as far as the Krsna, he seems to have been in conflict with 
the Sin da chief the brave Acugi, 

The Hoysala expedition does not seem to have' been 
quite as much successful as the. records of.his own family 
claim.^ For we, have already seen , how the loyal feudatory 

(1) Fleet, InBcriptiona Rilating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains^ 
JM.BM.A.S., XI, p. 834. 

(2>' ItMii p. 244V 

(3) Ibid , p. 269. 

(4) Jnd, Ant,, II, p. 302. 

(5) Ep, Car,, 11.-No. 7Z. 
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Acugi pursued and prevailed against the refractory Maha- 
mandalesvara. The defeat of Visnuvardhana at the hands 
of Acugi must have naturally enhanced the reputation and 
influence of the Sinda prince even beyond the boundaries 
of the empire, 

TheHoysaia invasion was a signal for the ambitious 
Mahamandalesvaras of Vikramaditya VI to rise in revolt 
against their emperor and to throw off the Calukyan yoke. 
Accordingly, many of the subordinate chiefs took advantage 
of this political disturbance to proclaim themselves as inde¬ 
pendent monarchs in their own kingdoms. The Goa Kadara- 
ba king Jayakesi II seems to have aimed at a higher position 
and styled himself the Konkana CakravarW' or the 
Emperor of the Konkan.^ 

This proclamation of Kadamba independence did not 
last long. After defeating the HoysalaSy Acugi, at the 
command of the emperor, took Gove, gave Uppinakatte 
to the flames and seized upon the Konkana^. From this 
it is evident that the Goa king defeated byAcugi was Jayakesin 
II, the greatest monarch of the dynasty. Thus the punitive 
attempts of Jayakesi to establish his independence ended in 
a dismal failure owing to the timely help rendered by the 
loyal feudatory chieftain Acugi. 

Uppinakatte, which Acugi gave to the flames, can be 
identified with the modern Sanikatte in the Kumta Taluka of 
the North Kanara District, which was then included in the 
domain of Jayakesi. The term in Kannada 

means salt, and the term ^^Uppinakatte" means the place 
where salt is being manufactured. The fact that modern 
Sanikatte is the biggest salt manufacturing centre in the 
whole of Karnataka further corroborates our statement 
regarding the identification of this place. 

(1) Inscriptions Relating to the Sinlavamsa J. R. 

B, n. A, S„ XI, p. 300. 

(2) p. 269. 

11 
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The Pandya king whom Acugi caused to retreat seems 
to be the Uccangi Mahamandalesvara Tribhuvanamalla 
Pandya who had the name IrukkavSla. He was ruling the 
Nblambavadi province under Vikramaditya from about 
A. D. 1090 to 1124.' The Sinda inscription recording the 
retreat of the Pandya king would have us believe that 
Tribhuvanamalla Pandya took advantage of the Hoysala 
invasion to raise disturbtinces in his own kingdom. But the 
Pandya records, on the other hand, describe Tribhuvana¬ 
malla Pandya as a faithful feudatory who is said to be the rod 
in Vikrama’s rigid hand.^ The Davanagere inscription tells 
us that he brought the whole earth under the suzerainty 
of king Vikrama.^ Nevertheless, it will be wrong to suppose 
that the Pandya chief did not rise in revolt against his era. 
peror. Vikramaditya VI was a great diplomat. Immediately 
after the Pandya disturbances were quelled by Acugi Sinda, 
Vikrama must have proceeded leniently with the Uccangi 
feudatory. Thus the differences between them were very 
soon and permanently made up. Hence the Pandya 
chieftain is described as a loyal feudatory. The reason for 
this seems to be that Vikramaditya bore genuine admira¬ 
tion for the Mahamanclalesvaras who were noble and 
warlike. It was also a stroke of diplomacy on the part 
of the emperor. He was then in need of loyal feuda¬ 
tories, especially in the Bellary District, to assist him 
against the rising power of the Hoysalas. This diplomatig ^ 
policy of Vikrama is made clear on more than one 
occasion. For instance, when the Gba Kadamba chief¬ 
tain jayakesi II was defeated in his attempt to declare 
independence, Vikramaditya not only proceeded 
leniently with him, but further strengthened his alliance 
by marrying his daughter to Jayakesi.'* Acugi, by 

(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg.. 155. 

(2) 161(1.139,80. 

(3) Ibid., XI, Dg., 3. 

(4) £p. Itid., XIII, p. 311. 
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defeating the Pandyas, once again laid Vikrama under a 
deep debt of obligation. 

The Pattadakal inscription of Cavunda IT informs us 
that Acugi repulsed a certain Bhoja who invaded his terri¬ 
tory with a big army.' This Bhoja must be Bhoja 1 of the 
family of the Silaharas of Karad, whose date according to Dr. 
Fleet was shortly before A. D. 1110'’. 

In recognition of his great conquests and in apprecia¬ 
tion of his yeoman services, Acugi II was styled 
Tribhuvanamalla Kesarin or the “ lion of Tribhuvanamalla- 
deva”’ These conquests of Acugi naturally secured for 
him a paramount influence among the Mahamandale- 
svaras of the Dekknn. Acugi is also called by the title of 
Malamramari'^, which means the slayer of the Malavas. The 
Malavas w'erc the people living in the w’oodcd country 
lying on the Western Ghauts. 

Acugi is described as a “very handmill for grinding the 
wheat which was the race of Jaggu” and as the conqueror of 
the lion of Hallakavadike*. The name Jaggu cannot be iden¬ 
tified in paucity of materials. Hallakavadikc seems to be the 
same as the KavadT-dvTpa,'* which was then in the posses¬ 
sion of the Goa Kadamba chieftain Jayakesi II.‘ This 

(1) Flee#", inscripiiov^ Belaiing to the Sindavamsa ChieftainSt J. B. 

B. R, A. S„ X7, p. 262. 

(2) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties^ p. 574. 

(3) Fleet. O. C.. p. 247. 

(4) Ibid., p. 334. 

(5) Ibid., p. 213. 

(6) The reoords of the Silaharas show that the hereditary kingdom of 
the Northern Silaharas comprised the island of Salsette to the north of 
Bombay, and the adjoining territory commonly known as Kavadidvipa or 
KapardikSdvipa ; while that of the Southern Silaharas consisted of the 
Konkan Nine Hundred, namely, the major portion of the present territory 
of Qsa and the Iridige country, which probably included the S3vantava4i 
State and the Hatnagiri district. Cf. Fleet, Kan Dyne, p. 538. 

(7) Ev. Ind., XIII, p. 323. 
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statement in the inscription repeats in different words the 
fact ot Jayakesi’s defeat at the hands of Acugi II. 

The Pattadakal inscription of Cavunda II states that Acugi 
made the kings of Kalinga, Vanga, Maru, Gurjjara, MalavS;, 
Cera and Cola subject to his sovereign, so that he might say 
to them, with such a command as is used in the case of those 
who are subject to compulsoiy and unpaid labour, “Walk 
on, O Slave “In Acugi’s surpassing brilliance", conti¬ 
nues the epigraph, “they were all burnt up, so that not one 
king’s town remained to be enumerated in the districts of 
Kalinga and Vanga”, These successes beyond the boun¬ 
daries of the Calukyan empire attributed to Acugi seem to 
be fancies and not realities. For instance, it is impossible 
that he could completely annihilate the kings of Vanga. 
Nevertheless, there is every reason to believe that Acugi 
was employed as a general of Vikramaditya on some of these 
distant expeditions. If so, it will not be unreasonable to 
suppose that Acugi led expeditions against the kings of 
Malava and Gurjjara. Records speak of Vikramaditya cross¬ 
ing the Narmada and conquering kings on the other side of 
the river.® 

Acugi’s government included the Kisukadu Seventy, the 
Nareyangal Twelve, the Kelavadi Three-hundred and the 
Bagadage Seventy^, the last of which we also find in the 
possession of his son Permadideva towards the close of 
the reign of Vikramaditya^. These provinces, except 
the hereditary territory of Kisukadu Seventy, must have 
been acquired in the conquests achieved by Acugi. The 
extent of his kingdom will be brought home to the reader 


(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsi Chieftains, J. B. B. 
R. A. 8.. XI, p. 269. 

(2) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 452. 

<3) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavxmsa Chieftains, J. B, Bn 
R. A,.S.,X1, p. 251. 

(4) p, 236. 
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when we give the modern names of these ancient provinces 
that comprised his kingdom. 

The Kisukadu Seventy. The country l 5 nng round Kisu- 
volal or Pattada Kisuvolal, which is the modern Pattadakal 
in the Badami Taluka of the Bijapur District. 

The Ke(avadi Thne-hundred. This evidently took its 
appellation from the ancient name, differing slightly from the 
modern name of the present Kalavadi, Kelvadi, or Kelodi, 
about lO miles to the north of Badami. 

The Bdgatjage or Bagcvtii^e Seventy. The country lying 
round the modern Bagalkot, the chief town of the Bagalkot 
Taluka of the Bijapur District. 

Narcyangal Twelve. This was a group of villages, 
included in the Belvola Three-hundred, of which the chief 
town was the modern Naregal in the Rim Taluka of the 
Dharwar District. 

All these districts were collectively called Sindavadi- 

Nad. 

Inscriptions also tell us that Acugi II took many 
forts, resisted those who defiled with pride, attacked and 
pursued kings and took possession of their territories.' He 
is described as the mightiest of chieftains of his time and as 
a very Gandabherunda^ to hostile chieftains.® 

That Acugi was a great soldier is manifest from his 
wonderful conquests described above. Being resolute in 
war, he was “first of w'arriors and kings” and naturally had 
"the odour of musk”'. He “was endowed with surpassing 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains^ J. B, B. 
R, A, S., XI, pp. 234. 243, 244. 

(2) A fabulous bird with two beads which preys on the flesh of 
elephai.t. 

(3) Fleet. C. C.. p. 250. 

(4) Ibid, 
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courage.’' * shall we liken the arrogant crowds of 

chieftains to king Aca", asks the PaUadakal inscription. 

Acugi is described as a great chieftain who attained the 
honour of the Pancamahawbda!^' It is interesting to note 
that this Mahaniandale^varian privilege of being authorised to 
be heralded with the five musical instruments is for the 
first time conferred on the Sinda ruler of the Yelburga 
branch, a. fact which further explains that Acugi, by his 
strength, courage and wisdom, raised the Yelburga dynasty 
to the position of a first class feudatory power in the 
Karnataka. 

Acugi was a wise administrator who peacefully govern¬ 
ed his newly acquired territories. He was a man of excep¬ 
tional ability and was responsibile for the peace and 
prosperity that flourished in his kingdom. The records 
make specia.l mention of his administrative qualities. It is 
said that he was a very jewelled mirror for the embellish¬ 
ment of the lovely woman the art of government, a Jlmut- 
avahana in the quality of all-embracing compassion, and a 
very Brahma in respect of the multitude of his acquire¬ 
ments."^ He is recorded to have governed wisely and made 
the people happyIn another epigraph, he is described as 
the beloved of the lovely woman Fortune, the abiding place 
of all happiness.^ He is said to be a mine of truth^ and 
governing his kingdom with punishment to the wucked and 
protection to the goodJ 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B.B, 
R. A, S., XII. p. 269, 

(2) Ibid,, pp. 243 and 250. 

<3) Ibid., p. 243. 

<4) Ibid. 

<5) /bid,, p. 234. 

(6) Ibid,, p, 250. 

(7) Ibid., p,2bh 
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Acugi also appears to have been a patron of letters. 
We are told that he took great delight in supporting 
literary men.^ 

The Kodikoppa grant of Acugi refers to one of his 
officials named Bamma, who was the superintendent of the 
Estimates Department. The wealth of this liberal Bamma^ 
says the record, became an ornament to him through 
the publicity of his charities.^ To describe tlie religious 
actions performed by this official; it is recorded that 
he made perpetual grants to temples.'^’ Wc are told that 
he was glorious in being esteemed to be ever more and 
more the well-known abode of fame and the good and spot¬ 
less worshipper of Mallesvara.’^ Bamma was a great favourite 
of Acugi. It is said that the king, regarding him with 
affection and confirming his acts, gave him whatever he 
asked for.*^ This only shows that Acugi was assisted in his 
government by faithful and trustworthy officers. 

Mahadevi, the queen of Acugi, is descrioed as a vir¬ 
tuous wife of spotless conduct, abounding with pious 
actions.*' She ^^acquired the fame of being called the best 
among the consorts of such chieftains as are the most ex¬ 
cellent in the world". 

Acugi was known to be intent upon the observances of 
jeligion.*^ He is recorded to have made endowments to the 
JMallesvara temple of Kiru-nareyangal.^ 

Acugi II died in about A. D. 1124 and was succeeded 
by his son Permadideva, 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindaoamsa Chieftains, J. B. 7?. 

R. A, S.,Xh P. 250. 

<2) Ibid., pp. 251-252. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid., p.2b2. 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) Jfeid. pp. 234-235. 

<7) Ibid. 

<8) Ibid., p. 234. 

<9) Jbid„ p. 251. 
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PERMADIDEVA I. 

Permadideva I, the eldest son of Acugi II, succeed¬ 
ed his father as the king of the Sindavadi-nad. He probably 
came to the throne in or about A.D. 1125. The Naregal ins¬ 
cription describes him as born to Madevi and king Aca. ^ 
We have four records belonging or purporting to belong to 
the time of Parniadi, whose name also appears as Penna, 
Pemma, Peramardi or Hemmadi. Phe Kodikoppa inscrip¬ 
tion expressly describes him as a feudatory of Permadi 
Jagadekamalla II and shows that he was consequently called 
Jagadekamalla-Permadideva. 

Velburga, the capital of the Sindas, is mentioned for the 
first time in the grants of Permadi I, who is described in them 
as ruling the Sindavadi province from his capital Rambirage, 
( Erambarige or the modern Yelburga) with the diversion of 
joyful conversations^. It is to be noted, in this connec¬ 
tion, that Rambirage was not the original capital of the 
dynasty. Pattadakal or Pattadakisuvolal, the most ancient 
town in the Kisukadu Seventy district, seems to be the 
original seat of government. The ancient temples and ins¬ 
criptions at Pattadakal prove it to have been a place of great 
consequence from at least the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D. when it first rose to importance. It was 
perhaps Permadideva I who transferred the capital from 
Pattadakal to Rambirage. 

Permadi >vas a worthy son of a great father. The records 
claim that he besieged Catta and took his head with a 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. 7?* 

/7. .1. 6’.. XI. p. 235. 

(2) Ibid,, p, 256. ^ 

(3) Ibid., p. 236. 
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sword, alarmed and pursued a certain Jayakesi, seized upon 
the royal power of Poysala who was the foremost of fierce 
rulers of the earth", and acquired the reputation of beln^ 
himself proof against all reverses. Going to the mountain 
passes of marauder Bittiga, plundering him, besieging 
Ddrasamudra, and pursuing him till he arrived at and took 
the city of Belupura, king Permadi drove him with the 
help of the sword. Permadi is reported to have seized in 
this war the enemy-soldiers and brought them as captives 
with derisive cheers.^ 

We have seen in the last chapter how Acugi TI inflicted 
ti serious defeat on the (joa Kadumba king Jayakesi 11. 
Neither Acugi nor the emperor Vikrama lived long after 
bringing back Jayakesi under the Calukyan supermacy. After 
their death, Jayakesi turned to be an aggressor and even 
attacked the Hangal Five-hundred, as is evident from an 
inscription which includes this province in his kingdom.''* 
In all probability, Jayakesi now once more attempted to 
make himself independent of the Calukyas. Hence we find 
that Somesvara III deputed his faithful feudntory the Sinda 
chieftain Perraadideva I with instructions to proceed against 
Jayakesi and to bring him back to allegiance to the Caluk¬ 
yan power. It is thus clear that the king Jayakesi defeated 
by Permadideva I is no other person than Jayakesi II, the 
Kadamba king of Goa. This disaster inflicted upon the Goa 
king was the first achievement of Permadi after he came to 
the throne. 

But the greatest achievement of Permadi is undoubtedly 
his success against the Hoysala king Bittiga or Visnuvar- 
dhana who then proved to be a serious menace to the 
Calukyan supremacy to the south of the river Tungabhadra. 
The growing power of Visnuvardhana is evidenced by a 
Kadur inscription of A.D. 1160, which says that the lion 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chief tarns.. 

J. B. B,R, A. S., XI, pp. 244-45. 

(2) Ep, Ind,, XIII, p. 323. 

12 
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of the Hoysala king’s valour, having sported in plunder at 
Talakad, attacked the lofty elephantUccangi, calmly march¬ 
ed by Banavasi, with daring seized Belvola, and sprang 
forward witli joy to the Perddore ( river Krsna ) unshaken, 
planting Ids loot on llanuingal/’ ‘ This Hoysala invasion> 
however, caused no lasting injury to tiie Calukyan power. The 
emperor commanded tlie brave Siiida chieftain Pennadideva I 
to proceed against the powerful king of southern Karnataka. 
Permadi's southern campaigns, as churned by the records, 
seem to have b;en crowmed wdth complete success. For 
he not only drove the Hoysala back to the south of Tunga- 
bhadra, but also wxnt on plundering the country till he 
besieged Ahsnuvardhana's capital Dbrasarnudra itself and 
took the famous city of Belupurac' In this campaign Per- 
madi acquired the reputation of being a proof against all 
reverses.'"' It w'as no small achievement to repulse so 
powerful a monarch as Visnuvardhana. Permaxli had to 
face many difficulties, as is evident from the record which 
expressly states that he acquired success only after over¬ 
coming all the obstacles. Moreover, Visnuvardhana seems 
to have been assisted by his own feudatories, as the Sinda 
inscription says that Permudi seized in w^ar the friends of 
kings who joined king Bittiga in his invasion.^ Unfortu¬ 
nately, the names of these kings arc not mentioned in the 
record. However, wTiile studying the history of Karnataka, 
we are made aware of the southern conquests of Visnu¬ 
vardhana who is reported to have had subjugated some 
chiefs such as the leader of the Todas and the king of the 
Kongalvas.^ We have, therefore every reason to believe 
that the kings " who joined Bittiga were none but the 
above mentioned chiefs. 

(1) Ep. Car,, VI., Kd. 69. 

(2) Fleet, Inscriptions Rdating to the Sinlavamsa Chieftains^ 

J, B, B. R,A. .S’, Xr, p.244. 

(3) Ibid, 

(4) Ibid. 

45) Ep, Car., VI, Ch. 83. 
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Among the persons defeated by Permadi, Kulaseklia- 
ranka and Catta cannot be identified in the present stage 
of historial research. It may be that they were generals 
commanding the armies of Permali’s rivals, namely, the 
Kadambas and the Hoysaias. 

Wc have seen that both Pcrmadi I and liis father 
Acugi were faithful and powerful feudatories who 
had rendered immense service to their masters, thus pro¬ 
tecting the integrity of the Calukyan empire. It was due 
to them that the tide of the Iloysala invasion was success¬ 
fully stopped for a period of two generations. The Hoysala 
kings first obtained a permanent footing to the north of 
Tungabhadra only after the downfall of the Calukyan 
empire during the reign of Visnuvardhana's grandson Vira- 
Ballala. It is thus clear, that the two great chieftains of the 
Sindavamscif namely, Acugi and Peniiadi were responsible 
for holding the Hoysaias in check for some time. 

The growing influence of the Sindas under Pcrmacli's 
rule is evident by one of his Naregal grants which proudly 
says: 

The kings of the Sinda race,—who w’^ere the devoted 
adherents of the Calukyan family, who were the preceptors 
of excessively valorous deportment, who were specially fit for 
war, whose pure and renowned actions were worthy to be 
praised throughout the world, who were the bravest men on 
the earth, who were well acquainted with those sciences 
that should be learned by unrivalled warriors, and who were 
possessed of fierce courage,—were resplendent."^ 

The lon^ reign of Perniadi was one of internal peace 
and happiness. There are epigraphical descriptions which 
give us some idea of the agricultural prosperity of the coun¬ 
try in his time. The district of Nareyangal was famous for 
the cultivation of fruits. Very lovely is it with its flower- 

(l) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. B. 
R. A. 8., XI, p. 233. 
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gardens which diffuse many divine odours, with its cool 
tanks which confer the most exquisite pleasures, with its 
numberless groves, and with its rice and other juicy grains, 
the fragrance of which pervades the region.”' 

Pcnnadi I like his father was a monarch of outstanding 
ability. As regards his militar\’ strength, we have already 
seen how he was instrumental in driving out Visnuvar- 
dhana to the mountain pass of Vahadi. “ Conquering the 
cities of his brave foes, vanquishing numbers of kings in¬ 
toxicated with pride, possessed of many countries aquired 
by his arm, menacing the fierce dawning might of hostile 
kings, avoiding that sin which springs from the influence of 
the Kali age, performing great achievements against his 
enemies whose thunderings were silenced, a very sun to 
disperse the darkness which was the great chief¬ 
tains,—such was Permadideva.”^ Making indeed due 
allowance for poetic exaggeration and fancy, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that Permadi was a military genius. 
It is said that he was a very Trinetra in the art of destroy¬ 
ing forts.' He was well versed in the science of arms,^ and 
skilled in mounting and training restive horses to perfec¬ 
tion.'’ He always commanded the army in person, and 
hence the records describe him as the leader of the battle¬ 
field.'’ 

The Kodikoppa grant of Permadi would have us believe 
that in ancient days there were craft and merchant guilds 
even in small towns like Kiru-nareyangal. We are told 
that some one thousand sellers of betel leaves and nuts, 
acting together, gave for the angabliuga of the god Sri Brah- 
mesvaradeva one visa on each load of a beast of burden of 
betel-leaves of Kiru-nareyangal that had been cut, and two 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa chieftains, J. B. 

Ji. A. S., XI. p. 237. 

(2) Ibid,, pp, 235 and 244. (3) Ibid,, p. 236. 

(4) Ibid,, p. 236. 

(5) Ibid., pp. 235. 245, 


(6) Ibid,, pp. 236. 245. 
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Mgiuis on each head-load of betel-leaves. One, oil-mill was 
also set apart for the perpetual lamp of that same god. 
The guilds of the Ugura Three-hundred and the Eleya- 
Bhojagaru Five-hundrcd-and-four, acting all together, set 
apart one pana on each agriculturist. A merchant corpora¬ 
tion of one hundred and four merchants, the chief of whom 
was the Urodeya of Umacige, is also mentioned. All this 
speaks very well of the commercial prosperity of the Sinda- 
vadi-nad during the reign of Permadi I. 

Permadideva was quite a tolerant monarch. It is said 
that he was manifesting his tenderness in making deeds of 
gift to every religion whenever any religious occasion pre¬ 
sented itself. He caused to be built a beautiful temple in 
the southern part of Nareyangal*. The family priest of 
Permadideva was a Kalamukhi Brahmana by name Vama- 
sakti*. Permadi is said to have been taking special care in 
the act of preserving the ancient faiths^. Men wondered 
at king Permadi, says a record, on account of his pious 
actions which were among other things his pure deeds, his 
ablutions, his worship of the gods, his sacrifices, the numbers 
of vows, and the respect paid by him to Brahmanas, to 
religious preceptors, and to holy men. He himself was 
acquainted with the sacred writings treating of religion’’. 

Permadideva must have possessed a fine personality, as 
is evident from the records which describe him as a very 
Kamadeva among chieftains'*. Besides being a military 
genius, he seems to have been a qualified administrator. 
Hence the records inform us that he was as conver¬ 
sant as Canakya with the many expedients of the art of 
government. We are also told that Permadideva was a high¬ 
ly accomplished monarch who took great delight in enjoy- 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J, B. iJ. 
R. A. S., XI, p. 236. 

(2) IftKi., p. 237. 

(4) Ibid., p. 236. 

(6) Ibid,, pp. 245 and 2)5. 


(3) Ibid., P. 257. 

(5) Ibid., p. 23-5. 

(7) pp. 236 and 2(5. 
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ing the sentiments of poetry and singing'. It is said that 
he used to hold assemblies “that were made charming by 
listening to many excellent new poems.’’*’ King Perma was 
a very kalpa tree in respect of his liberality to panegyrists, 
says the Pattadalcal inscription’. Another epigraph states 
that he was praised by poets, by wdts and by orators.* He 
was “the receptacle of a number of good qualities” and had 
for the ornaments of his cars the listening totheSaiva 
traditions. He was the support of all learned men and the 
preceptor of inexhaustible benefits to them.^ The record 
continues to say that king Permadi was a very Sankrandana 
in enjoying all objects of enjoyment and a very Ravinanda- 
na in respect of his complete liberality. 

It follows from the above that Permadi was a great 
patron of letters. His court must have been an academy 
where poets were holding assemblies to recite their new 
poems. Permadi’s love for learning was so great that he is 
called a second Blioja*', a prince who, according to tradition, 
was a gretit patron of learning. 

We do not know when Permadi died. But the fact 
that there nre no more inscriptions of this ruler after A. D. 
1144 would perhaps suggest that he died after issuing 
this grant, probably in A. D. 114 8 or thereabout. Ashe 
left no issues, the kingdom passed on to his younger brother 
Cfivunda. 

Thus passed away a victorious ruler who was adorned 
with the title “the sun of the white lotuses of the Sinda- 
kuld’. 

(1) Fleet, Inifcr ii>iions Relating to Sindavamm Chieftains, J, B, B, J?. 
A, S„ XL p. 245. 

(2) 235. 

(3) Ibid,, p. 270. 

(4) Ibid,, p. 236. 

(5) Ibid, 

(6) Ibid , pp. 235 and 270. 
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CAVUNDA IL 

Cavundfi II, who was also known as Vira-Cavundarasa,' 
was the j’ounger brother of Permadideva I.® We have five 
records of the time of this ruler. It is not possible to fix 
the exact year of his coronation in the light of the inscrip¬ 
tions so far discovered. Nevertheless, wc have seen in the 
last chaptar that there are no records of Permadi I after 
A.D. 1144. The earliest incription of the reign ofCavunda II 
gives him the date of A.D. 11511 It is thus clear that he 
succeeded to the throne somewhere between 1H4 and 
1151. 

The period to which Cavunda belongs was remarkable 
for the great political change that took place in tiic Dekkan. 
The power of the Calukyas wus rapidly declining and many 
of the feudatories, who were all the while loyal to the 
imperial dynasty, became powerful !ind arrogant. 
Chief among such subordinates was Kalacurya Bijjala 
who was the vassal of Jagadekaraulla II. Records reveal 
that he was the damlnmyaka of Tailapa III. An 
inscription at Belgarai dated in A.D. 1155 states that 
Bijjala was then governing “ all the provinces which 
implies that he was the ministerial head of the administra¬ 
tion. The position of the da/idamvaka, however, helped 
Bijjala much to accomplish his desire to deal a death blow at 
the Calukyan supcrmacy. When Bijjala was thus waiting 
for an opportunity to oust the weak emperor, the Kakateya 
prince Prola, father of Rudradeva, attacked Taila from out- 

(1) South Ind. Ep., 1928-29, p. 43, No. 33 (Appendii E). 

(2) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating in the Hindavamsa ChieftainSt 

J. B. A, S, XI. p. 270. 

(3) South Ind, Ep,, 1928-29, p. 43, No. 33 (Appendix E). 

(4) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 100. 
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side. The Anamkond inscription tells us that “ in an 
instant he made captive in war the glorious Tailapadeva, 
the ornament of the Calukyas, who was skilled in the 
practice of riding upon elephants, whose utmost thoughts 
were ever intent upon war, and who was mounted upon an 
elephant which was like a cloud in size.' This blow from the 
outside was accompanied by still more serious internal 
troubles. 

Bijjala, as we have seen, was the commander-in-chief 
of all the forces, and practically the most powerful person 
in the empire.® Bijjala used the army to deprive Taila of 
his kingdom. He took possession of a part of the kingdom in 
A.D. 1156, and completed his usurpation in A.D. 1162.* 

What was the policy directed by the Sinda Mahamandal- 
esvara towards this act of usurpation ? Two inscriptions 
of A. D. 1179 and 1180 found at Ron* and Sudi® respectively 
tell us that, by a wife named Ecaladevi, Bijjala had 
a son Vajradeva and a daughter Siriyadevi. The daughter 
was married to the Mahamandalesvara Cavunda II of the 
Sinda family. Cavunda was thus the son-in-law of 
Bijjala. We have no evidence to show when this marriage 
took place. Nevertheless, it may be presumed that Siriya¬ 
devi was married to Cavunda before Bijjala completed his 
usurpation. We are told that Bijjaladeva, the son of Cavunda 
by Siri}'adevi, was governing the Kisukadu seventy district 
in 1169 A. D.® Bijjaladeva could not be a minor in 1169, as 
he was ruling the district without the iielp of any officer. 
Even assuming that he was a boy of about twelve years 

(1) inti. XI, p. 17. 

(2) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions^ p. 5S. 

(3) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 462. 

(4) Car. Desa Inscriptions, Vo\, 11, p. 221 ; referrid to by Df. Fleet, 

Kanarese Dynasties, p. 477. 

(5) Ibid., V. ^17, 

(6) Fleet, Inscriptions Rilatinj to the Siniavainsa Chieftains, 
J. B. B. R. A. S., XI, p. 277. 
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only, we get the year 1157 which may now be taken as the 
year of his birth. It is thus apparent that Siriyad^vi was 
married to Cavunla before Bijjala completed his usurpation. 

The fact of Cavunda's marriage with Siriyadevi is of 
utmost importance, in so lar as Cavunda's attitude towards 
Taila III was concerned. Did Cavunda stand by the side 
of his emperor ? Or did he assist his own father-in-law 
Bijjala, so that he might be politically free ? These are the 
questions which the historian has to answer. 

The PatVadakal inscription of Cavunda II, dated in the 
month of^e.s|5Aa falling in A* D. 1163, mentions him as a 
feudatory of Taila III.’ This clearly shows that Cavunda, in 
spite of an intermarriage with the Kalacuryas, did not 
acquiesce in Bijjala’s usurpation, but entertained hopes from 
the first for a restoration of the Cllukyan sovereignty. 

By remaining loyal to Taila III, Cavunda not only 
proved himself worthy of the trust reposed in the Sinda 
chieftains by the Calukyan Emperors from time to time, 
but also displayed his talent as a far sighted statesman. 
Cavunda must have realised the fact that the well 
established supremacy of the Calukyas was respon¬ 
sible for the growing prosperity and influence of the 
Sind race. From the time of Cavunda's grand-father the 
Sindas were the most favourite feudatories of the Calukyas, 
who freely allowed the Sindas to become more and more 
influential. Both the dynasties, the imperial and the feudatory, 
were acting together with so much of mutual confidence that 
the strength of the one was considered the strengtli of the 
other. It was this metive tli it prompted Cavunda II to 
remain loyal to his emperor upto the last. 

But at last when Cavunda lost all hopes of a restoration 
of the Calukyan sovereignty, he seemed to have declared indc - 
pendence. The Hiremannur record of Cavunda dated in A. D. 

(1) Fleet* Inscriptions Relating to Sindauamsa Chieftains, J. B, 

B. A. S., Xr, p. 259. 
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1169 mentions no paramount sovereign/ which clearly 
implies that he had assumed the status of independence by 
this time. 

Among the contemporary Mahamandalesvaras of Cavii- 
nia II, mention may be made of Tsvara Deva Sinda of Bela- 
gavarti, Kartavirya III Ratta of Saundatti, Vira Vikramaditya 
I Gutta of Guttal, Vijayaditya Silahara of Karad, Sivacitta 
and Visnucitta Kadambas of Goa, and Kirti Deva Kadamba 
of Han gal. 

Caviinda was undoubtedly a powerful Mahamandalesvara., 
He possessed a strong army/' It was perhaps due to Cavu- 
nda’s military strength that Bijjaia was not able to bring 
him to his allegiance. After completing the work of usurpti- 
tion, Bijjala adopted the policy of subduing the feudatory 
families and of bringing them under his supremacy. Among 
the feudatories thus subjugated, the Ratta Mahamandale- 
svara Kartavirya III was one. It is stated in a record of 
A.D. 1165 that Bijjala, ^4iaving subdued all kings, was ruling 
the world with the one umbrella of sole sovereignty."" But 
the Sinda chief Cavunda II was not a weak monarch like his 
Ratta contemporary to fall a prey to Bijjala's powerful army. 
That is the reason why the Sinda inscriptions proudly state, 
though with some exaggeration, that if the hostile kings 
•with the proclamations of their titles opposed king Cavunda, 
they were straightway ingloriously put to flight and so 
departed without the honourable decoration of their en¬ 
trails (torn out in a glorious death) and without enjoying 
the embraces of the arms of the nymphs of heaven (who are 
the reward of such as die bravely).”* 

(1) South IncL Ep., 1927-28. p. 20. No. 4, ( Appendix E ), 

(2) Desa Inscriptions, Vol. II, p. 90 ; referred to by Dr. Fleet, 
Kanarese Dynastiest p. 476. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavarnsa Chieftains, J, JJ. 

R. A, S., xr, p. 270. 
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It follows from the above extract that Cavunia II was 
not an aggressor. But at the same time it can be safely- 
inferred that he was a powerful monarch who could defend 
himself against those who wanted to oppose him. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the inscription does not mention the names of the 
“ hostile kings.” Nevertheless, judging from the times, it 
may be presumed that the extract quoted above refers to 
none else but Bijjala who had then assumed the status of a 
powerful aggressor. 

Cavunda was a wise statesman. In order to protect his 
kingdom from the Kalacurya menace, he seems to have 
followed the plan of appointing his own sons as governors 
of various districts. The Pattadakal grant of his reign men¬ 
tions his chief wife Demaladevi and his eldest son Acugi III 
as governing as his representatives the territory surrounding 
the ancient capital of Pattadakisuvolal.* Similarly, the Aiholc 
inscription records that his two sons by Siriyadevi were 
entrusted with the administration of the Kisukadu Seventy, 
the Bagadage Seventy and the Kelavadi Tliree-hundrcd.’^ 
It should be noted, in this connection, that Siriyadevi unlike 
Demaladevi had no connections whatsoever with the admi¬ 
nistration of the country. This would perhaps suggest that 
Cavunda II could not naturally repose full confidence in 
Siriyadevi, as she was the sister of Bijjala. 

Cavunda II is described as a successful ruler. The 
Aihole inscription mentioned above speaks of his brilliant 
achievements and attainments in the following terras; 
“ Victorious is he, the king who excels in impetuosity,— 
who is the stage for the dances of the dancing girl who is 
the goddess of victory who has conquered (in) the battle¬ 
field ; who has broken the pride of arms of his enemies; 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. B, 

272. 

(2) p. 277. 
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■who excels in the virtue of generosity; whose mind contains 
nil knowledge.”’ 

Kings of ancient Karnataka were culturally bound to 
patronise learning and literature. Hence the records speak 
of almost every ruler as a patron of letters. It will be wrong 
to suppose, as some scholars do, that it was only a conven¬ 
tion to describe every monarch as a lover of learning. The 
very existence of a vast body of Kannada literature, belong¬ 
ing to the period of our study, bears an eloquent testimony 
to the fact that a king’s court in those days was a resort of 
literary luminaries. Cavunda’s court was not an exception 
to this rule. It is said that he “ associated with le.arned men 
of various kinds."* Another inscription says that he “ bes¬ 
towed gold in abundance upon excellent learned men and 
good poets.”’ 

Cavunda II was a typical ruler of his age in regard 
to his attitude towards religious grants. The Arasibldi 
inscription informs us that Cavunda, at the instance 
of his learned queen Demaladevi, made a gift to 
Nemicandra Panditadeva, the disciple of a Nayakirti 
Siddantadeva of the Mula-Sahgha, the Kundakundanvaya, 
the Desiya-gana and the Pustaka-gaccba.* Similarl)^, an 
epigraph that comes from Hiremannur registers a grant of 
land made by Cavunda II at the request of Dasabova, 
the adhinthdyaka of the Both these endow¬ 

ments to Jaina teachers by a Saiva ruler only illustrate 
the liberal attitude of ancient Kannada kings towards 
all religions. 

During the reign of Cavunda II, the Sinda territory seems 
to have been extended beyond the limits of the four here- 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions R<Aating to the Sinlavamsa Chieftains^ J, B, B^ 
R, A. S., XI, p. 277. 

( 2 ) ‘i'iU 

(3) Ihid., p. 271 

(4) South Ind. Ep., 1923*29, p. 43, No, 33, ( A.pp,^aiir HI ). 

(5) Ibid., 1927-28, p. 20. No. 4, ( JLopendix E ). 
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ditary districts. The Pattadakal inscription speaks of Ca¬ 
vunda as ruling the Kisukadu Seventy, the Bagaclage 
Seventy, the Kelavadi Three hundred and ^^several other 
districts.’These '^several other districts" were most pro¬ 
bably acquired by Cavunda himself during the confusion 
that then arose on account of the Kalacuri usurpation. It is 
not possible due to paucity of materials to identify the newly 
annexed districts. Nevertheless, it can be gathered that 
the Kuntige Seventy was one of these divisions. For we 
learn from the Unaegeri record of Cavunda’s time that under 
his orders a gift was made by lleggade Isvarayya from his 
camp at Kuntige, the chief town of Kuntige Thirty division, 
which was thus apparently included in the Sinda kingdom.-- 

Demaladevi, the elder wife of Cavunda, is described as 
a''very Parijata tree (in respect of lier liberality) to her 
attendants, a. very cow of the gods to ( gratify ) the many 
desires of excellent people and friends, a very mother of 
those who begged of her".'’ She is further represented as 
" the female swan of the lotus pool which was the heart of 
king Cavunda Slie was perhaps a very beautiful lady. 
The inscription describes her body, arms, eyes, face, curls 
upon her forehead, and breasts wdth apt similes and calls 
her a very Rati in respect of her charms. Demaladevi \vas 
a learned lady and wuis responsible for tuc diffusion of 
learning among her subjects. It is said that she, with her 
husband, used to make gifts to teachers.^ 

Cavunda II died in C. 1170 A. D, after a reign of about 
twenty years. 

(1) Fleet, /nscriptinnB Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftaina, J.B. B 
R. A. S., XI, p. 277. 

(2) South Ind. Ep., 1927-28, p. 22, No. 28, {A ppendix E). 

(3; Inscriptions Relating to the Sindovamsa ('hii-ftains, J.B B. 

i?. il. N., XI, p. 271. 

(4) South Iiid. Bp., 1928-29, p. 43, No. 31, (Appendix E ) 



CHAPTER X. 

BIJJALA AND VIKRAMA. 

♦ 

Records at Aihole', Ron® and Sudi* show that, by the 
wife Siriyadevi, daughter of the Kalacurya king Bijjala, 
Cavunda II had two sons named Bijjala and Vikrama or 
Vikkayya. Siriyadevi is described as the virtuous wife of 
king Cavunda II. She is spoken of as a very Arundhati in 
devotion to her husband, a very Bharati in wisdom, and a 
very Rati in beauty.^ Her sons Bijjala and Vikrama, with¬ 
out any title, were governing the Kisukadu Seventy, the 
Bagadagc Seventy, and the Kelavadi Three-hundred in the 
Virodhin corresponding to A. D. 1169-70 cited 

as the ninety-fourth year of the era of the Western 
Calukya king Vikraraaditya VI.* It is to be noted that they 
were governing these districts as governors during the life¬ 
time of their father. 

As seen in the hist chapter, Cavunda II died either in 
•A. D. 1170 or a year or two later. Besides Bijjala and 
Vikrama, Cavunda II had two other sons, namely, Acugi 
and I’ermadi by his senior wife Deraaladevi.'’ During the 
life time of Cavunda, Acugi and his mother were governing 
at Pattadakisuvolal as the kings’s representatives.^ 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the. Sindavamsa Chieftains, J* B, 

B. R. A. S., XI, p. ; Imh Ant,, fX, p. 

(2) Carn. Desa Inscriptions, Vo\. ll, p. 221-, reiertiid to by Dr. Fleet, 

Kanarese Dynasties, p. 477. 

(3) Ibid, Vol, 11, p. 226; referred to by Dr. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, 

p. 477. 

(4) Jnd. Ant., IX, p. 9S. 

(5) Ibid., p. 0^; Fleet, Inscriptions Rplaiinij to the Sindavamsa Chief¬ 

tains, J. B. B. R. A. S., XI, p. 277. 

(6) Fleet, InscripUons Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. 

R.A. S., XI, p. 272. 

(7) Cam. Desa Inscriyfions, Vol. II, p.221; referred to by Dr. Fleet, 

Kanarese Dynasties, p. 576, 
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After the deiith of Cavundti II, there must have been 
a dispute as to the succession between Bijjala and Vikrama 
on the one side and Acugi and Permadi on the other. This 
quarrel for succession for the Sinda throne must have 
naturally afforded a very good opportunity for the Kala- 
curyaking to bring the Sindas under his allegiance. As the 
Kalacuryas were tlie near relatives of Bijjala and Vikrama, 
it may be safely presumed that the Kalacuryas actively 
assisted them against their half-brothers, and thus secured 
for them at least the greater part of the Sinda kingdom, if 
not the whole of it. 'I'his presumption of ours is supported 
by epigraphical evidence. An inscription from Ron, dated 
in the month of AsvTna (September-October) falling in 1179, 
says that at the capital of Krambarage, Mahamandalesvara 
A^ikrama was ruling tlie Kisukadu Seventy, as a feudatory 
of the Kalacurya king Sahkama/^' Again tlie Katgeri 
inscription of A. D. 1179 informs us that Mahamandalesvara 
Vira-Bijjaladevarasa and the Mahamandalesvara of the Sinda 
family were jointly governing the Kisukadu Seventy, the 
Bagadage Seventy, Nareyahgal Twelve and Kelavadi Three- 
hundred and Kirividi Thirty, accepting the sovereignty of 
the Kalacurya king Sahkama.^ Similarly, another epigraph 
which comes from the same place also tells us that Bijjarasa 
and Vikramaditya of the Sinda family were governing 
Bagadage Seventy, Kisukadu Seventy, Hambarage Twelve, 
and Nareyahgal Twelve/ It is crystal clear from these 
records that Bijjala and Vikrama obtained the whole of the 
Sinda kingdom, and that too under the sovereignty of their 
uncle Sahkama, thus ousting their half-brothers Acugi III 
and Permadi II, 

Sahkama died in or about A. D. 1181, and was succeed¬ 
ed by his younger brother Ahavamalla." Ahavamalla does 
not seem to have been so powerful a monarch as his brother 

(1) Bmih huL Ep., 1923-2 >, p. 50, No. 151. (Appeodix E.) 

(2) Ibid,, No. 149, (Appendix E). 

Fleet, Kanan^se p, 488. 
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Sankaniii. Accordingly, during his reign the Sindti brothers 
Bijjala and Vikrama freed themselves from the j’oke of the 
Kalacurya kings and declared independence. It is really 
interesting to note that the Sinda independence was regain¬ 
ed by the same persons who had lost it only a few years 
back. The fact that Bijjala and Vikrama ruled as indepen¬ 
dent monarchs is evidenced by' a Sinda inscription from 
Sulibhavi which does not mention any paramount sover¬ 
eign.' This epigraph is dated in the Visvasu Sainvatsara 
corresponding to A. D. 1185-86. Again the Banacamatti 
grant of 1187 A. D. mentions Bijjala. and Vikramadeva as 
ruling over the Kisukadu Seventy, Bagadage Seventy, 
Kelavadi Three-hundred, Nareyahgal Twelve and Kinvidi 
Thirty, without recognising the supremacy of any para¬ 
mount power.^ 

The reign of these Sinda brothers was remarkable for 
the great political events which completely changed the 
history of Karnataka. The sons of the K'dlacurva king 
Bijjala were not as capable as their father. This gave an 
opportunity to the Caluky'an king Somesvara IV and his 
followers to subvert the usurping Kalacurya line. With the 
help of the Dmiilaudyaka Brahma, Somesvara IV was able to 
restore the Ciilukyan power for a time. This work of re¬ 
storation seems to have been completed by A. D. 1185. 
For one record at Annigere, dated in A. D. 1184-85, says 
plainly that the position of Somesvara IV was secured for 
him by Brahma, and adds that the latter, “ a tire of death to 
the Kalacury’as ”, seized the whole earth for the purpose of 
making the Calukyas lords of all the world." The same 
fact is further corroborated by' some Hoysala inscriptions.'* 


(1) South Ind. Ep; 1928-29, p. 46, No. 6), (.4ppori(lir K). 

(2) South Ind. Ep., 1927-28, p. 22, No. 3?, (Appeudii E.) 

(3) Corn. Dena /i{Scriptiorif,\o\. II, p. 37 ; referred to by Dr. Fleet, 

Kanarrsi Dynaftif.f, p. 464. 

(4) Hayavaiiana Rao, Mpaor.' Ooicth/t’r. IF. Part II, p. 859. 
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The restoration of the Calukyan supremacy seems to 
have proved fatal to the Sinda independence. Wc have 
already seen that Bijjala and Vikrama were ruling as in¬ 
dependent kings in A. D. 1187. But an inscription ut 
Konnur in the Bijapur District mentions Bijjala Sinda as a 
subordinate of the Calukyan king Somesvtira IV.‘ Unfortu¬ 
nately, the date of the record is not legible. It can, how¬ 
ever, be inferred that the Sinda brothers had completely lo-t 
their independence somewhere between A. D. 1187 and 119 
An inscription discovered at Molakapiiram in tlic Bcllarv 
District and dated in 1184 A. D. tells us that one Padmi- 
deva, tlie son of the above mentioned famous general 
Brahma, and his maternal uncle Vatsaraja were jointly ruling 
the whole of the eastern country, including the Sindavadi 
provinces Sindavadi province referred to here is not the 
Sindavacli of the Yelburga branch.That portion of the Bellary 
District which was under the rule of the Kurgod Sin das was 
also called Sindavadi. The inscription in question refers 
to this eastern Sindavadi. The very fact tliat these power¬ 
ful officers of Somesvara IV were in charge of the north¬ 
eastern country in A. D. 1184 would naturally suggest that 
it were thc}’ who were instrumental in bringing the Yelburga 
Sinclas under Calukyan allegiance. Thus, it is not unreaso¬ 
nable to suppose that Bijjala had accepted Calukyan 
supremacy somewhere between A. D. 1187 and 1190. 

The latest inscription we have for Bijjala is the above 
mentioned Konnur epigraph of the reign of Somesvara IV. 
What became of him afterwards or when he died is not 
known. 

It seems that after the death of Bijjala Sinda., his 
younger brother Vikrama was not allowed to retain the 
whole of Sindavadi«nad under his rule. Vikrama s half- 
brother Acugi III, who was deprived of the share of his 
father's ( Cavunda II ) kingdom, was waiting for an oppor- 

(1) South ln(L Ep., 1928-29, p. 47, No. 86. (Appendix E). 

(2) Myf. Aich. Report. 1916. No. 555. 
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tunity to have his due. He now seems to have sought the 
aid of Somesvara IV in order to establish himself as a 
Mahamandalesvara. The efforts of Acugi III appear to have 
been met with complete success. For we learn from an in¬ 
scription at Kalakapana-gudda that Acideva Sinda was ruling 
as a Mahamandalesvara the southern part of Sindavadi-nad 
in the year A. D. 1196 under Soinesv^ara IV.‘ 

Vikrama, however, continued to rule the northern dis¬ 
tricts for many years to come, excepting the short period at 
the close of the twelfth century which was marked by the 
Hoysala invasion of the Sindavadi province. It must be 
remembered that Vikrama ruled all these years as a subordi¬ 
nate cither of the Calukyan Emperor Somesvara IV or of the 
Yadavas of Devagiri, according to the political circumstances 
of those disturbed times. Inscriptions, dated in 1189 A. D. 
and found in the Bijapur and Dhurwar Districts, show that 
Bhillana, the Yadava king had by that time secured the nor¬ 
thern and eastern portions of the Calukyan kingdom.'^ Other 
inscriptions, dated in 1193 A. D. and found in the Dharwar 
and Simoga Districts, show that before the end of that year 
the Hoysalas under Vira-Ballala II had made equal encroach¬ 
ments from the south. It would seem that in the course of a 
few years, the Yadavas were acknowledged as the sovereigns 
of North Karnauika, while the Hoysalas that of South 
Karnatakti. Accordingly, Vikrama Sinda had to accept the 
supremacy of the Yadavas in order to retain his position as a 
Mahamandalesvara,. It Inis been expressly stated in a Ron 
inscription of A. D. 1230 that Mahamandalesvara Vikrama- 
ditya of the Sinda family was ruling as a feudatory of the 
Yadava king Singhanadeva." This is tlie last record we have 
for Vikrama Sinda. What became of him afterwards we do 
not know. 


fl) South hui. Ep„ 1927-2B, p. 22, No. 35, ( AppeTidix E.) 

(2) Fleet, Kanaref^e Dynasties pp. 518'-!9, 

(3) Souf.h I ml E}>„ 1927-^8. p 23, No. 36, ( Appendix E. ) 
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Among the officers of Bijjala and Vikrama, was a cer¬ 
tain Sovana-dandanatha who held the office of in 

A. D. 1179.' The officer, who wms actively assisting Sdvana 
in the administration of the country, was one dandamyaha 
Tikkarasa who was the adhikdri of Bagadage-nad.'^ 

Both Bijjala and Vikrama are recorded to have made 
grants to temples.* The Sulibhavi stone registers the gift of 
land made by Vikrama Sinda for feeding Brahmans in the 
temple of Kesavadeva at Arasiyabidu.' Both the brothers 
were actively helping the educational institutions to flourish. 
For instance, they arc reported to have made the grant of 
one entire village, namely, Suggivada to the 500 Mahdjanas 
of the Mahagrahara of Kadakere.* 

(1) South hid. Eji., 1928-29, p. 50, No. 151, ( Appendix E.) 

(2) /bid. 

(3) /bid., 1927-28, p. 22, No. 32, ( Appendix E. ) 

(4) /hid,, No. 65, ( Appendix E. ) 

(5) /bid.. No. 151, ( Appendix E. I 



CHAPTER XL 


ACUGI II! AND PERMADI II. 

Acagi III and Pcrmadi II were the sons of Cavunda II 
by his senior queen Detnaladevi. The Pattadakal inscrip¬ 
tion of the reign of Cavunda II says that Demaladevi and 
her son Acugi were governing the territory, as regents, from 
Kisuvoial or Pattadivlvisuvolal, that is, Pattadakal, which 
was the most tincient historical town of Kisukadu district.' 

There is an interesting description of Kisukadu and 
the town Kisuvoial in this inscription, If it is in any extent 
typical of the peace and economic prosperity that the dis¬ 
tricts enjoyed during the rule of Cavunda II, it ought to be 
worthy of note. After observing that the district of Kisu¬ 
kadu was like a forehead of the lovely woman who was the 
country of Kuntala, the composer of the inscription says : 

In it the city of Kisuvoial, which might be called its 
jewelled diadem, is very beautiful, even Vasuki can never 
properly praise the country that surrounds tluit town. Is 
there any holy place on the surface of the earth that sur¬ 
passes Kisuvoial which was the place of the coronation of 
Nrga, and Nahusa, and Nala, and Piirurava, and other 
kings ? With its groves that are carefully tended, with its 
pellucid tanks set round with flowers, with its sacred river 
called the Malahari, with its fertile lields, with its beds of 
water-lilies, and with its swarming cuckoos and parrots and 
cakora birds and cranes and geese, Kisuvoial is truly very 
charming.'' 

Making some allowance for poetic exaggeration, the 
description shows that the country enjoyed the blessings of 
peace and happiness. 

(1) Flee^ fmeriptions lielating to the Sindovamsa ChieftainSy J. 

B. A, S.. XI, p. 272. 
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Dgmaladevi and Acugi, “ having deliberated on the con¬ 
tinuance of the pious grants that were made by farmer 
kings are reported to have alloted three hundred mattars 
of land to the god the holy Visvesvaradeva of Kisuvolal 
for the purpose of angahhdga and rahgabhoga of the 
deity.' 

Deinaladevi and Acugideva seem to have considered the 
happiness of the agriculturists as their own happiness. We 
are told t hat they once granted to the agriculturists of Kisu¬ 
volal privileges and contributions, cattle and rent-free lands, 
houses and ta.xes.® 

After the death of Cavunda, Acideva 111 and Permadi 
II were removed from the administration of the kingdom by 
their half-brothers Bijjala and Vikrama. The way in which 
it could have been done is already suggested in the last 
chapter. The elder brother Acugi seems to have struggled 
very hard for many years to regain his lost share. But his 
efforts were met with success only when king Somesvara 
re-established the Calukyan supremacy in the north. We 
have the good fortune to possess an inscription, dated 31st 
October 1196 A. D., which says that Acugideva Sinda was 
ruling the southern part of Sindavadi as a Mahamandalesvara 
under Sbmesvara IV.-^ This would only suggest that it was 
due to Somesvara that he was raised to the position of a 
feudatory chieftain. 

But Acugi was not destined to enjoy peace any longer. 
At the close of the twelfth century, the powerful Hoysala 
monarch Vlra-Ballala II led his campaigns against the Yadava 
king Bhillama, pushed to the north of the Dharwar 
District, defeated Brahma, the general of Soraesvara IV, 

<1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. B. 

R. A. S.. XI, p. 273. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) South Ind. Ep , 1927-28, pp. 22, No. 35, (Appendis E) 
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and Bhillama and his ministers Jaitasinha'. It is certain that 
Acugi lost his kingdom in this great confusion. 

The last date we have for Acugi is the 31st October 
1196 A. D. We cannot sa)' in paucity of materials when 
exactly he died. Of his 3 'ounger brother Permadi, we have 
no information beyond the bare mention of his name. 


(1) Ind. Ant., II, p. 299; Cam. Desa Inscriptions^ Vol. II, p. 301; 
referred to by Dr, Fleet, Kanarcse Dynasties, p. 502* 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE END OF THE DYNASTY 

With the glory of the Calukyas, passed away the glory 
of the Simdavamsa chieftains. Tlie closing years of the 
twelfth century witnessed the bloody war bcetwccn the 
Hoysalas and the Yadavas. Sbinesvara IV'’, who had re¬ 
established the supremacy of the Calukyas in about A. I). 
1185, soon lost it owing to his defeat at the hands of the 
Yadava kings. The weakness of Sornesvara was a signal for 
the ambitious Hoysala king Yira-Ballala II to invade the nor. 
them part of Karnataka. When Yira-Ballala II led his nor¬ 
thern campaigns, the Sinda kingdom was divided into twain, 
the northern portion being under the joint rule of Bijjala 
and Vikrama,while the southern district was administered by 
Acugi III. How this came to be we have already explained 
in the last chapter. The fact that the Sinda cliieftains were 
then ruling as the subordinates of SumAsvara IV is manifest 
from an inscription of A. D. 119.') which states that 
Mahamandalesvara Acidevarasa Sinda was a feudatory of 
Sornesvara IV'. It cannot, however, oe said with any cer¬ 
tainty that Sornesvara was still retaining his supreme posi¬ 
tion so late as A. D. 1196. It may be that the faithful 
Sinda chieftain Achugi III still entertained hopes of a resto¬ 
ration of Somgsvara to his former position, and hence con¬ 
tinued to acknowledge his sovereignty in spite of his (Some- 
^ara) being reduced to a second-rate power in the Dekkan. 

Records show that the Hoysala king Vira-Ballala II 
defeated both the Yadava king Bhillama and the Calukyan 
king Sornesvara IV. This was in or about A.D. 1911.* 
After defeating them, Vira-Ballala marched against the Maha- 

(1) South Ind. Ep., 1927-28, p. 22. No. 35, (Appendix E) 

(2) Ind. Ant., V, p. 299, Cam. Desa Inscriptions, Vol. If, p. 30’; re'er- 

red to by Dr. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 502. 
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mandalesvaras and other rulers who now formed themselves 
into a very powerful league.' The Sinda chieftains must 
have necessarily been the prominent members of this hostile 
host, combined against the invader. It is said that though 
the Yadava king came with as many as 200,000 infantry 
armed with thunder-bolts, and 12,000 calvary, conspicuous 
with high saddles and jewelled breast-plates, Vira-BallSla 
on his one elephant chargedrthe YadSva king’s army, put 
them to flight and slaughtered them from Soratur to the 
bank of the Krsnavgni river.® When a host of hostile kings, 
including the Sindas, combined against him, he suddenly 
besieged and took the forts of Erambarage, the stronghold 
of the Sindas, Viratana Kote (Hanugal), Gutti, Bellittige, 
Rattapalli, Soratur, and Kurugodu.* The reduction of 
Erambarage was probably effected between A. D. 1193 and 
1197. In about 1194 A.D., Lokkigundi in the Dharwar 
District became the temporary capital of Vira-Ballala, and 
from there he appears to have moved on to Erambarage in 
about 1195 A. D.* A record of A. D. 1195 njentions Vira- 
Ballala as then reigning at Erambarigeya-Kuppa, evidently 
in the course of his campaigns. Again an inscription from 
Arasikere, dated in A.D. 1196, states that Vira-Ballala was 
in the residence of Erambarge.® From Erambarge he reduc¬ 
ed the forts mentioned above. Some of these did not yield 
easily. Lokkigundi was defended by Jaitugi, the Yadava 
king, and seemed invulnerable with high ramparts and lofty 
bastions on which were mounted astonishing flag staves.* 
The fact, that, Vira-Ballala was able to reduce many of the 
forts from Erambarage clearly shows that he not only took 
possession of the most important city of the Sindas, but 


(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 85. 

(3) Ibid., Dg. 3S. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ep. Car., V. Bl, 804. and Ak. 5. 

(5) Ibid., V, Ak. 104. 

(6) V. Bl, 804. 
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«l36 occupied it completely. This could have been done 
only by driving the Sinda chieftains out of Sindavadi 
province. 

From this time onwards the Sindas of Yelburga ceased 
to exist as a prominent ruling family in the Dekkan. It can 
be said that the great chieftains of the Sindavamsa, who had 
held the Hoysalas in check up to this time, now succumbed 
to the conquests of Vira-BallSla II. The northern boundary 
of the Hoysala kingdom under VTra-Ballala thus extended, 
was evidently the Malprabha and the Krsna where the 
Malprabha joins it.' 

The kingdom of the Sindas, which extended on both 
sides of the Malprabha, came to be divided, the northern 
half being included in the Yadava dominions, while the 
southern half was under the Hoysala supremacy. Thus 
the Sinda chieftains, who had once struck terror in the 
hearts of the Hoysala kings now fell on evil days. But the 
time for the fintil disappearance of the dynasty was yet to 
come. 

The Yadavas, who were assisted by the Sindas against 
the Hoysalas, were naturally considerate towards the Sindw 
chieftains. They seem to have raised the dynasty to itsr 
former position of feudatory chiefs. Vikrama Sinda is said' 
to have been ruling as the subordinate of the Yadavas in' 
the early years of the twelfth century.^ The Yadavas, whom’ 
Vira-BallSla II had so valiently fought and beaten, agaid 
made attempts to press towards the south during the reign of 
Narasimha II, the successor of Vira-BallSla. Consequently, 
a great battle was fought on the banks-of the Tuhgabhadta- 
mddently between A. D. 1215 and 1220. This battle was so 
sanguinary that, we are told, the Tungabhadra was filled to’ 
the banks with stream of blood. The Yadava army w'as 

(1) Fieeit Kanare$e J)ynastiesf 

(2) South Ind, Ep,, 1927-28, p. 23, No 3S, (Appendix 3) 
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apparently done to death almost to a man.* Despite this 
success there is reason to believe that Narasimha II lost 
most, if not all, of the territory north to the Tuhgabhadra. 
It is evident that the Yadavas recovered from the defeat and 
took the offensive against the Hoysalas, and Narasimha just 
succeeded in keeping them away from crossing the Tuhga¬ 
bhadra which marked his northern boundary. 

This success of the Yadavas was very favourable to the 
Sinda chieftain Vikramaditya. It seems that the Yadavas now 
restored to him even that part of the Sind.avadi, lying south 
of the Malprabha which was lost to the Sindas during the 
invasion of Ballala II. This presumption of ours is corrobo¬ 
rated by a newly discovered inscription in the Ron Taluka 
of the Dharwar District, which says that Mahamandalesvara 
Vikramaditya of the Sinda family wsis ruling that part of 
the country in A. D. 1220 as a subordinate of the Yadava 
king Singhanadeva.*' Vikriima was now an old man of 
about seventy. This is the last record wc have for the 
Sinda dynasty of Yelburga. What became of the family 
afterwards is not knowm. The probability is that V'ikrama 
Sinda had no issues to succeed him, and hence the province 
was handed oV'er to one of Sihghana’s ordinary officials to 
be administered as a territory directly held by the Yadavas. 
This inference is corroborated by an inscription found at 
Nidagundi and belonging to the reign of the Yadava 
king Sifighana, which mentions his MahapradhUna, the 
Mahdpasdyita, Patamavisvdsin, Bdhattara Niydgddhipati, the 
Sarvadhikdrl Vasudeva Nayaka as ruling in A. D. 1229 or 
1233 Erambarage, “which had caused itself to be called the 
capital or a capital in Kisukadu Seventy.”' 

Thus ended the eventful and distinguished rule of about 
two centuries of the Sinda Maham'andalSsvaras of Yelburga, 


(1) Ep. Car., V, Hassati, 84. 

(2) South Ind. Ep,, 1927-28. p. 2.\ No. 36, (Appendix E) 

(3) Ind. An<., XXX. p, 267. 
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during which period the Calukyan Empire reached the 
pinnacle of its glory under Vikraimditya the great, and also 
saw its decline and fall in the later half of the twelfth 
century. The great Sindas, namely, Acugi II and Permadi I 
remained a dominant power in the Karnataka for a period 
of two generations and struck terror in the hearts of the. 
Hoysalas. The name of the Sindavamsa will be ever re 
membered in the annals of South India, on account of the 
timely services rendered by Acugi II and his son Permadi to 
Vikramaditya \T with a view to protect the integrity of 
the Calukyan Empire. 

There is, all the same, something pathetic in the fall 
and the final disappearance of the Yelburga Sindas as a 
ruling family. A dynasty that counted amongst its mem¬ 
bers such great names as Acugi II and Permadi I was 
unable to stem the successive tides of the Kalacuryas, the 
Yadavas, and the Hoysalas. The downfall of the Calukyas 
proved fatal to the Sindas. But the greatest blow that 
weakened the resisting capacity of the dynasty was un¬ 
doubtedly the partition of the Sinda kingdom after the death 
of Cavunda II. 
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CHAPTER L 


THE SINDAS OF KURUGODU 

The Sindas of Kurugodu are an important branch of the 
famous Sindavamsa, Kurugodu is a village in the Bellary 
Taluka of the Bellary District. That it was once a famous 
town with a hill-fort of great strength and repute is evident 
from the various inscriptions that have come down to us. 
Thus, for instance, a Sinda epigraph of Racamalla II speaks 
of it in bombastic terms : ^^The stronghold of Kurugodu 
puts to shame the strongholds of the oceans on the right and 
left, surpassing strongholds of woods and hills on the adjoin¬ 
ing sides.* It is said to hold in check the Colas, Gurjaras, 
Latas, (people of southern Gujarat) Pandyas and Telugus. 
Besides possessing a strong hill-fort, it was the capital of 
Ballakunde-nad over which the Sindas ruled. 

Udayaditya is the first king of this line known to us®. 
He is given a date falling in the year to A. D. 1045^. The 
records mention him as a SdmaHta of Trailokyamalla Nanni 
Nolaraba Pallava Perraadideva, ‘dord of Kanci, the best of 
cities'", who was himself a feudatory of the Western Calukya 
Emperor Somesvara I.^ Dr, Fleet has indentified PermSidi- 
deva with Jayasimha III, the third son of Somesvara I.® 

Barmadeva was probably the successor of Udayaditya. 
This we conclude from the Talakallu inscription which be¬ 
longs to the reign of Somesvara I.® Trailokyamalla Nolamba 
Pallava Permadideva continued to be a feudatory of the 
Calukyas during the reign of Barmadeva also. He is stated 
to have been ruling the Kogali 500, the Kadambalige 1000 

(1) Ep. lnd„ XIV, p. 275. (2) South Ind. Ep.. No. 193 of 1913. 

(3) Ibid, (4) Jbid. 

(5) Jnd., IV, p, 214. 

<6) South Ind, Ep., No. 523 of 1914. 
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and the Ballakunie 300, the last being the province of 
the Kurugodu Sindas.' He was ruling over the Ballakun- 
d.e-n5i in the sense that he was the immediate superior of 
Bartnadeva Sinda who is mentioned as a subordinate of 
Permadideva®. 

In 1146 we come across two Sinda princes, namely, 
Immadi Bhima and his younger brother RScamalla I, who 
were jointly ruling the Ballakunde-n5d^ The very adjec¬ 
tive Immadi, which means the second, is a clear indication 
that a king by name Bhima had ruled in the line prior to 
Bhima II. But unfortunately no record of Bhima I has come 
down to us. 

Immadi Bhima, the elder brother, seems to have been 
a nominal ruler, while the younger brother Racamalla I 
was the real bead of the state. I'his we conclude from 
the fact that all the Sinda inscriptions, which were compos* 
ed either before or after 1146 A. D., speak of Racamalla in 
high terms, while they do not even refer to the name of 
Immadi Bhima. Thus, of Bhima we have no information 
beyond the bare mention of his name. 

Racamalla 1 was undoubtedly a powerful king. He is 
described as <'a darling of Earth, exceedingly valorous, be¬ 
loved of victory, beloved of Fortune.’’* The earliest date 
we have for him is in 1141 A.D., when he is mentioned as a 
feudatory of JagadSkaraalla II® 

That Racamalla was raised to the position of a first 
class feudatory chieftain is evident from the KunigSdu e^« 
graph which speaks of him as a Mabamandal@3vara possessing 
the tokens of royalty, namely, stately horses, brilliant yak» 
hair fans, and white umbrellas.® He is also said to have 
established for his descendants a prosperous rule'^, which ia- 

(1) Boiiahlnd.Ep.,So.moim^. (2) Ibid. 

(8) Ibid., No. 211 of 1913. (4) Ep.Ind, XIV, p. 876 

(5) /SoutA Jtuf. Cp., No. 8C6 of 1913. 

(6) . Ep. Ind., XlV, pp. 282 and 283. (7) Ibid., 883. 
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evidently a further indication of his having raised the 
dignity and influence of his dynasty. We are told that 

RScamalla was “a man of noble courses, blest of nature. 

victor over the companies of foes, steady in duty,.and a 

master of the whole series of arts.”' 

Racamalla seems to be a great patron of Saivism. It is 
said that amidst the wondering admiration of the earth he 
was treating most bountifully the good votaries of Siva by 
gratifying them with all gifts of kine, land, gold, food, drink, 
etc.* We further learn that in the course of his pious and 
glorious zeign he was favoured with an epiphany of the 
god Siva and his attendant spirits, and he accordingly 
rose to exceedingly high estate in life, and zifter death was 
translated to Silokya in Siva’s heaven.’* 

We have no more information regarding this king 
except that he married SovaladSvi, who bore him a son 
Iruhgula.* 

The last date for this ruler, according to a Kurugodu 
is in A.D. 1173.* But Dr. Fleet has shown that 
this date is irregular.® B\’^ a study of other Sinda records, 
ve now come to the conclusion that the above date is not 
only irregular but absolutely misleading. For we learn 
from an epigraph dated in 1149 that RScamalla II was the 
king of Kurugodu in that year. We have already seen that 
both Racamalla I and his elder brother Immadi Bhima were 
ruling in 114 5 A. D. It is thus apparent that RScamalla I 
must have died between 1146 and 1149. 

We do not know as to who succeeded to the Sinda 
throne after R^amalla I. Nevertheless, there is every 

(1) Ep. Ind, XIV, p. 892. (8) Ibid. 

(3) /6»d., pp. 888-283, (4) pp. 876 and 283. 

(5) Ibid., p. 877. (6) See Ep. Ind., XIV. p. 267. 
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reason to believe that Iruhgula the son of RScamalla, having 
predeceased his father, Racamalla II the son of Irungula 
became the king. Another conjecture is also possible. It 
may be that Iruhgula died soon after his coronation, leaving 
behind him no inscriptions of his short reign. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that if at all Iruhgula ruled, his reign extended 
over a period of only three years, that is, the possible period 
between the death of his father and the accession of 
his son. 

Racamalla II was the son of Iruhgula and of his wife 

Baladevi', also known as Ecaladevi.® He was perhaps the 
greatest king of the dynasty. It appears that he was still 
in his teens when he ascended the throne. He w’as, how¬ 
ever, fortunate in finding in his faithful minister-general 
Lakheya Nayaka an able supporter of his kingdom. 
An inscription of 1149 A. D. calls this officer as “the 
supporter of the kingdom of Immadi Racamalla,”® who is 
here mentioned as a feudatory of the Calukyan Emperor 
Jagadekamalla II. 

Soon after Racamalla II became king in 1150 A. D., 
the Calukyan Emperor Jagadekamalla died and Taila 
III succeeded to the imperial throne of Karnataka. He 
being a weak monarch, a serious blow to the Calukyan power 
was soon dealt by the Kakateya prince Prola, father of 
Rudradeva.^ It appears that Racamalla II took some active 
part in this conflict and was able, with the help of his 
general Becarasa, to distinguish himself despite the fact that 
his over-lord Taila was defeated. It is for this reason 
that Becarasa is styled “the destroyer of theTelugus,”® 
the reference being to the Kakateya prince who w'as 
an Andhrite. ’ 

(1) Ep. Ind. XIV, p. 276 

( 2 ) 

(3) jfnd. No. 69 of 1904, 

(4) 

<5) Jnrf., XIV, p. 276. 
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This blow from AndhradSsa was soon followed by still 
more serious internal troubles that arose in Karnataka itself. 
The Kalacurya Mahamandalesvara Bijjala, who was the 
commander-in-chief of the Western Calukyan force, took 
advantage of the weakness of his master Tailapa, and con¬ 
sequently deposed him, thus usurping the imperial throne.' 
Bijjala completed the work of usurpation in .4. D, 1163.® 

This usurpation of the Calukyan supremacy had great 
consequences on the political history of the Dekkan. In 
the general confusion that must have prevailed during the 
overthrow of the Calukyan power, some of the great feuda- 
tor)’’ families made an attempt to proclaim independence. 
Among those who made a bid for independence, was the 
Goa Kadaraba king Permacli-deva who now styled himself 
“ Kohkana Cakravatti "? But the Kalacuryas proved too 
powerful for many other chieftains like Racamalla II. It is, 
however, clear that Racamalla was forced to accept the 
sovereignty of the Kalacuryas in the course of a few years. 
We learn from two KurugoJu inscriptions that Racamalla was 
a feudatory under Raya Murari Sovideva,* who ruled from 
1167 to 1177. 

We have shown in a previous chapter that the Sinda 
families were always faithful to the Western Calukyan 
Emperors. In fact the glory of the Sindas was largely due 
to the suzerainty of the Calukyas. It was, therefore, quite 
natural that Racamalla II was anxiously waiting for an 
opportunity for the revival of the Calukyan power. Records, 
however, show that Tailapa’s son Somesvara IV was able to 
recover a great part of his ancestral kingdom in the early 

(1) Cam, Desa Inscriptions, II, pp. 148,165 ; referred to by Dr. Fleet, 

Kanarese Dynasties, p. 462. 

(2) Fle;t, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 462. 

(3) Moraes, Kadamba Kula, p. 201. 

(4) South Ind. Ep., Nos. 56 and 58 of 1904. 
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part of A. D. 1183.' Racatnalla II seems to have lost no 
time in transferring Iris allegiance to his former masters. In 
fact, he was perhaps the first Mahamandalgsvara to do so. 
We are informed by one of his Kurugodu inscriptions, dated 
in 1181 A. D , that he was the subordinate of SomSsvara IV 
in that year.® 

There is every reason to believe that Racamalla II, under 
has favourable overlord Sdmgsvara IV, enhanced the influen¬ 
ce of his dynast)’’. The above mentioned inscription of 
1181 tells us that his kingdom was continuing in increasing 
security. By reading this epigraph, one feels that Raca- 
Qsalla was a great ruler, who estabUslied internal peace and 
prosperity in the country. As to the economic conditions 
then prevailing in his kingdom, the record says : “Adorned 
with pure creeping plants, eager bees, and rice-crops, never 
a village failing; with gahgas, yeomen, wealthy and charm¬ 
ing persons never a village failing; with temples of gods, 
never a village failing; with worthy votaries, never a village 
failing—the mid-country of Ballakunde is delightful, in 
truth like the spring’’.^ As regards the commercial prosperity 
of the town Kurugodu, the epigraph gives the following 
hyperbolic account: “The wealthy make naught of 
Wealth-giver (Kubwa); the jewellers thwe laugh at the Lord 
of the Oceiui (Varuna), the rulers resemble Manu famed 
among men ; it is verily like BhogS-vati". Making indeed 
due sdlowance for poetic fancy, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that Ballakunde was a happy country under the 
effiment rule of R3<»malla II. 

Racamalla was a wise administrator who seems to 
have studied the science of government. We are told 
that he was “ renowned in the Nandana'park of 

(1) Fleet, Kanarese Dynastie$, p. 463. 

(2) Ep. Ind., XrV, p. 265. 

(3) 
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polity”.' In this task, he was ably assisted by his ministers 
and generals who were men of exceptional ability and who 
were greatly responsible for the peace and prosperity that 
flourished in the country during the reign. The inscriptions 
make special mention of two of these officials, namely, 
BScarasa and Recarlja. The former, who is described as 
the “crest-jewel of the ministers”, was the “Manager of his 
Lord’s affairs”, the High Minister and the Bearer of the 
betel-bag,®. The latter was the head of the finance depart¬ 
ment.* 

That Racaraalla Sinda w'as the greatest among his pre¬ 
decessors is evident from the title “the Govindii of the 
Sindas”, which was accorded only to him*. 

We do not know as to when Racamalla died and what 
became of his successors, if at all he had any. The records 
are silent even about Soma who is mentioned as his younger 
. brother in an inscription of 1181 A. D.® It can, however, 
be shown that the dynasty succumbed to the Hoysala con¬ 
quest in about 1191 A. D. After the short rule of Sbmes- 
vara IV, the Yadavas in the north and the Hoysalas in the 
south became the two predominent powers in the Karnata¬ 
ka. Not being satisfied with what they had obtained, both 
these powers grew more and more ambitious and accord¬ 
ingly came to conflict. The final decisive battle between 
them was fought in A. D. 1191, which resulted in a vic¬ 
tory for the Hoysalas. We are told that the army of the 
Yadavas consisting of two hundred thousand men with 
twelve thousand cavalry was pursued by Vira-Ballala from 
Soratur to the banks of the Krsnaveni, and was there des¬ 
troyed®. The record adds that Vira-Ballala II reduced the 
forts Erambarage, Hangal, Gutti, Bellittige, Soratur and 

(1) Sp.Jnd., XIV, p. 276. (2) Ihid. 

(3) Ibid., p. 283. (4) Ibid., p. 276. 

(5) Ibid. (•') C'or.. Xr, Dg. 25. 
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Kurugodu, the last being the well-known hill-fortress of the 
Sindas of Ballakunde-nad. 

It thus seems that the territory of the Kurugodu Sindas 
was absorbed by the Hoysala kingdom at least for a period 
of about thirty years. This is corroborated by an inscrip¬ 
tion, found in the Bellary District, which mentions Vira- 
Ballala II as ruling over that part of the Kuntala in A. D. 
1218'. It is, however, plain that this branch of the Sinda 
family never revived their kingdom, and hence came to 
an end. 


(1) South Ind. Ep.^ No, 52 of 1904. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE SINDAS OF BAGADAGE. 

The Sindas of Bagadage' were a branch of tlie 
celebrated Sindavanisa. They bore all the titles that are 
usually given to the kings of this family. For example, 
Sevyarasa, one of these kings, is described as a “ Maha- 
mandalesvara who had attained pancamahasaJida, the supreme 
lord of the Bhogavati, the best of towns, whose right arm is 
skilful in protecting the Brahmanas of the town Ahicchatra; 
the sun of the Sindas; a most devout worshipper of the god 
Mahesvara; the lord of the banner of hooded serpents, a very 
king of iidgas in human form 

The Bhairanamatti inscription^ disclosing the existence 
of this dynasty, is very important inasmuch as it professes 
to give the origin of the Sinda family. 'I'he same story 
of their origin is recorded in some other Sinda epigrtiphs 
such as the Davanagere inscription 43 and the Honnali 
inscription 50. But the Bhairanamatti record is the most 
important of them all inasmuch as it gives us tin additional 
information which is of great political significance. Wc are 
told that “ when the long-armed lord Sinda joined his hands 
and closed his eyes (in respectful request), the lord of the 
Kadambas through affection gave him his daughter and he 
having taken her, during the time that he lived in 
dalliance with that charming woman, there were born 
three sons from whom there sprang those who were born 
as kings in the most exalted race of the Sindas ”. This 
blood connection between the Sindas and the Kadambas, 
which is mentioned in no other epigraph, leads us to the 

(1) Baga<lage la the modern BSgalkiSt In the BijSpur District. 

(2) Ep.. Ind., Ill, p. 235. 

(3) Ihid , p. 230. 
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inevitable conclusion that the Sindas from the very begin¬ 
ning were considered as a ruling tribe. 

The fact that the Sindas of Bagadage were the most 
ancient of all the branches is evident from this epigraph, 
which states that thirty-one kings in succession governed 
the Bagadage district after Nidudol ( long-armed) Sinda, 
the originator of the family. Then there was another prince 
named Sinda. 

In this lineage of the Sindas of Bagadage, "which cam<e 
without a break " from the long-armed Sinda, there was a 
certain Kammara or Kammayyarasa. His wife was 
Sagarabbe Arasi, whom the record describes as an ornament 
of good qualities. Wc have no more information about 
this king. 

Pulikala was the son and successor of Kammara. He 
was born amidst the praises of the world, says the above- 
mentioned inscription. He is styled “ the ornament of 
the family of the serpents ’’ and " a very Narayana among 
the Sindas He was the subordinate of the Western 
Calukya kingTaila II who ruled from 973 to 997 A. I). 
The Bhairanamatti inscription furnishes him with a date in 
A. D. 990-91. 

NSgaditya, Nagatya, or Nagatiyarasa was the son ofi 
Pulikala by his wife Revakabbe. He is the first scion of 
the House to be raised to the dignity of a Mahd^martiay. 
entitled to the honour of paheamahakabda. Hte was alstf 
entitled to be decorated with three golden umbrellas'. He-’ 
was the feudatory of the Calukyan Emperor Jayasimba Mi. 
who reigned from 1018 to 1042 A. D. We have it on record* 
that Nagaditya made two grants of land, one to the god* 
Sindewara and the other to the deity of Puradakfiii' The.’ 
second gift was made in the ^aka year 955, coupled w'itfe 
A. D. 1033. Nagaditya seems to have possessed a beautiful 
personality, as the record calls him a KamadSva. 


(1) j&p.Iir, p. 836. 
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To this '^brave king" Nagaditya and to Poleyabbe Arasi 
was born Polasinda, ^'an ornament of the Sinda race." As 
regards the chronology of th s king, it may be inferred that 
he was a contemporary of Jayansimha II. The fact that 
Polasinda's son was a subordinate of Soinesvara II (1069-76) 
would support our inference. 

The next k ng of the Bagadage line was Sevya, the son 
of Polasinda. It is said that he was pure by both lines of 
descent; for his mother was Bijjaladevi, daughter of the 
Khandava Mahamandalesvara.* Sevyarasa is the first mem¬ 
ber of the House to assume the dignified title Mahamandales- 
vara, which is a clear indication of his having attained the 
status of a first class feudatory chieftain. He must have 
been a good soldier, for the epigraph describes him as ‘^a 
very Sahadeva in the art of using sword". Sevya was the 
subordinate of the Calukyan Emperor Sbmesvara II (A. D. 
1069-76 ). It is said of him that he was a kalahahsa 
( bird ) whose feathers are shuffled by the play of the feet 
of Bhuvanaikamalla-deva". 

We have no more information of this line. As the 
Bagadage Sindas ruled prior to the Yelburga branch, it may 
be that they were the ancestors of the founder of the later 
dynasty, whose territory included the Bagadage Seventy 
district also. 


(1) Ep.Ind,.lll, p, 235 ; KhSndava seems to be a family or terri¬ 
torial designation rather than a personal name. And, in fact, the 
dictionaries give the word Khandava as the name of a region. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE SINDAS OF THE PRATYANDAKA FOUR- 
THOUSAND PROVINCE. 

The Sindas of Pratyandaka are one of the many off¬ 
shoots of the celebrated bindavamka. The only copper-plate 
charter that we have of this dynasty isfoundatthe village 
Tidagundi, twelve miles from the town of Bijapur. Bhima, 
a king of this family, bears the epithet “ the governor of the 
Pratyandaka Four-thousand country.”' 

Dr. Fleet identifies the Pratyandaka Four-thousand 
country with the modern Phaltan State®, and adds that it 
was a considerably larger territory than the present Phaltan 
State. According to him, it was appropriately bounded on 
the north by first the Nira, and then the Bhima, as far as 
some point near Pandharpur, on the south bank, in the 
Shblapur District, where it would meet the MahgalavSstaka 
territory. On the south, it was very appropriately bounded 
for the most part by the Man or Man-gahga river, which rises 
above fourteen miles to the south of Phaltan, and flows into 
the Bhima between Pandharpur and Mahgalvgdhem. 

It should, however, be noted that the governorship of 
Pratyandaka, attributed to the Sinda king Bhima, is a mere 
hereditary title and nothing more than that. Hence it 
cannot be taken to indicate that king Bhima ruled over that 
part of the country. We are not unfamiliar with such here¬ 
ditary titles in the history of ancient Karnataka. For 
instance, the Sinda kings of Belgutti bore the title “ lord of 
Karahatapura” among the epithets. We find this title ac¬ 
corded to the kings of that line even so late as 1189 A. D.* 
What is to be noted, in this connection, is the fact that the 


(1) Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 306; Ind. Ant., I, p. 80. 
(3) Ind., Ant, XXX , pp. 381-8?. 

(3) Ep. Car., VII., HI. 46. 
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Belgutti chieftains never ruled the Karahatapura ( modern 
KarSd in SatSra District), though the founder of the original 
Sinda dynasty did. Again the Rattas of Saundatti called 
themselves as the rulers of Lattalur, a town which did not 
exist in their kingdom. Similar is the case with many 
dynasties of ancient Dekkan. Bearing this in mind, it may 
be safely presumed that Bhima did not rule over the Pra¬ 
tyandaka Four-thousand Province. 

This dynasty of the Sindas was in possession of a con¬ 
siderable portion of the territory in the Bijapur District. We 
know from their inscription that it included the village of 
Takkalika, the modern Takulkee, about twenty-five miles 
south-west of Tidagundi. 

The first king of this House of whom we have some 
information, is Bhima. He seems to have been a great soldier, 
as the epigraph speaks of him as a king " of incalculable 
dread in the fields of battle. ” As regards the chronology 
of this king, it ma)' be safely maintained that he ruled in 
about A. D. 1032. The same record gives a date in 1082 for 
Bhima’s grandson Munja. Thus coming back to two genera¬ 
tions before Mufija we get the above date for Bhima. 

Sindaraja “of renowned fame" was the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Bhima. He is described as ‘‘ a favourite of the 
mighty fortune of Victory gained in battlcfield.s,’’ which is 
evidently an indication of his having attained some military 
success. 

The successor of Sindaraja was his son Muhjarajadeva. 
The above mentioned copper-plate charter rclers to his 
reign. Muiija is spoken of as a Maharaandalesvara, “ depen¬ 
dent on the lotus feet " of Tribhuvanamalladeva Vikrama- 
ditya VI. That Mufija was an important subordinate of 
Vikrama is evident from his having attained the honour of 
pahcamahdkabda. Some of his epithets arc “ the supreme 
lord of the city of Bhogavati, born in the serpent-chief's 
race, the frontal ornament of the Naga family, the sun of 
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the lotus the Sinda family, the submarine fire of the Guna- 
kas/' The Gunakas referred to here cannot be identified 
in the present stage of historical research. 

The inscription of Muhja purports to record the sale of ^ 
twelve villages sold by him to one Kannasamanta. Of both 
the vendor and the purchaser a large number of birudas 
are enumerated. The latter is also described as being a 
worshipper of the feet of Tribhuvanamalladeva, which sug¬ 
gests that he owed allegiance to the Calukyan king. He 
is further described as a devotee of Siva and was married to 
a daughter of the Latas. Kannasamanta was also entith^d to 
the honour of pancamahdkabda. The grant is silent as to 
the province or residence of Kannasamanta. It appears 
that he was identical with the Ratta Mahamandalesvara 
Kannakaira. 

It is interesting to note that the deed of sale was com¬ 
pleted in the presence of Muhja s chief-officer, '^the illus¬ 
trious Khambhayya, Madhukari Nayaka the Sandhi- 
vigrahiy Bhammayya Nayaka, and Nimbaya Nayaka, 
and it was written by Nannapai, the deputy of the Sandhi- 
vigrahin. The mention of the Minister of Peace and War 
only explains that Muhja was a feudatory of the first rank, 
possessing the important right to wage wars without the 
permission of the emperor. The sale is stated to have taken 
place in the year 1082 A. D. 

This is the first and the last record of the dynasty. 
What became of the House after Muhja is not known. It 
may be that Muhja, having died without any issue, his terri¬ 
tory was annexed to the Calukyan Empire by Vikrama. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE SINDAS OF CAKRAKOTA. 

Among the various ruling dynasties of ancient Andhra- 
dSsa, was the Sinda House of Cakrakota-mandala, a country 
continuous to Vengi, being situated in the present Bastar 
State. This branch of the Sindas was never a Mahamandale- 
svarian House under the Western Calukyas of Kalyani. 
Nevertheless, it would not be inappropriate to include 
it in this thesis, so that the history of the Sinda raee 
may be complete. 

The kings of this branch are mentioned as belonging to 
the Chindaka family.' Chindaka is the Sanskrit equivalent 
of the Kannada word Sinda. Moreover, the birudas of the 
Karnataka Sindas are strikingly identical with those of the 
Bastar Ndgavamsl kings. For instance, the famous king 
Somesvara 1 is said to have been a Maharaja, “ born of the 
A/agavamsa, resplendent with the mass of rays of thousand 
jewels, the lord of Bhbgavati, the best of towns, whose erest 
was a tiger and a calf Thus, there can be no doubt that 
the dynasty was not connected with the Sinda families 
of the Kannada country. The vyagrha-lmchana (tiger crest) 
was common to all branches of the Sindakula-, because 
the original ancestor of the vamsa, which received its 
name after him, was believed to have been brought up by the 
king of serpents on the milk of a tigress.* While 
the Bagadage branch had simply the tiger crest and 
the phani-ketana or banner of hooded serpents, the 
Cakrakbta branch had a tiger with a calf or child 
(savatsa), thus depicting probably the story of their 
origin in a clearer way. The Bastar Sindas were subdivided 


1) Inc?., IX, p. 181, and X, p. 37. 

(2) IX, p. 316. 

(3) See the Chapter on the origin of the Sindavamsa. 
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into two Houses, the minor of them having the bow and 
tiger crest and the banper of lotus flower and plantain leaf.' 
One point of striking contrast between the Sindas of Kar¬ 
nataka and those of Andhradesa is that the latter, to judge 
from their titles ‘ Faramlsvara Parama-bhatMrakr, Maharaja 
were independent monarchs without recognising the over¬ 
lordship of any emperor. 

Dharavarsadeva is the first king of this branch of the 
Sinda dynasty known to us. We have an inscription of his 
widow Gunda-Mahadevi who is recorded to have made two 
grants, one of the village of Narayanapura to the “ glorious 
god ’’ Narayana, and the other of some land to the god 
Lokesvara.* It should be noted, in this connection, that 
Gunda-Mahadevi, though a Saiva by faith, was not only to- 
le'ant of other creeds but actively helped them to flourish. 
The epigraph does not afford any historical information of 
the reign of Dharavarsadeva. It is, however, stated that 
Gjnda-Mahadevi was a noble lady of royal birth, which 
would inevitably suggest that Dharavarsadeva was matri¬ 
monially connected with a prominent ruling family of the 
day. As regards the chronology of this king, we may safely 
presume that he lived somewhere between 1050 and 1060, 
judging from the fact that his son was the king of Cakrakota 
jn 1069 A.D.* 

SSmesvara I was the son of Dharavarasdeva and of his 
queen Gunda-Mahadevi.* We do not know the exact year 
of his coronation. He, how^;ver, seems to have come to the 
throne in about 1065 A. D.; for the earliest date we have 
for him is in 1069. 

Somesvaradeva was by far the greatest monarch of the 
dynasty. The Kuruspal lithic record of his reign refers to 
bja certain contemporary kings.® Most of these kings are 


(1) Ep.Jnd..IX,p.m. 
(3) /bid., X, p. 32. 

(5) /Wd.,X. p.38. 


(2) Ibid, p. 316. 

(4) Ibid:, IX, p. 316. 
(6) lb%d»^ p« 23« 
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mentioned by the names of their countries or capitals, some 
of them being Udra, Lahji, Ratnapura, Lemna, Vengi, Bha- 
drapattana and Vajra. “Owing to the mutilated state of the 
record, ” says Rai Bahadur Hiralal, the editor of the inscrip¬ 
tion,’’ “it is not certain whether Somesvara claimed to have 
conquered them, but one implication is plain, viz, that they 
were his rivals”. It is, however, stated that, having killed 
the “powerful king" Madhurantakadeva in battle and having 
put other kings to trouble, he became, as it were, a junior 
Narayana by imitating the latter's action in having killed 
Madhura and a host of other demons. Madhurantakadeva 
was the king of the minor Sinda House of Cakrakota, who 
seems to have occupied the territory of which Somesvara 
claimed to be the hereditary ruler.' 

SomSsvaradSva also boasts of having “burnt Vengi like 
the great Arjuna who fired the Khandava forest.”** This 
was at the most a tit for tat, as we find Cakrakota itself 
being burnt several times by the kings of the countries on 
the other side of the Godavari. It should be noted, in this 
connection, that many a southern king raided this somewhat 
weak pow'er. The first raid, so far as it is known, appears to 
have been made by Vijayaditya III of the Eastern CMukya 
line, w'ho ruled between 8H and 888 k. D. He burnt Cakra¬ 
kota*. Then the Cola king Rajendra (A. D. 1011-33) took 
Cakrakota which is mentioned as Sakkarakottam in the record*, 
while one of his successors, namely, king Virarajendra I claims 
to have crossed the Godavari, passed through Kaliiiga, and 
advanced against Cakrakota’'. Next the Cola king Kulottuhga, 
while yet a youth, won his first laurels in a battle by storming 
Cakrakota. This happened prior to 1070 A. D., which fact is 
mentioned in the Tamil poem KalingaUa Pamni, and also in 

(1) Ep. Ind., IX , p. 174. 

(3) IV, p. 226. 

(4) South Ind, Inscriptions, II, p. 108. 

(5) Ibid, III, p. 70. 


(2) Ibid,, X, p. 25. 
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some inscriptions'. Vikramaditya VI of the Western Calukya 
dynasty was the fifth raider, who is said to have conquered 
Cakrakota as a Yuvardja.^- I his occurred just a few years 
before 1076 A. D. when Vikraraa became king. 

Vengi which Somesvara Sinda burnt is the country be¬ 
tween the GodSvari and the Krsna. The inscription mentions 
the name Virac6da^ who, as we know from other sources, 
was the viceroy of this country appointed by his father. 

Somesvaradeva seems to have added another laurel to 
his fame by burning the forest of the Vajra country*. He 
also claims that he took six lakhs and ninety villages of the 
Kosala country.‘ This Kosala country has been identified 
with the Daksma-Kosala which extended from the 
confines of Berar to Orissa and from Amarakantaka to 
Cakrakota.* But it is impossible that this extensive area 
should contain as many as six lakhs of villages ; moreover 
there is absolutely nothing to justify the boast that 
Somesvara ever became king of that country. It is possible 
that he might have raided a part of Kosala and might have 
held it in his possession until driven out again. This surmise 
seems to have been supported by Jajalladeva’s inscription.^ 
Jajalladeva was the king of Daksma-Kdsala ruling at Ratan- 
pur, and in his eulogy referred to above, he is stated to have 
“ seized in battle Somesvara, having slain an immense army.” 
No details are given as to who Somesvara was, but from 
synchronistic allusions it is apparent that he was identical 
with Somesvara Sinda of Cakrakota. 

As to the list of the countries already mentioned a bove # 
Udra seems to be the old name of Orissa. • LShji was a well* 

(1) 8-e Ep. Tnd., IX, p. rS. 

(2) Buhler, Vikramahkadeva^CharitQ^lW, 

(3) South Jn<L Inscriptions^ 1, p. 51. 

(4) Ep. Ind,, X. p. 2?. 

(5) Ihid, 

(6) See Ep. Ind,, X, p. 26. 

(7) Ep, Jnd.i I, p. 38. 
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known tract in the district of Balaghat and Ratanpura was 
the capital of the Haihayas in Daksina-Kosala.' Lemna 
may be Lavana, the eastern tract of Raipura district, says 
Rai Bahadur Hiralal.® He further identifies Vajra with 
Wairagarh and Bhadrapattana with Bhandak.^ 

Some of the conquests described above brought so much 
■of fame to Somssvaradeva that he was known as a powerful 
monarch even in the distant parts of Southern Karnataka, 
For we are told that the great Hoysala king Visnuvardhana 
came in conflict with this Andhra ruler. The epigraph tells 
us that Visnuvardhana with the sharpness of his sword 
terrified Somesvara, the lord of the mighty celebrated Cakra- 
kota.^ The inscription which refers to this conflict is dated 
in 1129 A.D. The reference h^re, therefore, is only to a 
past event, for we know that Someivara died in about 
1100 A. D. 

Somesvara I was as efficient an administrator as he was 
a great soldier. He ably governed his kingdom till the end 
of his reign. In this task he was assisted by his ministers 
and generals who were men of exceptional abil^t 5 ^ One of 
his records describes him as a '^store-house of the statesman¬ 
ship”.^ That he possessed striking personality is evident 
from the fact that he is compared with the god of love in 
point of beauty.® 

The records give the names of Somala-Mahadevi and 
Dharna-Mahadevi, the queens of Somesvaradeva\ 

Somesvaradeva was succeeded by his son Kanharadeva 
in about 1100 A.D.® It was in this reign that his grand¬ 
mother Gunda-Mahadevi made the grant of the village Nara- 
yanapura to the " glorious god Narayan.^ Narayanapura 

(1) Ep. Ind.. X. p. 26. (2) Ibid, 

(3) Ibid., pp. 26-28. (4) Ep. Car., VI, Mg. 22. 

(5) Ep.Jnd.,X,p.3'!. (6) Ibid. 

(7) /6«d, p. 33 and IV, p. 316, 

(8) Ibid., IX, p. 315. 
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which is the present Narayanpal, seems to have been an 
important place of pilgrimage in ancient times. We are 
told that it was full of people that came from the various 
countries to see the deity which is described as "a ferry for 
crossing the ocean of transmigration and a basket full of the 
gems of knowledge who opens the bolt of heaven’s door.” 

The next ruler of the dynasty seems so be Jayasimha- 
deva who leaves a record of his reign'. As the grant bears 
no date, it is not possible to settle the chronology of this 
king in the present stage of historical research. After 
Kanharadeva there is a blank of about 75 years in the 
history of the Sindas of Cakrakota. This gap may perhaps 
be partly filled up by the rule of Jayasimhadeva. 

Jayasimhadeva hiid two wives, namely, Loka-MahSdevi 
and “ the great queen” Sasana-devi*. His inscription is im¬ 
portant inasmuch as it throw's some side-light on the 
administrative system of the Bastar kings. The king w'as 
attended by five ministers who were called the pahea-pra- 
dhdnas. They included the chief-minister, the grand-warden, 
the prince in charge of the whisk, and the lord of the intelli¬ 
gence department. 

In 1208 A. D., we come across another Sinda king of 
Cakrakota named Sbmesvaradeva II w'ho is mentioned with 
all the Ndgavamsi titles*. This Somesvara II is the first 
king of the House to assume the biruda of Cahravartin or 
Emperor.* This would lead us to the irresistible conclusion 
that he was recognised as the overlord by some feudatory 
chieftains. This surmise is supported by the mention of a 
tMndcUika named Soraataja who was the subordinate of 
SomSsvaradSva’s successor NarasimbadSva*. It is quite possi¬ 
ble that Somaraja was a feudatory under SomSsvaradSva 
also. 


(1) £p. Ind. IX, p. 315. 
(3) Jbid.t p. 36. 

(5) Ibid. 


{%) Ibid.. X. p. 35. 
(4; p, 318. 
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Narasimha-dSva was the son and successor of Sorae- 
svara II.' He is referred to as the reigning prince in two 
inscriptions, the first dated in 1218 A. D. and the other in 
1224.* We have no more historical information about the 
reign of this king. 

After Narasimhadeva there is again a blank of about 75 
years in the history of the Cakrakota rulers. In the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century, we come across another 
king named Hariscandra, who is mentioned as the 
ruler of Cakrakota.* His record being brief does not give 
any clue as to what family he belonged. But the editor of 
the inscription remarks that “until otherwise proved, it does 
not seem unreasonable to suppose that he was of the same 
dynasty as the kings of Cakrakota of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, namely, the Chinda or Sinda family of the 
Ndga race".* 

The inscription that speaks about this ruler does not 
tell us in what year he came to the throne. We know, how¬ 
ever, from the same record that he died in A. D. 132), when 
his “chaste wife Manikyadevi entered eternity by entering 
into fire”®. Accordingly, if -we give him a rule of twenty- 
five years, we arrive at A. D. 1259 which might perhaps be 
the first year of his reign. 

There is no further notice of the kings of this dynasty. 

We said above that there was a minor Sinda house in 
the Cakrakota Mandala. The only king of that line who is 
known to us is Madhukarantakadeva, the contemporary of 
the famous Sinda monarch Somesvaradeva I. The earliest 
date assigned to him is in 1065 A.D.« 

Madhukarantakadeva seems to be the same person whom 
Somisvara I claims to have killed.* It appears that 

(2) Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

(4) Ibid. 

(6) Ibid., IX, P.V6. 

(7) r6i<i.,X, p. 86. 


(1) Ep. Ind ,X, p. i%. 
(3) Ibid, X, p. 39. 

(S) Ibid, p. 40. 
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Madhukara, not being satisfied with his own territory, 
usurped the throne of his relatives, taking the opportunity" 
of Dharavarsadeva’s death which must have occurred in 
about 1065 as already shown above. But Madhukara soon 
met a powerful rival in Somesvara I, who having killed the 
usurper, regained his hereditary kingdom. It is perhaps 
for this reason that Somesvara is described as having 
“acquired his kingdom by the force of his own arms”.' 

The grant of Madhukara mentions the names of three 
princes, namely, Kumdra Kanhara-deva, Kumdra Nayaka 
and Kumdra Tuhgaraja. It also mentions his queen Nagala- 
Mahadevi*. We do not hear anything about these princes 
in later records. It seems that their territories were absorb¬ 
ed by the increasing kingdom of the major Sindas of Cakra- 
kota under Somesvara I, who was thus responsible for unit¬ 
ing both the Sinda States under one banner. 

(]) Ep. Ind.,X,p.37. 

(2) Ibid., IX. n. 181. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RATTAS, 

The NSsargi inscription of A. D. 1218 claims that the 
Ratta princes belonged to the same lineage as Krsna III, the 
Rastrakuta king who ruled from A. D. 940 to 956'. The 
same assertion is repeated in the Hannikeri record of A. D. 
1257 in that part of it which is connected with the date of 
A. D. 1208. That part of the record places KartavJrya III in 
the continuous succession of Krsna III,® using a word san- 
tati, which is often, and quite justifiably translated by 
“ lineage, race, progeny, offspring.” These two passages 
are quite open to the interpretation that Sena II and his 
son KartavTrya III were actual descendants of Krsna III. 
Thus we have a claim that the Ratta princes of Saundatti 
belonged to the same lineage as the Rastrakuta king Krsna 
III, and perhaps a claim that they were actually descended 
from him. As seen above, this claim is put forward only by 
the records of the thirteenth century ; and what is more, the 
records of the earlier centuries are silent on the point. We, 
therefore, cannot at present finally decide how far the claim 
was based upon fact. It is quite possible that it was merely 
a later invention concocted for the purpose of edification. 
On the other hand, as the family name of the Malkhed 
Rastrakuta dynasty is often presented to us in the form. 
“ Rat^a, we cannot deny that the Rattas belonged to 
the same clan as the Rastrakutas, though their claim of 
being actualh' descended from Krsna III can no longer be 
accepted. 

(1) Fleet, /nscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 251. 

(8) Jnd. Ant., XXXII, p. 217. 

(3) £p. Bid., VII. p. 206; VI, p. 103; V, p. 194; IV, pp. 284, 282 ; V, 
p. 193 ; Ind. Ant. XII, p. 256; Ep. Car., II, 57. 
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Having indicated the racial relationship between the 
Rattas and the Rastrakutas, let us now consider the question 
of nationality of both the families. Eminent scholars like 
Fleet, Burnell and Bhandarkar have advanced their own 
views regarding the origin of the Rastrakutas. But the 
arguments brought forward by them are in no way convin' 
cing. They fail to bring us nearer to the solution. Before 
trying to put forward our own opinion on the subject, it is 
pertinent on our part to examine the views expressed by 
various historians. 

Dr. Fleet is of the opinion that since the names Rathor 
and Rathod are to be derived from the term Rastrakuta, 
we may connect them with Rajputana and Kanauj in 
the United Provinces, which seem to have been the original 
habitats of the Rathor clan of Rajputs.' But the fact that the 
Rathors come to our notice much later than the Rastrakuta 
families of the Dekkan may lead us to the conclusion that 
the Rajput Rathors w'ere the descendants of some members 
of the Dekkan Rastrakuta families left behind in northern 
India during the northern campaigns of the Rastrakutas. As 
to the origin of the Rattas themselves, Dr. Fleet suggests 
that they belonged to some local division of the Reddi tribe 
or caste, and adds that the attribution of them to the family 
of the Rastrakuta kings is based on nothing but the circum¬ 
stances through which they rose to power.® This view of the 
learned doctor cannot be accepted unless it can be proved 
that the Rastrakutas themselves were Reddis. Because, as 
we have already explained, it is impossible to deny the claim 
based on epigraphy that the Rattas of Saundatti belonged 
to the Rastrakuta clan. 

Dr. Burnell is, however, inclined to state that the 
Malkhed Rastrakutas were Telugus and were of the same 
stock as the Reddis of Andhradesa.® This view is 

(1) Fleet, Kanareae Dynasties^ p. 384, (2) lbid,t p. 550. 

(3) Dr. Burnell’s view is oited by Edgar Thurston, Castes and Tribes 
of Southern India^ III, pp, 225-226. 
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propounded without bringing forward any cogent 
argunient. It is now universally admitted that the 
original place of the Reddis, who are now scattered 
in the Karnataka and Tamil Nad, was Andhradesa. If 
we assume with Dr. Burnell that the Rastrakutas were the 
ancestors of modern Reddis, their original home will have to 
be located in the Krsna-Godavari doab, where they would 
have first come into prominence. But history tells a different 
tale altogether. The Rastrakuta expansion never began from 
the Telugu country. What is more, most of the Telugu 
country was never included in the Rastrakuta Empire, The 
Reddis are not known to have distinguished themselves as a 
military or ruling class in any period of ancient South Indian 
history. It was only after the captivity of Pratapa Rudra 
of Warrangalin A. D. 1323 by the Mahammadan Emperor 
Ghiyas-u-din Toghluk that the Reddis are known to have 
founded a kingdom.' Under these circumstances, it is not 
possible to argue that the Reddis are the modern representa¬ 
tives of the ancient Rastrakutas. 

Dr. Bhandarkar says that the Rastrakuta family in all 
likelihood was the main branch of the race of Ksatriyas 
named Rattas who gave their name to the country of Ma- 
harSstra, and adds that they were the real native rulers of 
the country.* Thus the learned doctor believes that the 
Rastrakutas were the Ksatriyas of Maharastra. Mr. C. V. 
Vaidya goes a step further and holds that the Rastrakutas 
of MalkbSd were a Marathi speaking family, and were the 
anoestors of the modern Marathi family of Ratakute.* As 
nsgards the relation between the Rattas of Saundatti and the 
Rastrakutas of MalkhSd* Mr. C. V. Vaidya lKildl.t||| 
former were the descendants of the latter.* 

(1) Imperial Gazetteer, VII, p. 158. 

(t) Bhandarkar, Early Hietory of the Dekkan, p. 82. 

M Cl V. Vkihp^i Mieloni ofMeiiaeeal Sindtt Imdia, II, p. 822-28. 

(4) m, p. m 
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life. Vaidya's apparent view that the Rastrakutas were a 
Marathi speaking Maratha family is absolutely wrong. We 
therefore proceed to show how it is so. 

A survey of the early history of Dekkan shows that 
there were a number of Rathika families ruling over the 
Dekkan in feudatory capacity since the time of Asoka. 
But it is usually supposed that the terms ‘Rathi’ and 
* Maharathi ’ were used to denote a tribal or ethnical stock 
and that the Maharathi tribe was in power in Maharastra 
only. Both the views are the outcome of fertile imagina¬ 
tion based on no historical facts. 

We first take up the question whether the terms ‘Rathi’ 
and ‘Maharathi’ denote an ethnical stock. The words which 
occur in the various caves of Karli, Bhaja, Kaneri, Bedsa, 
and Nana-ghat are‘Maharathi’ and‘Maharathini’. The word 
‘Maharathi’, as used in the cave inscriptions, plainly denotes 
the fact that it is employed to show the title of the donor. 
In the same way the word ‘ MahSrathini ’ denotes the posi¬ 
tion of the female donor as a wife or daughter of a Maha- 
rafhi. Moreover, the term ‘ Maha ’ is used onl)' as an 
honorific prefix to the term ‘Rathi’, just as ‘Maha ’ is used in 
the term ‘ Mahamandalesvara ’. That it was a practice in 
ancient times to do so is unequivocally proved by the fact 
that such titles do occur before the names of males and 
females who gave anything by way of gifts. The word 
‘ Mahasenapati ’ is used in the Nasik inscription together 
with the term ‘ Mahasgnapatini ’ before a male and a female 
donor respectively.' In an inscription of 1108, we get the 
female form of Dandanayaka as Dandanayakiti.* Similar 
is the Case with ‘ Gaudi ’ and ‘ Nayaki' which occur in two 
Ratta inscriptions^ 

( 1 ) Ep.Ind.,Vlll,x>.n. ■ : ' i 

( 2 ) Ibid., X,p. 254 . ' ,■ ; ) 

<3) Fleet. Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of SdutHgtti 

and Belgaum, J. B. B. R, A, 8. X, pp. 218-334>. ^ v J 
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Th«se instances are sufficient to shpw that Rathi and 
MahSrathi of ancient times are mere titles and not names 
■denoting a tribe. The word Maharathi simply means a war¬ 
rior who fights from a chariot.* Hence, it is used as a biruda 
like MahSsenapati, Mahamandalesvara, etc. 

As to the country where the Rathis and the Maharathis 
were in power, there is definite evidence to show that some 
of them were occupying certain parts of Karnataka. Lead 
coins, belonging to the third century A.D. and bearing the 
legend “Sadakana-Kalaya-Maharathi”, have been found near 
Cjtaldroog in the heart of Karnataka.* The Hirahadagajl, 
grant of Dharmamaharajadhiraja Sivaskandavarman is ad¬ 
dressed among others to Rathikas.* The Kanheri records 
•show that Nagamulanika, who was married to a Maharathi, 
was the daughter of Harltiputra Visnukada Cutusatakarn, 
who was a Kannada prince at Banavasi.* We also know 
that some of the Maharathis were Naga-worshippers,® a fact 
which would suggest that Maharathis were spread in 
Karnataka, the land where the naga-worship was extensively 
practised by its early inhabitants. Under these circums¬ 
tances, it can no longer be maintained that the Rathi and 
Maharathi families were confined to Maharastra only. 

In our opinion, the Rattas and the ^strakutas were 
the descendants of some Rathika families that beloilged to 
Karnataka. There is no philological difficulty in postulating 
the derivation of Ratta from Rathi. As to the term R3?tra- 
kuta, it is the Sanskrit form of Ratta coined for the purpose 
of ornamentation. If the Rastrakutas of Malkhed were the 
Ratluka? of Maharastra, we cannot explain how they became 
the patrons of Kannada literature at the expense of MarathL 
Amoghavarsa I was either himself the author or at, least the. 
inspirer of KavirUja-nmrga, the oldest extant work in Kajina, 

. (1) Apte, Sanskrit English Dictionary^ p. 904. 

, it) Bapson; Catalogue of Indian Coins, p. 57, Plate VIII, No. 2313.' 

(S) EpJnd,, l, p. 2, (4) Bapsoa, Catalogue of Indian Coin^ p, Llllr 

t5) A. 8. W;/., r;p. S6: 
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da. The sign-manuals of some of the RSstrakuta kings of 
the Gujarit branch are in Kannada characters.' If the ori¬ 
ginal home of the Rastrakutas were in Maharastra, as Dr; 
Bhandarkar and Mr. Vaidya would assume, it is diflBcult to 
explain how they could be using the script of Karnataka 
even in Gujarat. In the face of these facts, it would be 
simply ridiculous to hold that the Rattas and the Rastrakutas- 
were the ancestors of modern Marathas speaking MarSthi.- 
The ancestors of both the families were the original inhabi¬ 
tants of the Kannada country, where they rose to local im¬ 
portance even as early as in the third century after Christ. 

There is also further evidence to prove that the original 
home of the Rattas and the Rastrakutas was in the Kannada 
speaking locality. Inscriptions of both the dynasties des¬ 
cribe their kings as “supreme lord of Lattanura or Lattalura" 
as a hereditary title commemorative of the place which the 
families claimed as their original home. Lattanur is a purely 
Kannada name, the appellation‘ur’ at the end of the word 
being Dravidian in origin. Lattanur seems to be the 
same as modern Latur situated on the border of Karnataka. 
Taking into consideration all these points, we conclude that 
the Rattas of Saundatti were the original inhabitants of 
Karnataka, speaking the Kannada language. 

The Ratta chieftains of Saundatti, who had attained the- 
honour of pancamahdkabda, were heralded in the public by 
the sounds of the musical instruments called trivali, had the^ 
Sindura-ldhchana or red-lead crest, and carried the Suvarna- 
garit4a-dhvaja or banner of a golden Ganida, which device, 
instead of the crest according to the more usual custom,, 
appears on the seal of the only Ratta copper-plate charter 
that has come to light.* 

(W J. B. B. R. A. 8., IX, p. 135; Ind.Ant^ XU, 157; XIV, p. 1*7. 

(2) iMcriptions Relating to tA*, Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Bslgaum, J, B. B, R, A. 8., X, pp. 217, 231; Ihd. Ant^ 
XIX, p. 243. 
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BEGINNING OF THE DYNASTY. 

We have no information regarding the foundation of 
the Ratta dynasty. It is, however, certain that the Rattas 
were raised to the position of a ruling house during the 
days of the Rastrakuta supremacy. An inscription at 
Kalasipur of A. D. 933, of the time of the Rastrakuta king 
Govinda IV, mentions a Mahasamanta whom it describes 
as LaUanura-pura-paramsvara and Trivali-pareghdsana}. 
These birudas are in perfect agreement with those of the 
later Ratta chieftains, from which we safely infer that the 
Mahasamanta belonged to the Ratta family. He is the first 
scion of the dynasty known to us. It cannot, however, be 
settled in paucity of materials whether he was the first of 
-his line to be invested with the dignity of a Mahasamanta. 
We do not know also the territory over which he ruled. 
Nevertheless, judging from the place where his record was 
found, we may presume that he was associated with that 
part of Kuntala which now roughly corresponds to Gadag 
Taluka of the Dharwar District. It therefore seems quite 
improbable that his capital was Saundatti, which was not at 
all in the neighbourhood of Kalasapur, the place where the 
inscription was discovered. 

The next king in the Ratta line is one Nanna, the 
father of Kartavirya I who lived in 980 A. D. It is said that 
Kfirtavirya I fixed the boundaries of the Kundi country* 
which after him became the hereditary domain of the Rattas. 
We have seen above that the first known member of the 
Ratta family had no geographical relations whatsoever with 
Kundi country. The way in which Kartavirya I was ai^ 
to occupy almost the whole of the Kundi province is a pro> 

(1) Bp., Indn VII. p. 223, note 5. 

(2) Fleet, Ingeriptiona Relating to the Ratta Chieftaina of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, /. B, B, R. A. 8„ Z., p. 201. 
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blem of great interest in the history of the dynasty. In? 
order to have a full grasp of the subject, it is necessary to 
trace the history of the Kflndi province during the period of 
about half a century that extended between 933 to 980. 

Certain parts of the Kundi province, before the whole 
of it was occupied by the Rattas, were under the rule of the 
Baisa family, a dynasty which rose to prominence under the 
Basttakuta king Krsna III. Merada is the first member of 
the family known to us. He is mentioned as the father of 
Prthvirama’, who enjoyed the position of a great chieftain 
under the Rastrakuta king Krsna III.® We are told that, 
previous to his political elevation, Prthvlrama had been 
only a religious student in the Kareva sect of the holy saint 
Mailapatirtha.* He is described here us a Mahasamanta 
entitled to the honour of pancamahakabda.* It is thus appa¬ 
rent that he was patronised and invested with the posi¬ 
tion and authority of a feudatory chieftain by Krsna III. 
The fact that Prthvlrama built a temple of Jina in 
Sugandhavarti (Saundatti)® would perhaps suggest that 
he made it the place of his residence. 

Prthvlrama perhaps rose to prominence on account of 
his military skill which he must have showed in the war 
against the Colas. It is known to us that Krsna III fought 
and killed Rajaditya the Cola king, the actual slayer being 
the Western Gahga prince Butuga.® In recognition of this, 
Krspa III gave to Butuga the Banavasi, the Puligere, the. 
Belvola, the Kisul^d and the BagSnad districts.'^ It may be 
that on the same occasion, Prthvirama was invested with the 
power of a feudatory chieftain, with Sugandhavarti as his 
capital. This surmise seems to be supported by epigraphs- 
wWch teU us that Prthvirama was “ the beloved of the 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the RaJtta Chieftains of Saundatt i 
and Belgaumt J, B, B, R, A» X, p. 119, 

<2) J6iU^p,200. (3) J6id.,p,199. 

(4) lbid.,p.m. (5) Ibid. 

(6) JElp., Ind., II, p. 167 (7) Ibid. 
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goddess Bravery, a very thunderbolt to the mountains ■which 
were the hostile chieftains—the best of good warriors ", and 
“ a very Rama in War."' 

Pattiga was the son and successor of Prthvirama.® It i» 
said of him that he was a very Vatsaraja among horsemen.* 
Of him all that we are told is that he confronted and defeat¬ 
ed a certain Ajavarman,* who was forced to deliver up tO’ 
him his property, his elephants, his lovely women, and hia 
horses, “ giving to him an elephant as a pledge of peace." 
The reference here to lovely women is perhaps to dancing 
girls who were employed in the court of Ajavarman. The 
identity of Ajavarman cannot be known in the present 
stage of research. We have no more information about this 
king except that his wife was one Nijikabbe or Nijiyabbe 
whose virtues are highly extolled.® 

Pattiga was succeeded by his son §antivarma who i& 
mentioned as a feudatory to the Western Calukya king 
Taila II in A.D. 980.® He is described as a Mahasamanta 
entitled to the honour of pahcamalnkabda? That Santi- 
varma was an eminent ruler of the Baisa family is evident 
from the fact that he is styled “ the son of the white lotuses 
of the race of Baisa.’’® His territory was, however, confined 
to the narrow limits of that portion of the country surroun- 
ing Saundatti. It was during this reign that the Ratta 
chieftain Kartavirya II extended his influence over the 
Kundi province. Dr. Fleet is of the opinion that Kartavirya 
rose against Santivarma and eventually appropriated 
the entire Kundi province from that person.® This view 
of the learned doctor does not seem to be supported by 

(1) Fleet, O. 0., pp. 200, 209. 

(2) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
arid Belgaum, J, B, B, R, A* 8,, X, pp. 209. 

(8) Ibid. (4) Ibid, 

(5) Ibid. (6) Ibid,, p. 208. 

(7) Ibid, (8) Ibid. 

(9) Fleet, Kanareae Dynasties, p.553. 
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inscriptions, ^antivarma is not at all mentioned as ruling 
tbe entire Kundi provincei though his capital was Saundatti. 
True, Kartavirya I became the “ lord-of the Kupdi country” 
according to a record dated in A.D. 980. But this does 
not in any way mean that he acquired authority over the 
entire province at the expense of Santivarma. If ^ntivarma 
was really deprived of his kingdom and was thus humiliated 
by KSrtavirya I, then the inscription of Saundatti, which is 
dated only five months after the Sogal epigraph and which 
mentions Kartavirya as the lord of Kundi, would not have 
described Santivarma as a great soldier who is said to have 
been “ the destroyer of the strength of others, the con¬ 
queror of his foes, a very Bhima in causing fear to mankind, 
a very Rama in the fierce fight, the ruler of rulers, a Bh8- 
runda of his enemies.”' The extract is indeed full of exag¬ 
geration and poetic fancy. Nevertheless, it cannot also be 
the description of a vanquished chieftain. In the face of 
this epigraphical evidence which testifies to Santivarma’s 
military strength, it would be wrong to assume that he was 
deprived of his territories. 

We have it on record that Santivarma built a Jain temple 
in Sugandbavarti.^ This epigraph gives us the information 
that his chief queen was Candikabbe, " the ornament of the 
lovely women the Earth.”* 

(1) Vleot, ftucriptiona Retaiing to the Ratta Chieftain* of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. B. A, iS., X, pp. 208-209. 

(2) Ibid^ p. 211. 

<8) Ibid., p, 209. 
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NANNA. 

FromNanna, also called Nannapayya-rana and Kan- 
'^hSya-bhSrada Nannapayya, begins the continuous history of 
-.the famous Ratta dynasty which held its sway over the 
Ku^di province for a period of more than two hilndred and 
fifty years. We have no inscriptions of this king, from 
which we deduce that his reign was a short one. As regards 
fhe chronology of this ruler, it may be inferred that he lived 
in the third quarter of the tenth century; for his son Karta- 
virya I was ruling as his successor in 980 A.D.* 

No historical facts are available of Nanna's reign. All 
we know about him is that he was the father of Kartavirya I.* 
It is, however, stated that Nanna was a skilful conversation- 
4ilist and a man possessing beautiful personality.^ 

(1) Ep. Jnrf., XVI,p. 8. 

(2) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating tb the Ratta Chieftains of Saundaiti 
and Belgaum, B. B. R, A, 8,, Xy p, 201, 217. 

il) Ibid., p. 217. 
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CHAPTER IV 


KARTAVIRYA I. 

Kartavirya I, also called Katta', ascended the throne in» 
about A.D. 975. The beginning of his reign witnessed the. 
great political revolution effected in the history of Karnataka 
by Taila II, who, having defeated the Rastrakuta king Kak^ 
kala, retrieved the Calukyan fortunes. Taila was an active 
and ambitious king. He not only recovered the imperial 
throne but also soon succeeded in bringing many feudatory 
families to his allegiance. Kartavirya was one of these 
chieftains who was compelled to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the new Calukyan Emperor. The Sogal inscription dated 
in A.D. 980 explicitly states that Kartavirya was the sub¬ 
ordinate of Taila II who is here styled Bhujabala-cakraoarh, 
*‘the powerful emperor,” or “an universal emperor from the 
strength of his arm.”* By reading this epigraph one feels 
that Kartavirya was an able supporter of the aggressive 
policy pursued by his emperor. 

King Kartavirya laid the foundation of the Rattan 
dynasty on a firmer basis. In truth, it was he who> by 
extending his influence, carved out the Kundi province, and 
transmitted to his posterity a kingdom which increased in 
splendour and prosperity under succeeding reigns. This 
fact was so well remembered by the later Ratta kings that a 
record, assigned to the closing years of the eleventh century, 
states that Kartavirya I fixed the boundaries of the country 
of Kundi.^ This must have happened prior to A.D. 980; for 
the Sogal inscription dated in that year describes him as 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B, B., R. A. 8.. X, p. 217. 

Ep, Jnd. XVI, pp. 7, 8. 

(2) Ep, Ind. XVI, pp. 4, 7. 

(3; Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti. 
and Belgaum, J. B. BM. A. 8., X, p. 201. 
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** the exalted ruler of the circle of land of Kundi,”’ which- 
evidently is an indication of his having obtained the autho¬ 
rity over the greater part of that province. It should not, 
however, be supposed that Kartavirya was the ruler of the 
whole of Kundi country. We have already shown in a pre¬ 
vious chapter that Santivarma of the Baisa family, who was 
the contemporary of Kartavlraya I, was holding a part of 
the Kundi province with Sugandhavarti as his capital. The 
statement that Kartavirya fi.xed the boundaries of the Kundi 
country only means that he secured for himself the greater 
portion of the province and had the boundaries of that part 
determined. At any rate, it is plain that Kartavirya was 
the real founder of the Ratta kingdom. 

In this connection, it is necessary to state the geogra¬ 
phical limits of Kundi Three-thousand province of the Rattas. 
From inscriptions we know that the Kundi country, which 
now roughly corresponds to the greater part of the Belgaum 
District and some of the neighbouring territory, included, 
towards the north, Terdal® the head-quarters of the Terdal 
sub-division of the Sahgli State, about fifty-six miles almost 
due north-east from Belgaum. According to Dr. Fleet, the 
Kundi of the Rattas was bounded on the north by the KrsnS 
and the Dudhganga and on the west by a line which left close 
on the west of Bhoj and, following for a short distance the 
course of the Vedganga, then left the river, and ran irregu¬ 
larly southwards on the west of Nippani and Sahkeswar 
and the east of Hurll towards Belgaum.* It is important to 
remember that Sugandhavarti, which in course of time 
became the capital of the Rattas and consequently of the 
Kundi country, was in the hands of Santivarma during the 
reign of KSrtavirya I. The capital of Kartavirya was 

(1) Ind. XVI, p. 8. 

(8) Ind. ^n«., XIV, pp. 21, 25. 

(3) Fleet, J/btet on Indian History and Geography, Ind, Ant., XXIX , 
p. 279; Ep. Ind,, XVI, pp. 7, 8. 
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perhaps the town of Solu, Soval or S5l which is mentioned:. 
i.n the record found in that place. It was the chief low® 
of the division known after its name, and is r^reaented 
by modern So gal which is about twelve miles north-west 
of Saundatti. 

Kartavirya 1 seems to have patronised the Kannada 
poet Kamaladitya who wrote the Sdgal inscription in A. 
980.* In this connection, it is interesting to note that the 
emperor of Kartavirya, namely, Taila II was the patron of 
•the ‘ poet-emperor ’ Ranna who has bequeathed to us the 
sublime Aavya called Gadayuddha. 

UD Ep., Jnd., XVI. pp. 7, K 



CfiAPTER V. 

DAVARI AND KANNAKAIRA I. 

ISrtavIrya I was succeeded by his eldest son Bavari or' 
Dayima.' No historical details are available about him, and' 
there are no records of his reign. The Saundatti inscription 
of Kartavirya II describes him as “ the MSru of the Rattas,*” 
and says that his reign was full of glory, brilliance and fame. 

“ His power and his pleasing energy, in many ways, set his 
mark upon the world; how shall I describe him in the circle 
of the earth?” asks the composer of the epigraph.^ In 
another record it is expressly stated that in king Davari hia 
people had a good ruler.* 

We may suppose that he died in about A. D. 1015, 
whereupon his younger brother Kannakaira ascended the 
throne of Kundi. 

Of Kannakaira I, also called Kanna,‘‘, we have no records • 
{md hence no historical facts. It is, however, stated that he 
was a king of liberal disposition,^ which perhaps indicates 
that the people were taxed lightly. As regards the 
daroDology of this ruler, it may be inferred that he died in 
or about 1030, for the earliest inscription of his son’s reign is 
dated in A, D. 1040.’^ 

(1) . ■ Fleet, Irucriptiom Belating to the Batta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Ihlgaum, J. B. B. R. A. X, pp. S17, 218. 

(2) ‘ fNW^p.318 (8) Ibid. (4) Ibid, p.201. 

(«) Ibid. (71 Jnd. .^n«.,XXlX, p. 1«L 



CHAPTER VI 
ERAGA. 

Kannakaira I was succeeded by his eldest son Braga or 
'Brega.* In the Mantur inscription dated in 1040, Braga is 
mentioned as the subordinate of the Western Calukya king 
Jayasimha II® who reigned from A. D. I0l8 to 1042. The 
times of Jayasimha are important in the sense that the Cola 
• occupation of Nolambavadi province was ended by him. 

King Braga seems to be a very successful ruler. The 
epithet Singana-Garuda ( Garuda of Sihga or Jayasimha ) 
accorded to him* evidently indicates that he was an able 
supporter of Jayarimha II in his imperial policy. Such 
titles in the ancient history of Karnataka are so im¬ 
portant that they usually bear indirect references to some 
great political event, especially a war. In fact, such birudas 
coined after an emperor’s name were conferred upon 
the feudatory chieftains very occasionally. It was not 
possible for an ordinary Mandalika to possess them, unless 
he had distinguished himself by virtue of his military genius 
displayed by him on a critical occasion when the empire 
itself was in danger. We have seen elsewhere that, when 
the Hoysalas, the Goa Kadambas and the Pandyas threaten¬ 
ed the very integrity of the Calukyan Bmpire at the close 
of Vikrama’s reign, it was Acugi II, the great chieftain of the 
Sindavamsa, who saved the whole situation, by defeating all 
of them.* In recognition of his great services, Acugi was 
granted the title Tribhuvanamallakesarin or the lion of 
Tribhuvanamalla-deva Vikramaditya VI. 

(1) Fleet, InscripHcns Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of SaundatH 

and Belgaum, J, B, B. R, A* S., X. pp., 201» 218 

(2) Ind. Ant, XIX, p. 165. (8) Ibid. 

(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Simdavamsa Chieftains of 
SaundatH and Sclgaum, J. B. B. B. A. 8,, XI, pp. 234, 244. 
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. We, tl^erefore, rightly believe that the biruda ‘ Sin^ana- 
Garu4a ’ accorded to Eraga is an indication of a similar 
•service rendered by him to his emperor Jayasimha II. This 
surmise of ours seems to be supported when we are told that 
the Mahasamantas and the Mandalikas of Jayasimha once 
proved hostile to him and that he was saved from their 
treachery by Dandanayaka Kalidasa, his chief minister.’ 
Who these feudatories were we are not able to say with cer¬ 
tainty at the present stage of historical research. Neverthe¬ 
less, our opinion is that Sasta-d§va II of the Goa Kadamba 
line, who had made himself a very powerful chieftain by 
annexing to his kingdom almost the whole of the Southern 
Silahara territories and a part of the Northern Silahara 
districts,® perhaps rose in revolt against his overlord 
JayaMmha II. This he could do in about 1039 A. D. when 
Jayasimha was busily engaged in fighting the Colas, who 
under Rajadhiraja burnt Kampili, the provincial capital of 
the Calukyas.® At any rate, it is plain that Jayasimha II 
was once in a serious trouble which he overcame with the 
help of his minister. It is quite possible that Eraga also 
rendered some meritorious service on this occasion, and 
earned the admiration of his overlord who, in recognition of 
it, must have bestowed the biruda on his faithful vassal. 

The Mantur inscription states that Eraga was the sun 
of the Rattas, a hero in the clash of enemies, a very sun 
among brave men and one who destroyed the armies of 
heroes.* We may deduce from these remarks that he fought 
successfully with his neighbours and extended the bound¬ 
aries of his kingdom. These conquests probably resulted in 
the annexation of a part of the Southern Silahara territories, 
most of which was then newly acquired by the Kadamba 
Mng Sastha-deva II. This fact, however, should not lead us 

(1) Mya. Arch. Baport „ 1914-15, Para 71. 

(%) Moraes, Kadamba-Kula, pp. 172-173. 

(3) Hayavadana Haoi Mysore Gazetteer^ II, Part II, p, 780. 

.(4) Ind. XIX, p. 165. 
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to conclude that Eraga always acted in the oSmiU, Far 
from it. The same record describes him as dne WhO' 

protects his country, which shows that he had to* 
contend with aggressive enemies. The fact that Eraga was- 
a successful ruler in his external policy is evidenced by his 
very birudas ‘Ratta-Nardyana, Ratta MdrQn^ and Sihgana^ 
Garu^a,'^ These are evidently indications of his increasing 
authority and his vigorous personality. 

The inscriptions highly extol the personal accomplish¬ 
ments of Eraga. They are unanimous in declaring that he 
was well vetsed in fine arts. The Mansur record calls him 
the ear-ornament of the Goddess of learning. {Sarasvad 
Katna-Kun^lam), while both the Saundatti records that 
refer to him state that he was acquainted with the science 
of music.^ What is more, one of them declares in some¬ 
what exaggerated phraseology that king Eraga was “a 
tery lotus-born in respect of his acquaintance with all in-- 
comparable accomplishments 

The Mantur epigraph referred to above mentions the 
Uro^eya Madhusudanayya of that village who is said to have 
acquired for a tank a liberal grant from king Eraga.^ 

(1) Jnd. int., XIX, p. 165. (i) Ibid. 

(3) fitii, Beating to the Ratta of ^imdatti^ 

and Belgcmm, J. B, B, R, A. S.. X, pp, SOI, 218. 

(4) m,p,218. (5) 



CHAPTER VH. 


ANKA. 

When Eraga died, his son Sena I was a child. 
Hence his younger brother Ahka ascended the throne of 
Kundi.’ This event seems to have taken place in about 
1045. By the time Ahka became king, the famous town of 
Sugandhavarti had come in the possession of the Rattas. We 
have seen in a previous chapter that during the reign of 
Kartavirya 1, the founder of the Kundi kingdom, Sugandha¬ 
varti was the capital of Santivarma, the last known king of 
the Baisa family. It seems likely that some near successor 
of Santivarma having no issues, the entire province of Kundi 
came to be appropriated by some Ratta king. When pre¬ 
cisely this event happened we have no means to settle. 
However, the fact that Sugandhavarti is mentioned as the 
capital of Anka in an inscription of A.D. 1149 * may lead us 
to infer that it was the famous king Eraga who first obtained 
it in about A.D. 1141, a few days before the death of Jayasim- 
ha 11. The establishment of Sugandhavarti as the Ratta 
capital marks an important date in the annals of the Kundi 
province. 

The period of Anka’s rule was full of troubles, as the 
Colas made incessant inroads in the Calukyan dominions. 
That the Rattas were exposed to their formidable attacks is 
evident from the fact that the Colas are said to have pene¬ 
trated so far north as Kidrapur, thirty miles east by south of 
Kolhapur.* Here on the banks of the Krsna a great battle 
was fought in about 1050 A. D.* It was apparently a deci- 

(1) Wleot, inscriptions Belating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B.R, A, S., X, p. 218. 

(2) I«d.,p,172. 

(3) See Ind., XII, p. 298. 

(4) See Heyaradsoa Bao, Mysore Gazetteer, Fart II, p. 782. 
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sire battle, and hence we do not hear for a time the Cd]a 
attempts against SomSsvara I, the Calukyan Emperor. King 
Ahka, who was the feudatory of SomSsvara I,* must 
have had a trying time. The Saundatti record describes him 
as a fierce fire to his enemy and as the sun of infinite glory, 
and further asks “who is bold enough to withstand king 
Anka in war ?"* We may deduce from these remarks that 
Anka was successful in driving out the Colas from his king¬ 
dom, without the country being much plundered. In 
fact, this inference seems to be supported when we do not 
come across any epigraphical references to the Cola ravages 
in Kundi province, whereas we do come across them in con¬ 
nection with the neighbouring provinces. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J, B, B, R, A, S., X, p. 172. 

(2) Ibid., p. 218. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


SENA 1. 

S5na I, also known as Sri-Kalasena', was the son of 
Eraga®. We said in the last chapter that SSna was a child 
when his father died. Ahka, the uncle and predecessor 
of Sena, having died after a rule of twenty years, the latter 
succeeded to the Ratta throne in about A. D. 1065. As 
Ahka had no issues, Sena’s succession to the throne was 
entirely undisputed. 

No inscription of this king has come down to us. The 
little we know of him is derived from the Saundatti lithic 
record of his younger son Kartavirya II. He was the con¬ 
temporary of Somesvara I and Some^ara II. 

SSna I is described as “ having his body thrilled with 
the embraces of the lovely woman Bravery This remark, 
together with similar praises, clearly shows that he was a 
warrior of some repute. The second part of the praise, 
namely that he was " acting as a torch to guide mankind by 
reason of his truth, would undoubtedly suggest that he was 
not only a warrior but also an efficient and impartial admi¬ 
nistrator, who was looked upon as a model ruler by his 
subjects. 

We said above that we do not possess any grants of 
this king. From this it is also possible to deduce that his 
reign was a very short one. We would have had at least one 
grant if he had ruled for a longer period. 

Vife have no more information about this king except 
.that his wife was Mailaladevi.* 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Selgaum, J. B. B. R. A, 5., X, p. 801. 

(8) Ibid., pp. 801, 818. 

.<4) I6«l., p.*01. 


(3) JfrKf.. p. 818. 



CHAPTER IX. 

KANNAKAIRA II. 

SSna I having died in 1068, his son Kannakaira II, also* 
called Kanna, began ruling in conjunction with his 
younger brother Kartavirya II. In this chapter we restrict 
ourselves to Kannakaira, leaving Kartavirya II to be dealt 
with separately in the next chapter. 

The Tidgundi copper-plate grant of A. D. 1082 describes 
Kannakaira as one “ who touches the breasts of the woman 
of Lata This perhaps suggests that he was married to a 
daughter of the Latas. If so, there is reason to believe that 
he, along with Jayakesi I the Kadamba king of Goa, led an 
expedition into the Lata kingdom, and on this occasion was. 
perhaps offered a princess after the conclusion of peace. 
The statement in a Kadamba record that Jayakgsi “killed the 
pride of the best of the Latas supports our view that both 
Kannakaira and Jayakesi led an inroad into their territories. 

The above inscription describes Kannakaira as “the 
beloved of the fortune of heroes, the god of death to hostile 
forces, the hurricane to scatter the mass of cloud—mighty 
chieftains, the lion to the elephants—hostile chieftains, the 
hunter of chieftains, the fresh essence of the god of love, 
the passion of warriors, the champion of RSvanadSva, the 
instructor of what is beneficial to his master”. It may be 
inferred from the last epithet that Kannakaira was a great 
statesman whose advice was sought even by his eraperor.- 
Revanadeva referred to in the above extract may be identi¬ 
fied with Mahamandalesvara Revarasa, with the title “ lord 
of Mahismati, the best of towns ”, governing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kembhavi.* The remark that Kanna was the 
champion of Rgvanadeva implies that he rendered disting- 

(1) .Bp./^.. III, p. 311. 

(2) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of (?o3, J» J5. 

R, A, IX, p. 272. (3) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties^ p. 439. 
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luished services to his neighbour. It is further said of him 
that he was “ of unshaken firmness,—the unique friend of 
good men, Dharma’s son in righteousness, Radha’s son in 
truthfulness, a Rgvanta in the management of horses, a lion 
in prowess These praises, though marred by exaggera¬ 
tion, should not be supposed as empty boasts of the writer 
who composed the inscription. For the epigraph was written 
by a deputy of the Sandhivigrahin of Mahamandalgsvara 
Muiija of the Sindavamsa,® altogether a different family. 

It is interesting to note that Kanna is the first chieftain 
of the Ratta dynasty to assume the title of a MahamandalS^ 
vara. This information is supplied to us by the Konnur ins¬ 
cription dated in A.D. 1087.® He was raised to this position 
somewhere between 1082 to 1087. This we deduce from 
the Tidgundi copper-plate of 1082, in which Kanna is men¬ 
tioned as merely a Samanta or Mahasamanta.* 

Kannakaira II seems to have died in about A.D. 1090, 
though we have no direct mention as to when or 
where his death occurred. He seems to have been an able 
ruler. The kingdom under him enjoyed the blessings of 
peace, and gave abundant opportunities for building temples 
and providing for their maintenance. We have it on records 
that king Kannakaira made liberal grants to temples.^ He 
was a serious student of religion and philosophy. His reli¬ 
gious preceptor Kanaka-PrabhasiddhSntadSva, being acquain¬ 
ted with the three Vedas and versed in all the sacred writings, 
was famous throughout the country.* The times being 
peaceful, fine arts must have received special attention at 
•the hands of both the ruler and the ruled. Thus, for example, 
Kanna himself is said to have been skilled in dancing, music 
:and other allied arts. 

(U jPp. Ind.. ra, p. 311. (8) Ibid. 

(3) Fleat, Inscriptions Eclating to the Eaft^ Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Selgaumt P- 

(4) J^p.. Inc^n in, p. 311. (5) Fleet, O.C., pp. 199, 303, 398. 

46) IWd., p.303. 



CHAPTER X. 


KARTAVIRYA II. 

KSrtavirya II was the younger brother of Kannakaira H, 
Both the brothers seem to have ruled conjointly from the 
very beginning, that is, from A D. 1068. Kanna, as remarked 
in the last chapter, having died in A.D. 1090, Kartavirya II 
became the supreme ruler of the Kundi Three-thousand 
country. 

Kartavirya was a feudatory of Vikramaditya VI for the 
greater part of his reign. The very fact that he was recog¬ 
nised as the joint ruler by his brother Kanna speaks well of 
the former’s ability as a governor and the latter’s statesman¬ 
ship as a king. Kartavirya appears to have been taking 
active part in the administration of the country even in his 
father's life-time. What is more, he proved himself so worthy 
of the task entrusted to him that he eventually came to be 
popularly known by the title Sinam Singa, “ the lion of 
Sena.* ” Sena I was the father of Kartavirya.® Thus, it was 
his own merit that enabled him to share the authority of 
kingship with his elder brother, though he was not legally 
entitled to it according to Hindu traditions. 

That Kartavirya II was more popular than his brother 
among his subjects is borne out by a Saundatti inscription 
which extols his qualities in higher terms than those of his 
brother Kapna. We are told that mrtavirya was a very 
ocean in profundity and a very Mandara in magesty,^ The 
latter part of the remark indicates that he had a very power- 

(t> flMt, In$eription$ Siting to iMt Ea^a Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J,B.B,E.A,8., X, p. SOS. 

W I*i.Ant^XlV,v.U. 

(3) Jbid^ g.m. 
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fol and attractive personality. In another place, he is com¬ 
pared to KSnuidSva in point of beauty.’ 

It is of interest to note that Kartavlrya is the first chief¬ 
tain of the dynasty to be described with such hereditary 
titles as “ the great chieftain who has attained the pahca- 
mahakabdas, the best lord of Lat^nurapura, he who is sung 
to with the musical instrument called trivali, the owner of 
the banner of the Golden Garuda.”® 

Records unanimously speak of this king as a great sol¬ 
dier and a just ruler. He was " a warrior in the right sense 
of the word, full of daring, the lion of Sena."® Again, we are 
told that he was “ fierce in war and as brave as Vrkodara 
(Bhima) in fighting with his enemies 

We have seen in the last chapter that the joint reign of 
Kanna and Kartavlrya enjoyed the blessings of peace, which 
is so essential for the cultural and commercial development 
of a people. Like Kanna, Kartavlrya too is recorded to have 
made liberal endowments to temples.^ It is said in one 
place that Gohka, at the command of Kartavlrya, erected a 
temple called Gohka-Jinalaya in the centre of his 
capital Teridala, and established under his master's 
( Kartavirya’s ) auspices an image of “ the glorious ” Tirthah- 
kara NSminatha.^ 

The Tgrdal inscription records that the northern part of 
the Kundi kingdom owed a substantial part of its cultural 
prosperity to the patronage of Gohka, a subordinate chief¬ 
tain of Kartavlrya. He was entrusted with the government 
of TSridala T welve District. Gohka was a great patron of 

(1) Imcriptions Relating to the Bafta Chieftains of Baundatfi 

and Belgaum, X, 

(t) /did., pp.SOl-217: Ini. ylnr., XIV, pp. 83-24. 

(8) Ind.Ant^ XIV, p. Si. 

(4) 7Uet. 0.0., p. 817. 

(5) Bleat, Inecriptions ReWing to the Raffa Chieftains of Saundatti and 

Belgaum.J.B.B.R.A.B.X,PP.SOO-mi. 

<«) Jnd.4n4,XlV. p. 84. 
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Jainism. The epigraph would have us believe that he con¬ 
tributed a good deal to the advancement of that creed. In 
fact, he is called the virtuous champion of Jainism.’ “Caus¬ 
ing a shining Jaina temple to be erected at Tsridala, he 
raised the triumphant banner, and hung on the tusks of the 
'elephants of the quarters a string of letters announcing to 
the world the greatness of his process”.® 

Kartavirya ruled for a considerably long time. Up to 
A. D. 1090 he was ruling conjointly with his elder brother. 
■One stone record at Saundatti, which describes him as a 
Mahamandalesvara and a feudatory of Somesvara II, is 
assigned to about A. D. 1069 by Dr. Fleet.* The earliest 
'date we have for Sena II, the son and successor of Karta¬ 
virya, is A. D. 1096.* This would perhaps show that 
Kartavirya died in 1095 or thereabout after a reign of about 
twenty-five years. 

BhagaladSvi, also called Bhagalambika, was the wife of 
Kartavirya. She is described as “ the mother of the uni¬ 
verse, the first of good people shining as the lovely woman 
of the bosom of Katta*"—( Kartavirya ). 

(1) Jnd. Ant., XIV, p. 22. 

<2) Ibid. 

(3) Fleet. Kanarese Dynasties, p. 554. 

(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 202. 

45) Ibid., p. 219. 



CHAPTER XL 


SENA II. 

S§na II was the son and successor of Kartavirya II.’ 
The earliest date in A. D. 1096, cited in the twenty-first 
year of Vikramaditya VI, is furnished for him in one of the 
Saundatti records.® Thus, the period to which Sena belongs 
is an important one in the history of Karnataka which then 
saw the acme of Calukyan greatness as well as the increasing 
influence of the Hoysalas under Visnuvardhana the great. 

The Konur inscription mentions Sena as the subordinate 
of Jayakarna* who, as the eldest son of Vikramaditya VI, 
was invested with a share in the imperial government as 
Yuvaraja during the life time of his father. Jayakarna was 
the Calukyan viceroy according to inscriptions found in the 
Bijapur and Belgaum Districts and the Nizam’s Dominions, 
dated in 1102,1120 and 1121 A. D. respectively.* He was in 
charge of the central parts of his father’s kingdom. As no in¬ 
scriptions of his reign have been found after 1121 A. D., Dr. 
Fleet has rightly suggested that he died before his father.® 

The chief political event of Sena’s reign was the rise of 
the Hoysalas who, under Visnuvardhana, drove the Colas 
out of Talakad and defeated, as we have seen elsewhere, 
Vikramaditya’s troops at Kannegala near Hassan. In order 
to protect his Empire from the aggressive policy of Visnu- 
vardhana, whose independence was virtually recognised, 
Vikramfiditya appointed efficient commanders all over the 
Empire who were instructed to work in full harmony with 

(1) Jleait, Jn^cnpfion^ Edating to the Eatta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum^ J. B, B, E, A, 8 X, pp. 202,219. 

(2) Jbid^ p 202 (3) Ibid,, p. 298. 

(4) lhid„ p, 187 j Cam. Desa Inscriptions, I. pp. 416, 677, referred to hf 
Dr. Fl0ot, Kanarese DynatHes, p. 466. 

(6) Fleet, Kanarnse Dynasties, p. 456. 
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the provincial viceroys and feudatory chieftains. One sucht 
commander was Camanda styled a DandanSyaka of Jay a. 
karna who was in charge of the Kundi province, which was 
then ruled by Sena II. One who reads the Konnur inscrip¬ 
tion referred to above feels that Camanda was a powerful 
commander of the forces, who in conjunction with Sena II, 
had rendered distinguished services to the Calukyan Emperor. 
It is said of him that he was “the favourite of the lovely 
woman Great Fame, the staff of whose arm was the lovely 
Woman Victory, and a very mace in dealing death in war.* 

Towards the end of Vikramaditya’s reign in about 1117 
A. D., the Hoysalas, the Goa Kadambas, the Pandyas and 
the Karad Silaharas rose in revolt against their emperor,^ 
who had then much advanced in age. But no lasting injury 
was done to the integrity of the Empire owing to the timely 
help rendered by the Sinda chieftain Acugi II.* It was 
through the instrumentality of Acugi that the Empire was 
saved, and due credit must be given to the brave Sinda 
chieftain for that. But at the same time, the historian can 
hardly believe that a mere chieftain, however powerful he 
might have been, could bring to bay single handed four 
Mahamandalgsvaras named above. We are, therefore inclined 
to believe that the Ratta chieftain, who was holding the 
central part of the CSlukyan Empire, had his due share in the 
act of quelling the disturbances, so far as they affected the 
Kadamba and Silahara territories, adjoining the Kundi king¬ 
dom. This view of ours is confirmed when we are told that 
SSna’s “ arm was an excellent staff for the game of striking 
the pitch-balls that were the heads of his proud and brave 
enemies ’* and that “ his prosperity was the cause of happi¬ 
ness of all mankind.*’’ 

(1) Xnseriptionn Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti and 
Belgaum, J, B, B, R, A. 8,^ Z., pp» 298-94. 

(2) pp. 234, 244, 259. 

(3) Ihtd. 

(4) Ihid^ p.294. 
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That b(rth SSna II and the DandanSyaka C&manda 
rendered meritorious services to the Empire in that critical' 
juncture is further evidenced by the extract which says: 

“ While Camanda, being, like a lordly elephant, the delight¬ 
ful and brilliant lustre of his auspicious and strong right 
hand, taming with his prowess the infuriated female elephants 
that were the hostile warriors, was abiding in his assembly, 
and while king Sena, governing the earth with awards of 
severe punishment to the wicked and protection to the good, 
was ruling most excellently.”' 

It must be admitted that Sena II was one of the great 
rulers of the Ratta family. It is perhaps for this reason that 
the later records open the Ratta geneology only from Sena 
II. Thus, the two Belgaum inscriptions,® namely, the Kal- 
holi inscription* and the Nesarige inscription*, all belonging 
to the reign of Kartavirya IV, open with the mention of 
Sena II, whose qualities are properly extolled in them. “O 
SSna, king esteemed the first among good warriors and 
chieftains in the path of war ; how can we wonder at thy 
success ?”® says the NSsarge record. Sena must have prov¬ 
ed himself both popular and successful as a ruler. It is said 
that all people praised him, saying in their joy, “This is the 
husband of the Earth, which has now indeed a lord”.* 

In ancient Karnataka the king was not only the head 
of the State but was also recognised as the head of the 
Society. It was this popular conception of kingship that 
almost compelled our ancient rulers to become liberal patrons 
of art, literature and religion. SSna, true to this ancient 
ideal, must have spent a considerable portion of the State's 
income in advancing the cultural aspect of the people. Hence 
he, “enjoying the embraces of the goddess of knowledge”,. 
possessed a large court in whose midst he shone 'with a 

(1) Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftans of Saundattt and ' 

Belgaum, Jf. B. B, B. A. 8., X, p. 191. (9) Ep. Ind„ XIII, p. 15. 

(91 n) ibid„p.m. (5) ibid..p.m. 

(6) JWd., p. *51. 
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lustre like that of the sun.”' Sgna, we are told, was a great 
-friend of the learned men and was very liberal to them®. 
In another place, he is called “ the granter of boons to good 
.people.”® 

In the administrative sphere Sena II was equally 
■ fortunate. We are informed that he was endowed with 
the qualities of the regal attributes of povrer, wisdom 
and perseverance* which are so essential in the case of a 
successful ruler. Sena is also described as the husband of 
the lovely woman Authoritywhich evidently indicates his 
stronghold on the minds of the people. 

The Kalholi inscription discloses the name of Laksml- 
devi, the wife of Sena IP. 

Towards the close of Sena's reign, that is, in A. D. 
;1129, we come across aRattaMahasamantanamedAhki- 
d6va who is mentioned in the Khanapur inscription.'^ This 
person, though a Ratta, was not very closel)^ related to the 
ruling line. Because none of the records discloses Iris place 
in the Ratta genealogy. Moreover, as he is styled only 
a Mahasaraanta, he cannot be the successor of Sena II by 
whose time the Rattas came to be possessed the highest 
feudatory title Maharaandalesvara. At any rate, it is plain 
that he was a Ratta scion who must have been either a 
minor feudatory or a high official of Vikramaditya’s succes¬ 
sor SomSsvara III. 

SSna's rule extended for a long period of about thirty- 
; five years. His reign, on the whole, was a prosperous one. 
He was evidently a great king of the line. 'Though distract- 
•ed by political disturbances in the middle part of his reign, 
ehe conferred the blessings of place on his kingdom. 

(1) FUf t. Inscriptions Belating to ths Ratta Chieftains of Saundaiti 
and Belgaum, J, B, R, A. 8,, X, p. 229. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid, p. 294. (4) Ibid. (5) Ibid., p. 229. (6) Ibid. 

(7) Cam Desa. Inscriptions, p. 261; referred to Dr. Fleet, Kana* 
rese Dynasties, p. 555. 



CHAPTEa XU. 


KARTAVIRYA III. 

With the accession of Kartavirya III or Kattama to the* 
Kundi throne began a new epoch in the annals of the Rat^- 
family. Though we do not know the exact year of his cor¬ 
onation, it may be safely presumed that he became king ini 
about 1130. It is evident from inscriptions that the 
power of the Rattas reached its greatness during the reign 
of this monarch. The records speak of him as a feudatorjr 
of the Western C§lukyan Emperors during the lirst half of 
his reign.' There was nothing noteworthy to be recorded 
about Kartavirya’s reign as long as Somesvara III and Perma- 
Jagadekamalla II were at the helm of the imperial affairs. 

The suceession of Taila III to the Calukyan throne in 
A. D. 1151 marks a very important stage in the history of 
the Dekkan and consequently in the annals of the Ratta 
family. Taila had not been long on the throne when he 
was eclipsed by one of his high officials Bijjala. Indeed,- 
there is very reason to believe that under Taila III, the 
Calukyan power, which had reached its zenith in the reign 
of Vikramaditya VI, began rapidly to decline. This present¬ 
ed a very favourable opportunity to the more ambitious 
Mahamandalesvaras to free themselves of the Western Calu¬ 
kyan control. The Calukyan Empire was completely over¬ 
turned by Bijjala in or about 1162 A. D., when he assumed 
the full paramount epithets of Samasta-bhtivanUkraya Sri 
PTthvi Vallabha Makarajadhiraja Paramekvara Parama 
BhaUdraka} There were, however, still a few adherents of 
Taila III among his Mahamandalesvaras, while a few more 
recognised Bijjala and acted under him as feudatory 

(1) Cara. Deaa Inaotiptions, I, p. 547; referred to by Dr. Fleet, Kana- 
rese Dynasties, p. 555. 

(8) Bioe, Mysore Intcriptiotu, p. 98. 
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■ chiefs.' But Kartavirya III, on the other hand, seems to 
have aimed at a higher status, and hence was enthusiasti¬ 
cally engaged in the task of setting himself as an indepen¬ 
dent power. It was perhaps for this reason that he esta¬ 
blished a temporary second capital at Nesarge, a few miles 
north-west of Sugandhavarti. At any rate, it is plain from 
an inscription dated in A. D. 1162 that Kartavirya III was 
then ruling fiom that place.® But his efforts towards esta¬ 
blishing independence were not crowned with success at 
least for the first few years. It is known for certain that he 
was forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Kalacuryas 
by the end of A. D. 1164. We are informed by a KSla- 
curya inscription of 1165 that Kartavirya III was a Maha- 
raapdalesvara of Bijjala who is therein described as reigning 
over the whole world with one umbrella of sole sovereignty, 
after having subdued all kings.* 

It was perhaps largely due to the assistance of the 
Silahara king Vijayaditya that Kartavirya III was brought 
under the Kalacurya allegiance. The copper-plate charter 
of Bhoja II clearly tells us that it was through the friendship 
and assistance of Vijayaditya that Bijjala attained sover- 
eiqnty.* Though the full bearing of this statement is not 

clear, it is now definitely known from the Ekasambi inscrip¬ 
tion that Vijayaditya pursued a policy of aggressiveness 
towards the Rattas and encroached on the northern part of 
their territory.® We are told that a general of the Silahara 
king erected a temple of Neminatha at Ekkasambuge in the 
Kundi province—a statement which evidently indicates that 
some portions of the Cikkodi Talulm were lost to the Rattas 

(1) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, pp. 460-461. 

(2) Cam. Desa Inscriptions, [I, p. 548; referred to by Dr. Fleet, Kana» 
rese. Dynasties, p. 555« 

(3) Cam. Desa. Inscriptions, 11, p. 90; referred to by Dr* Fleet, Kana^ 
rese Dynasties, p. 476. 

(4) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 548. 

<5) Mysore Arch. Dept. Report for 1916, pp. 48«49« 
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in this reign. In this record, we are incidentally introdnced 
-to BSrtavirya III who, it is said, hearing the fame of the 
NSminatha temple, paid a visit to the basadi, and made a 
grant to provide for worship, music and food for ascetics. 

Nevertheless, the ambitious Ratta MaliamandalSsvara 
did not give up all hopes of establishing the independence 
of his family. In fact, he was eagerly waiting for an 
opportunity to free himself of the Kalacurya control. This 
opportunity presented itself when Sbmesvara IV, with the 
active assistance of his commander Bamma, began a 
counter-revolution with a view to retrieve the lost Calukyan 
fortunes. Moreover, the successors of Bijjala did not prove 
themselves as capable as he, and thus the way was opened 
for a Rat^ revolt w'hich eventually ended in the establish¬ 
ment of its independence. There is a record at Konnur,’ 
which describes KartavTrya not only as a Mahamandalesvara, 
but also as a Cakraviirti or Emperor. The date of the in¬ 
scription, which appears to have been that of the reign of 
Kartavirya and not of the Saka era, is effaced and quite 
illegible. This record which should undoubtedly be refer¬ 
red to a later period than the others, indicates very plainly 
that at some period after A. D. 1165, taking advantage of 
the general confusion that prevailed during the decline of the 
Kalacurya power and during the time when the KSlacuryas 
and the Hoysalas were disputing the possession of the 
southern provinces, Kartavirya established the independence 
of his family. However, the date of the Ratta independence 
may be fixed somewhere about the year 1179-1180 A. D. 

Though Kartavirya was so far successful in his attempts, 
he seems to have somewhat failed towards the end of his 
reign in maintaining his independence. The Terdal inscrip¬ 
tion discloses this fact when it says that in A. D. 1187, a 
certain BlSyidSva Dandlanayaka of the Western Calukyan 

(1) Sleat, Inacriptioma BHatmg to the Ratfa Chieftains of Saundatti 
end Relguutnt S.* S, JS. .4. p. 181. 
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Emperor SomSsvara IV, was the viceroy of the Kun^C 
province which had been given to him by the king as a> 
reward for defeating certain enemies.* It can be easily 
pointed out that SomSsvara IV owed his success against the 
Rattas to this Dandanayaka, the commander of the forces. 
The inscription records that "the fearless Bhayideva, the son. 
of Tejugi, the leader of forces, having bravely defeated those 
foes who opposed him in the field of battle, and having with¬ 
out disgust, killed the remaining enemies who were timid and 
of less note, ruled peacefully over the Kundi Three-thousand 
province conferred upon him by the lord of Kuntala”.* 

The foes of Bhayideva referred to in the above extract 
must have been the Ratta king Kartavirya III and the 
Hangal Kalamba king Kamadeva, both of whom were made 
to acknowledge the suzerainty of Somesvara IV. An inscrip¬ 
tion of Kamadeva dated in 1189 refers to SomSsvara as his 
overlord.^ This view is further confirmed by the Terdal. 
inscription which adds that Bhayideva drove away the con¬ 
federacy of hostile kings* The confederacy cannot possibly 
be any other than the one which seems to have been formed 
by the Rattas and the Hangal Kadambas. The “ enemies 
of less note," who are reported to have been killed by 
Bhayideva, were undoubtedly the petty local chiefs subordi¬ 
nate to the Rattas and the Kadambas. It is thus plain that 
Kartavirya III was not altogether successful in what he 
accomplished or aimed at. Nevertheless, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that he was the first Ratta king who, though for a 
short period, enjoyed the status of independence, a position 
which his successors recovered and maintained till the 
middle of the thirteenth century which witnessed the final 
disappearance of the Ratta dynasty. 

The Terdal inscription which was set up in A. D. 1187 
would have us believe that the Kundi kingdom was well 
cultivated under Kartavirya’s rule and that the people were; 

(1) Ini. XIV. p. 26. (2) JWi. , 

( 3) Ep. Car., VII, 8k. 179. (4) Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 26. 
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bappy and prosperous. The Tgrdal Twelve District, 
says th epigraph, shone with incomparable and fragrant 
rice-fields, forests, lakes, tanks, groups of hill forts and forts 
built in the forest and water, and ditches, with the dwellings 
of the learned, the temples, and markets.' As regards the 
whole Kundi Three-thousand Province, we are told that it was 
-“adorned with villages, towns, hamlets, villages surrounded 
by hills, groups of villages, sea-girt towns, and chief cities, 
with elegant mansions, palaces and temples and with shining 
cigrahara-towns.”^ The commercial prosperity of the times is 
attested to by the fact that there was a class of merchants 
called the gatrigas, trading on the great road between 
Teridal and the Palasige Tweve-Thousand Province.* The 
city of Teridal may be taken as the typical commercial town 
in Kundi in those days. It is said of that town that it was 
filled with money changers, adorned with much corn, milk, 
new ornaments, various cloths, with heaps of jewels and a 
mass of gold.”^ 

The name of Kartavirya III was remembered with 
■pride by the succeeding monarchs of the family. This was 
mainly due to the fact that he was known as the daring 
chieftain who aimed at the Rat^ independence and who 
succeeded to certain extent in maintaining it. Thus for ins¬ 
tance, the Kalholi grant of his grand-son Kartavirya IV 
records the achievements of Kattama in exaggerated lang¬ 
uage. Kattama, it says, who was pre-eminent among the 
lords of the earth and who was skilful in protecting the 
world, destroyed the multitude of his foes.* It further adds 
that he was “Well acquainted with the use of weapons which 
are the means of amorous dalliance with the lovely woman 
"Victory nourished by kings who prostrated themselves 
ibefore him through fear”.* 

(1) Ind. ^«i.. XIV. p. 2L (t) im., p. 25. 

(3) I6W, p, 2*. (4) Ibid., p. SI. 

(5) FiMt, InaeriptioM Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J, B. B. R. A. 8., X, p 229. (6) Ibid, 
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, I Eadmaladevi, the wifeof Kartavirya, is described as a 
woman of great beauty, possessed of many accomplishments.’ 
Jainism seems to have found a liberal patron in her. Accord* 
ing to one epigraph, she was like SacidSvi in respect of her 
faith in the tenets of the Jain religion.* According to ano* 
ther she is called a second Padmavati (a tutelary goddess of 
the Jain church) in fostering the Jain doctrine.* A third 
inscription tells us that she appeared like a second science 
of polity, causing high success in the triple domain of reli¬ 
gion, wealth and love.^ 

(1) Fleet* Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatty 
and Belgaum, J, . B. R, A, S„ p. 229, 

(2) Ibid,, 230. 

(3) Ep,Ind.,Xll,p,2Z. 

(4) Ibid., P.32. 
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LAKSMIDEVA I. 

Kartavirya III was succeeded by his son Laksmideva I, 
He was also known as Laksmana or Laksmidhara. As 
regards the chronolog)’- of this king, it is not easy to settle 
it approximately. Of his time we have only one stone 
inscription at Hannikeri near Sampagaon®^. It purports to 
furnish for him a date in the month Phalguna (February- 
March), falling in A. D. 1209, of the Vibhava Samvatsara, 
Saka Samvat 1130 ( expired ). But this date overlaps, and is 
not easily reconcilable with the earlier dates of his son 
Kartavirya IV and Mallikarjuna. Tlie record also bears a 
second date which falls in A. D. J257. Dr. Fleet has show:D 
that both the dates are unsatisfactory®. He, however, right¬ 
ly suggests that the whole cont^'nis were put on the stone 
in about 1257, and that some niistake was introduced*. We 
saw' in the last chapter that Kartavirya III was ruling till 
circa A. D. 1190. The earliest date for Kartavirya IV, the 
son and successor of Lakshmideva I, falls in A. D. 1199®, 
It can thus be safely inferred that Laksmideva I was ruling 
between these two dates. 

, The reigij of Laksmideva, though a short one, is remark¬ 
able for the great political changes that took place in the 
Dekkan. During this period, the supremacy of the Calukyas 
and the Kalaciiryas came to an end, the Yadavas were 
defeated, and the Hoysalas remained a dominant power in 
the Karnatoka.'These political events were not without theif 

(1) Fleet, iliis&riptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of 8aundatti> 
and Belgium, J. A, 8., X, p. 2Z0; Ep, Ind, Xtlh p, 2d, 

> '(2) liid. InK XXXII, p. 217. (3) Ibid, p. 212. 

' ‘ ^(4) II, pp. 556. - 

' <5) ' ba^'^^De^a Insicripti09is,^li p, 561; referred to 

rese Dynasties, p, 556. * 
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efiFects on the Kundi Province, the hereditary kingdom of 
Laksmideva 1. 

The Hannikeri stone inscription, referred to above, 
mentions Laksmidgva as ruling at the capital {rdjadhdni) 
Vgnugrama which, it says, w’as in the Kundi Three-thousand 
•Province’. We saw in the preceding chapters that the ori¬ 
ginal capital of the province was Saundatti, which is men¬ 
tioned in the records b)' the ordinary name of Savadhavati 
or Savandhavati and the Sanskrit appellation Sugandhavar- 
tin. It is important to remember, in this connection, that 
the Kundi Province did not at first include Belgaum, the 
Vgnugrama of the Hannikeri record. That place was the 
chief town of a group of villages known as the Vgougrama or 
Vglugrama Seventy district. This district was in the posses¬ 
sion of the Kadambas of Goa, prior to the accession of 
LaksmldSva I to the Ratta throne. Thus, the Nargndra 
inscription of A. D. 1126 explicitly states that the Goa 
Kadamba king Jayakesi II was ruling the Vgnugrama 
Seventy among other provinces®. 

The fact that Laksmideva I could venture to take this 
bold step of making Vgnugrama the principal seat of his 
government is a clear indication that he encroached on the 
territories of the Goa Kadambas, whom he was ever ready to 
face on the field of battle. It was perhaps with a view to 
strengthening his hold on this newly acquired district that 

(1) Ind.Ant^ XXXII. p. 818. 

(2) Ep, Ind., XIII, p. 223. Frol Moraes in his Kadamba Kula (p. 
IM) remarks that Jayakesi II obtained the VepngrSma Smrenty diatriot 
-srbioh acoording to him was then in the possession of the Battaa. Ho 
does not give ns any epigraphicsl eridenoes in support of his riew. His 
oonelnsions are mainly based on the fact that Jayakesi was -then ruling 
over that diatiiot. Bat this oannot in any way imply that he newly 
aaqnired that territory from the Battas. On the other hand, the Bafta 
interiptfoni do not associate their rule with Veaugrama Seventy at any 
time beiota Laksmideva I (1190-1199). In the face of these faem, it can 
a»]««ger be maintained that Jayaketi obtained that diatrint from the 
Hntfas. 
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LakstnldSva transferred the seat of government to Belgium. 
His policy in changing the capital vras undoubtedly a triumph 
of his statesmanship. It successfully ended in the act of 
permanently incorporating the Vgnugrama district in the 
hereditary possessions of the Rattas. The reason for this 
assertion is that the inscriptions of the later Kadamba kingsr 
unlike those of their predecessors, do not refer to this dis¬ 
trict as forming part of their dominions, whereas the records 
of Laksmidgva’s successors speak of them as ruling from the 
capital of Venugrama.’ 

We have already seen in the last chapter that the Calu- 
kya Emperor Somesvara IV imposed his overlordship over the 
Rattas towards the end of Kartavirya's reign. This overlord¬ 
ship could not have been anything but nominal in character^ 
having regard to the unsettled nature of the country in that 
period and to the rapidly declining power of Somesvara him¬ 
self. Inscriptions, dated in 1189 A. D. and found in the 
Bijapur and Dharwar Districts, amply show that Bhillama 
the Yadava king of Devagiri had by that time secured the 
northern and eastern portions of the Calukyan Kingdom.** 
Other inscriptions, dated in 1192 A. D. and found in the 
Dharwar and Siraoga Districts, show that before the end of 
that year, the Hoysalas under Vira-Ballala II, had made 
almost equal encroachments from the south.'* From epigra¬ 
phy it would seem that when the Yadavas and the Hoysalas 
were disputing the possession of southern provinces, Somesvara 
IV had been driven back to the extreme south-west of his 
dominions where he sought refuge at Banavasi.* This state 
of affairs naturally offered a splendid opportunity for Laksmi- 

(1) Ep Ind*t XIII, p, 15.: Fleet. InscriptionB Relating to tfie Ratta 
Chieftains of 8aundatti and Belgaum^J, B, B, R, A, S*, X, pp. E20, 240, 260; 
Ind, ilnf„XIX, p. 242 ; Cam, Desa Inscriptions, II, pp- 561, 564 ; 
referred to by Dr. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties^ pp. 556, 557. 

(2) Ep, Jnd. XV. p. 32; See Fleet, O. C., p. 520. 

(3) Ind., Ant., II, p. 299. 

U) Ep, Oar:, Vni, Sb. 419 ; Ibid,, XI, Cd. 83. 
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4evsii.^:' tocdecljtre himself independent of . the CSlukyan 
sovereignty.' .Hente there is every reason to believe that, 
immediately bn his accession to the thrpne, he threw off the, 
Calukyan yoke, and thus re-established the independence of 
his family, a position which his father had enjoyed for a 
short period. 

Epigraphy confirms this inference. The Hannikeri 
inscription of Laksmideva does not mention any paramount 
power', a fact which may be taken to imply that he was an 
independent monarch. But the same record styles him a 
Mahamandalesvara. This should not, however, lead us to 
believe that Laksmideva was still a feudatory chieftain. 
We know for certain that the biruda of Mahaman- 
dalesvara was accorded to many kings of ancient Karnataka 
even when they were ruling as independent sovereigns. 
Kartavirya IV Ratta,® Jayake4 III Goa Kadamba,^ Vira* 
Ballala II Hoysala,* who were occasionally styled Maha- 
mandalesvaras, are good instances in point. Similarly, the 
epithet Mahamandalesvara accorded to Laksmideva should 
be taken to have been a merely conventional form. 

The continuous Hoysala-Yadava struggle, that almost 
occupied the whole of the last decade of the twelfth century, 
was a blessing to Laksmideva inasmuch as it left him un¬ 
interfered in the task of maintaining the Ratta independence. 
Moreover, the various praises of Laksmideva’s military 
strength, mentioned in inscriptions,^ undoubtedly prove 
that he was too powerful a monarch to be cowed down either 
by the Yadavas or the Hoysalas 

The Bhoj copper-plate of Kartavirya IV tells us that at 
the marching forth of Laksmideva, the lord of Sakambhar* 
ate only herbs, the king of Malava could not enjoy the' 

(1) Ind., ^71^., XXXII., p. 217. (2) See the next Chapter. 

(3) Moraes. Kadamba Kula, .Appendix III ( Unpublished Insorip- 
tioDB ), No. 23. 

(4) Ep, Cam., Ill, Nanjaagud, 71. (5) Ep. Ind., XIIIj pp. 23, 32. 
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<jountry of Malava, the Cola longed for a safe refu^ in 
the forests on the sea-shore, and the Gnrjara found his 
territory deprived of its inhabitants.’ These conquests 
attributed to Laksmideva are undoubtedly fictitious. It is 
impossible that he had anything to do with Malava or 
Gujarat. 

Laksmideva was a wise administrator. Despite the 
■great political confusion that arose in the Karnataka in 
his reign, he seems to have maintained complete peace 
and order in his kingdom. We are told that “ when Laks- 
nudeva, the lord of earth, was reigning with mighty autho¬ 
rity, neither offence nor punishment existed, so skilful was 
he.”* Descriptions, which are calculated to show the attrac¬ 
tive personality he possessed, are abounding in the records. 
It is said in one place that Laksmideva so appeared to the 
eyes of the folk that they said : “ Say in truth, is he Kama, 
or the Spring-god, or the Moon ?”* It is clear from what 
has been said so far that Laksmideva was a great ruler. 
Consequently, it is not strange, if we find that all the records 
that speak of him pay rich tribute to his kingly qualities and 
often indulge in hyperbolic language. 

It is one of the glories of the Ratta kings that they pat¬ 
ronised literature, with the result that many poets flourish¬ 
ed at their court. A good instance of this is furnished by 
the Belgium inscription of Kartavirya IV which, while des¬ 
cribing the attributes of Laksmideva I, avers that he was “a 
tree of desire to the multitude of poets”.* The two celebrated 
Kannada poets Karnaparya and Nemicandra wrote some 
of their works under the patronage of LaksmidSva L* 
Both of them mention LaksmidSva’s queen Candali- 
d8vi. During Karnaparya’s time Laksmideva was only 
a YuvarSja. 

(1) Ind. Ant.. XIX, p. 248. (2) Ep Tnd., Xllf, p. 23. 

(8; JWd., Xlil, p. 32. (4) Ibid. 

‘(5) KarasiDhaoharya, Karnataka Kavi Charite, I. pp. 140, 255. 
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Laksmideva was equally fortunate in the domestic- 
sphere, especially in having an ideal wife like Candrika^ 
d^i, also known as CandalSdSvi or Candrika. She was the 
daughter of a person named Raja belonging to a family of 
Mahamapdalesvaras who enjoyed the hereditary title of 
‘‘ supreme lord of Kupanapura ”, the best of towns, who 
claimed to belong to the Yaduvamsa and who were lords of 
the Hagaratage District.’ One who reads the extracts des¬ 
cribing the personal qualities of Candrikadgvi feels that she 
was a highly accomplished woman of great beauty. It is said 
that she by her own virtue won the approval of the monarch 
Laksmidgva, “the prince of chivalry.’’* But strangely enough, 
some of the records say that she attained victory over 
a number of serpents in an earthern jar,’ the allusion 
apparently being to her having undergone some trial 
by ordeal. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratio Cliieftair.s of Saundatti and 
Belgaum, J. B. R. R. A. 5., X, pp. 232, 233,235. 

(2) Ep, Ind., Xlir, p. 23. 

(3) Fleet, 0. C., p. 233; Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 248; Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 32; 
The present allusion is plainly explained, says Dr. Fleet (Kanarese Dyna* 
sties, p. 556), by an article on trial by ordeal, amoOK the Hindus, in the 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, fifth edition, p. 389, where, in describing the 
second form of ordeal by poison, it is said—" The hooded snake called nUga 
is thrown into a deep earthen pot, into which is dropped a ring, a seal or 
a coin. This tne accused is ordered to take out with his hand, and if tha 
serpent bite him, he is pronounced guilty, if not, innocent." 



CHAPTER XIV. 


KARTAVIRYA IV AND MALLIKARJUNA. 

Laksmideva I and Candrikadevi had two sons Kartavirya 
and Mallikarjuna, also known as Vira-MalHkarjuna-deva*. 
The former succeeded to his father's kingdom in about A» 
D, 1199. The Ratta inscriptions of his reign show that 
Mallikarjuna was shortly afterwards associated with him in 
the government of his dominions. Thus two Belgaum 
inscriptions of 1204 describe Kartavirya as enjoying the 
Samrajya or Empire at Venugrama in conjunction with his 
brother who is spoken of as the Yuvaraja, the heir-apparent 
prince®. Again the Bhoj copper-plate grant which is dated 
in A. D. 1208 mentions Mallikarjuna as Yuvaraja, and says 
that his brother was enjoying the good fortune of universal 
sovereignty®. 

We said in the last chapter that Laksmideva I, the 
father of Kartavirya, made Venugrama the capital of bis 
kingdom. By the time Kartavirya IV ascended the throne, 
it became a town of great size and importance, as is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that one of the Belgaum records, dated in 
A. D. 1201, registers grants that were made by the four 
thousand Mahajanas of that place*. The Rat^ inscriptions 
give us some idea of the splendour of the capital as it 
existed in the reign of Kartavirya IV. "Resplendent with 
seventy villages, which delighted all mankind with the 
multitude of their perennial fruits, famous in the world as 

(1) FUet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J. B.B. R. A. 5., Z, p. 230; Ep. Ind., XIII, pp. 23, 

32; Ind. Ant„ XIX. p. 348. 

(2) j&p. Ind., XIII, pp. 25, 33. 

(3) /nd, ilni, XIX, p, 248. 

(4) fleet. Notes On Indian Bistory and Geography, Ind. Ant. XXIX» 

p. 280. 
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Surapura (the city of the Rods) and Bhogavati (the capital of 
Vasuki, the city of the Nagas), Vgnugrama, having become 
famous through the excellence of its merits which had thus 
acquired greatness, became pleasing on account of all its 
riches and enjoyments”'. 

Kartavirya was the worthy son of a great father. It is 
evident from inscriptions that the power of the Rattas 
reached the acme of its greatness during the reign of this 
monarch. As a matter of foct, he was undoubtedly the 
the greatest king of the dynasty. He not only extended 
the boundaries of his kingdom but also contributed a great 
deal towards the economic and cultural advancement of his 
people. 

It has been remarked in a previous chapter that 
Kartavirya III had suffered a little loss of his northern 
territory now corresponding to the portions of Cikkodi 
Taluka. Kartavirya IV, soon after his accession, seems to 
have made attempts to recover this part of the Kundi coun¬ 
try and to retrieve the hereditary fortunes of his family. 
The fact that his attempts met with success and that he 
recovered the Koravalli Kampana is evidenced by the Bhoj 
copperplate dated in 1208, wherein it is explicitly stated 
that the district in question was in the possession of 
Kartavir^^a IV'"^. 

The Ratta records of this period describe Kartavirya as 
a Mahamandalesvara enjoying Sdmarajya or complete 
sovereignty^, which indicates the position of independence 
maintained by him. Long epigraphical extracts praising 
the valour of Kartavirya only show that in his time the 

(1) Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgauni^ J, B, B, R, A,. S., X, pp. 252~253. 

(2) Ind. A nt., XIX, pp. 242-43. 

(3) Ep. Ind.f XIII, pp. 2/, 30; Ind, Ant,^ XIX, p. 247; Cam, Desa 

Inscriptions, TI, p, 564, referred to by Dr. Fleet, Kan^rese 
Dynasties^ p. 557. 
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Ratia SdmrSjya extended its bduhderies and? enjoyed peace' 
dnd prosperity to the fullest extent. 

The year 1210 marks a critical stage in the life of 
Kartavirya. By that time Mallikarjuna, who was all along 
actively assisting his brother in the affairs of the state, sud¬ 
denly passed away in the prime of his life much to the 
grief and sorrow of KSrtavirya. This we conclude from 
the absence of Mallikarjuna’s name in the Ratta records 
composed after that year. By his brother’s death, Kartavirya 
must have lost a great and strenuous supporter of his policy 
and consequently must have lacked that strong vigour which 
marked his early career. To add to this, Jaitugi I the Yadava 
king having died in 1210, his son Siughana succeeded him’. 
As soon as Sihghana ascended the throne, he embarked on 
a policy of aggressiveness and began reducing the 
minor rulers of the Dekkan. Accordingly, Bhoja II the 
Silahara king of Karad was soon subdued by him by 
A. D. 1218^ 

This success of Sihghana, which was regarded as 
an achievement of rather special importance, was 
a signal for the Ratta king who was then taking special 
care for the defence of his kingdom. Despite the 
untimely demise of Mallikarjuna and the conquest of 
the Silaharas by the Yadavas, the great Kartavirya proved 
too powerful a monarch to be challenged even by Sihghana, 
the then rising star of Daksinapatha. 

The mention of efficient and well trained ministers and 
officials in the records amply shows that Kartavirya was a 
great statesman who paid extta attention to the administra¬ 
tion of the country. Among such officers, Nimba, the General 
of the army, and Bicana or Bijaraja, “ the crown of the 
ministers of king Kartavirya," were prominent ip the early 

(1) Corn. Dead Inscriptions, ll^ p. 377,referred to by hr. Fleet, 
■Kanarese Dynasties, p. 5ZZ. 

<2) -P. S. and 0. C. Inscriptions, No. HZ. . . 
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half of the reign. It is said that in them was seen a course- 
of policy for the advancement of their sovereign's kingdom.*’ 
Of the latter’s qualities the inscription remarks: ^‘Owing to 
his attraction of worthy men, control over those whom he 
loved, fascinating influence over friends, exterpation of the 
wicked, maintenance of the dignity of all other ministers, 
and hatred of all evil designs, Bicana, with these elements 
of policy, prospered, renowned for fortune, as counsellor of 
Kartavirya As regards the learning of this minister, 
another epigraph describes him as “ the unique crest-jewel 
of king Kartavlrya’s ministers,” and adds that he " acted 
on earth in such a manner that in his splendid career model 
courtsey was verily an ornament to peerless learning ”.® 

Vaijana, the younger brother of Bicana, was another of 
Kartavirya’s distinguished ministers. It is recorded of him 
that he was a “ vision of the lore of statecraft ” to his lord 
in times of consideration, “ a keen missile of victory” on 
the field of stern battles, and a minister of amusement in 
time of sport.* The father of these brothers was Appana 
who also held an important post under Kartavirya himself. 
He is described as Srikarna, a scribe and as Srikarand- 
gragana, “worthy to be counted foremost among scribes”.* 
The epithet Srlkarana-agragcmya is also applied to his eldest 
son Bicana, w’ho is further mentioned as Srikarnddhipa, 
“ chief of scribes”,* and as a minister {saciva). All this 
clearly shows that Bicana succeeded to his father's post and 
held the position of a minister. 

Coming to village officers of Kartavirya’s reign, we 
find that they were men of culture and of administrative 
efficiency. To cite a single instance, it is said of the sir 

(1) Ep. Car^ XIII, pp.24-85. 

(8) Ibid., p, 25. 

(3) Ibid., p. 33. 

(4) Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 33. 

(5) Jitd.. pp. 33. 34. 

(6) Ibid., p. 33. 
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lieadmenofNSsarige that they were “receptacles of modesty, 
bom in most noble families, possessed of the most exalted 
piety, the lovers of great Fame, without sin, oceans of the 
great virtue of liberality towards their friends, devoted to 
•contemplating the lotuses which were the feet of Jina, 
generous, the glory of learned men.”’ Indeed, the qualities 
are somewhat exaggerated. Nevertheless, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that village officers under Kartavirya were 
well chosen and properly instructed. 

As regards the administrative abilities of Kartavirya, 
we have it on record that he was acquainted with the 
writings on the art of government.® It is said that his 
ministers were omniscient and opulent and that his army 
4ind his friends were firmly attached to him.^ 

It is no wonder that under the efficient rule of such a 
prince the city of Belgaum grew and flourished. Encouraged 
by Kartavirya, traders from different parts of Western and 
Southern India must have flocked to this important trading 
centre. We have already quoted the description of this 
dty as the capital of the Rattas. One of the Belgaum ins¬ 
criptions throws considerable light on the economic 
organisation and commercial prosperity of this great town. 
It is specially interesting to learn that the merchant 
community of Belgaum included foreign settlers from 
Gujarat and KSrala.* But the richest merchants of that 
city were Karnatakis. It is said that all the traders 
of Gujarat were headed by Pommana Nayaka, Ammugi 
N3yaka and Parasuram Nayaka, all of them being 
-Kannadigas.^ We also learn from the same source that 

(1) Fleets Inscriptions delating to ths Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J. B. B, R, A., 8.^ X, p. 255. 

(2) lbid.,p.m. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Bp. Ind., XIII, p. 26. 

<5) Ibid. 
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KSraJites were dealing in horses. It may be inferred from 
this that the:Kerala traders imported horses from Arabia 
and Persia through the ports of Malabar and sold them to 
Karnataka kings. That the mercantile community of Belgaum 
carried on a roaring business is evident from the details 
given in the record. There one could purchase any article 
he desired. As the Nesarge inscription puts it, the 
“ city was large and resplendent, as being full of all the 
means of accomplishing pleasure The existence of a 
heterogeneous trading community is a tangible proof 
of the large volume of trade that was being carried on 
at Belgaum. 

There are interesting descriptions of the Kundi country, 
which testify to the agricultural prosperity, peace and 
contentment that the people enjoyed during the glorious 
rule of Kartavirya. Some of the descriptions are typical 
and worthy of note. For instance, the composer of 
the Kalholi grant says; “Pleasing to the eyes is the 
country of Kundi, which resembles the orb of the 
moon, with its herds of cows with their plentiful supply of 
delightful milk, with the glory of all its grains, and with 
the pure castes that inhabit it.”* Another document 
records that “its abundant fruits and fertile crops ever 
flourish so as never to fail,”* and adds that Kartavirya’s 
“ pleasing country was possessed of the fruits of all the 
seasons 

Kartavirya, apart from being an eSicient ruler, was a' 
learned man, a generous patron of literature and an. 
intelligent admirer of Kannada poetry. The KolhSK 
epigraph rightly describes him as one who fulfils the 

(1) Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti. 
and Belgaum,J, B. B, R. A, S., X, p. 252. 

(2) Ibid,, p. 229. ) 

(3) Ibid., p. 250. 

(4) Ibid,, p. 252. 
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desires of learned people, one who tahes great delight in 
listening to the stories of brave men, and one who, excells 
in the art of poetry.' The two celebrated Kannada poets 
Balcandra and Parsvapandita flourished in his court. 
Unfortunately, no work of the former is extant. 
But we have the good fortune to possess two Belgium ins¬ 
criptions composed by this celebrity. From a purely literary 
point of view both the inscriptions are fine specimens of 
Kannada Kdvya style, consisting mostly of well-composed 
verses. One of these records describes him “ as an emperor 
of the poets of the four tongues ” and as " a swan in the 
lotus-Avood of everlasting literature”''. As regards the sweet¬ 
ness of his style, it is said that his verses were equal to 
nector.* The very fact that Janna, one of the greatest poets 
of Kannada literature and a contemporary of Kartavirya IV, 
calls Balacandra a famous literary figure is more than suffi¬ 
cient to prove that the latter was recognised as a great poet 
of all-Karnataka eminence even in his own life-time. It 
was certainly a matter of pride for Kartavirya to have him. 
in his court. 

Parsva, the other literary luminary of Kartavirya’s court, 
is known to us as the author of Pdrsvanatha-Purdna, a biog¬ 
raphy of the twenty-third Jain tlrthahkara. He bore many 
birtcdas, one of them being Kavikulatilakam We have it 
on record that he, by the delightful sentiments that flowed 
forth from his charming words, was causing erection of 
hairs of the body through joy to learned men.* The Kalholi 
tablet of 1205 was composed by him.* 

(1) 'Fleet, Inscriptions Relating tothe Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J, B, B, R, A, S., X, p. 231. 

(«) Jnrf.. XIII, p. 27. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti^^ 
and Belgaum; J,B.B.R,A.8„ X, p. 227. 

(5) p. 239. 

(6) Ibid. 
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The wives of KSrtavirya were EcaladBvi and 
MSdSvi. The former is mentioned as the daughter of 
•an emperor,' whose name is not mentioned. It may be 
that she was the daughter of Bhoja II, the Silahara king of 
Karad, who was styled Pasc/OTa-CaAmrar// or “the Western 
Emperor As the earliest date of BhSja’s reign is 
A.D. 1190,® it is quite possible that he had a grown up 
daughter of marriageable age when KSrtavirya was a youth. 
EcaladBvi was “ esteemed to be very accomplished and 
possessed of large and rolling eyes resembling SuldcanS in 
her behaviour as a true wife It may be interesting to 
note that EcaladBvi, though a Jain, was a devotee of &va.® 
Madevi, the second wife of Kartavirya, was the mother of 
Laksmideva II,‘ the next king of the Kundi country. 

We do not know when precisely Kartavirya IV died. 
'However, the fact that the latest date furnished for him is 
1218^ and that the earliest date for his successor is 1228*, 
may lead us to infer that he died somewhere in or about 
A.D. 1221. 


(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J, B. B. R. A, X, p. 231. 

(2) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 549. 

(3) Ep. lnd„ III, p. 213. 

(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J.B.B.R.A.S,, X, p. 231. 

>(5) Ind, Ant,^ XIX, p.248. 

(6) Fleet, O. C., p. 273. 

(7) Ibid .,p. 240. 

<8) Ibid., p. 260 
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laksmIdeva II. 

LaksmidSva II, the son of Kartavirya IV and queen 
Madevi,'succeeded to the throne in about A. D. 1221. As 
the yuvaraja, LaksmIdeva must have been of great service to 
his father in the political affairs of the State. Hence he re¬ 
ceived the title boppana-singa or “the lion of his father".® 

As there is only one record* of this monarch, our in¬ 
formation about him is not as complete as it really ought to 
have been. However, from the absence of any allusion to a 
paramount power in the records, it may be safely inferred 
that LaksmIdeva II was still independent in A.D, 1228 when 
the inscription was written. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that the decline of the Rat^ dynasty began slowly 
but steadily with the accession of this king. The Mandii 
inscription of the Yadava king Sihghana II dated in 1222 
shows that by that year some eastern portions of the Ratta 
territory had already fallen into the hands of the Yadavas 
of Dgvagiri.* It is important to note, in this connection, 
that Manoli is only six miles north of Saundatti, the original 
capital of Kundi. 

If one could infer anything from the proud titles and 
praises of Laksmlddva,^ it would seem that he put up a stout 
resistance and did not yield to Sihghana at least for a period 
of about ten years. The fact that Sihghana met a powerful 
.foe in him is evident from the above-mentioned record which 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum^ J. BJt. A. £f., JL, pp. 273. 

(») Ibid., p. 282. (8) Ibid., p. 260. 

(4) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 558, 

45) JFleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B, R. A. S„ X. pp. 272-283. 
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describes Laksmideva as one who curbed the pride of his 
mighty enemies and as one who was a very VrkSdara to the 
forces of his foes.' 

The success which Laksmideva attained against Sihghana 
in the beginning was perhaps largely due to the efficient 
foreign policy of Municandra, the royal spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor of the Rattas. Municandra> like many a sage of 
ancient and mediaeval India, was a practical politician of no 
mean order. It is said of him that through his mystic know¬ 
ledge he became the spiritual preceptor of king Kartavirya 
IV, and through his close acquaintance with the treatises 
on the use of weapons he became the instructor of Laksmi¬ 
deva II.* As regards his administrative and military abilities, 
the record says that Municandra "made the earth all of one 
standard of morality through his administration and, deco¬ 
rated with arrows, pursued with the excellent might of his 
arm the hostile kings, being a very lion to the elephants that 
were his enemies.”* The reference, in all probability, 
is to Sihghana and his allies. It was perhaps due to his 
success against the Yadavas that Municandra is described as 
^'the firm sustainer of kingdom of the Rattas”* and as "the 
consecrator of the Ratta rule”.’ This inference seems to 
be further supported when we learn that Sugandhavarti 
Twelve was the locality of Municandra’s special administra¬ 
tion and was governed in accordance with his directions by 
two able local chiefs named Mallikarjuna and KSsiraja.* We 
have already seen above that the Yadava encroachment on 
the Ra^ territory began from the east where stood the im¬ 
portant town of Saundatti. Hence it was the locality of 
Municandra’s special attention. 

Despite the wars which LafcsmidSva was forged to wage, 
the country was prosperous and happy under his rule. At 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the 'Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J, B. R, 8. Z, p. 282. 

{2) Ibid^ 274. (3) lUd. 

(4) Ibid. (5) Ihid^p. m. (6) pp. 28(Wroia 
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any rate, it is plain that the king was fortunate in securing 
an able minister in Municandra. It is rightly said of him 
that he surpassed all others inJus capacity for administration.' 
That this is no empty boast is shown by a description® which 
amply testifies to the agricultural prosperity and contentment 
of Sugandhavarti district, the area most affected by war. 

In spite of all his early success, Laksmideva must have 
suffered a very crushing defeat at the hands of Singhana in 
or about 1233. It is quite possible that the aged Muni- 
chandra who began his career under Kartavirya IV passed 
away by this time. If so, it is natural to suppose that Laks¬ 
mideva was unfortunate in losing him at a time when his 
services were most needed. The Hoysala-Yadava con¬ 
test for supremacy, that was being carried on for over 
half a century in the Dekkan, was at last decided in 
favour of the YSdavas. Singhana II forthwith re-started 
his vigorous campaign to impose his suzerainty over 
the neighbouring rulers. The Yadava inscription at Har- 
alahalli tells us that Vicana, the Viceroy of Singhana, 
who had already reduced the Kadambas " who were 
glorious in the Konkanas", the Pandyas “who shone at 
Gutti” and the “turbulent Hoysalas” and other kings, also 
“conquered with ease the Rattas”.* As the grant is dated 
A.D. 1237-38, it is evident that the defeat of the Rattas took 
place prior to that year. In our opinion the event may be 
placed in about A.D. 1233. As we have no later mention 
of LaksmldSva II or any of his descendants, the probability 
is that he was deprived of his hereditary position, and the 
province was handed over to one of Singhana’s ordinary 
officials^. The Cikka-BagSwadi grant dated in 1249 shows 
that the Kundi-dSsa in that year formed a part of the Yadava 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum^ J, B, B, R, A, S,, X., p. 274. 

(2) See Ibid., p. 281 for the desoription. 

(3) Fleet, A Copper^plate grant of the Devagiri Yadava King Singhana 

ri, J, B. J?. R. A, S., XV, pp. 884-85. 
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dominions, then ruled by king Krsna.’ This is the last 
mention of the Ratta territory under the name of Kun^i 
Three-thousand country. Dr. Fleet is of the opinion that 
by the end of the thirteenth century the name died out and 
was replaced by some such appellation as the VgnugrSma 
country.® He further suggests that a reminiscence of the 
original name has survived even to the present day in the 
title Muru-^viradayya, “the Ayya of the Three-thousand,”* 
which is the title of an Ayya or Lihgayat priest at Hubli. 
But this view can by no means be accepted without doubt. 

Thus ended the glorious dynasty of the Rattas, which 
held its undisputed sway over the Kundi country for a 
period of well-nigh three centuries. The Rattas were one 
of the most powerful Makaman^alesvarian families of tho 
Calukyan days, the golden age of Karnataka culture. 


(1) Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, Ind, Ant,, VII, 
p. 303. 

(3) Fleet, Notes on Indian History and Geography, Ind, Ant,, XXIX*, 
p. 274. 

(3) Ibid,, p,2S0, 
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MINOR FAMILIES UNDER THE RATTAS 




CHAPTEa 1. 

THE YADUVAM^A OF HAGARATAGE. 

♦ • 

The Yaduvamsa of Hagaratage was a family of minor 
chiefs who held a small territory of that name under the 
Rattas. The Hagaratage-nad as it is called in inscriptions 
was a Three-Hundred division which extended over parts 
of the Belgaum and Bijapur Districts. The Hagaratage 
chiefs bore the title The supreme lord of the city of 
Kupanapura perhaps intended to commemorate their 
original home. Kupanapura seems to be the same as Kopana- 
nagara mentioned by poet Nrpatuhga in his Kavirajam&rga 
as one of the towns forming the boundaries of “ Tirula 
Kannada " or the kernel of Kannada country.® 

Rebba was the first member of this dynasty. King 
Rebba, says the inscription, was of noble conduct, of great 
lustre and possessed of fame.^ He was pure of thought and 
was adorned by wise men.* Rebba’s wife was Holadevi who 
is called the chief queen ( piriyarasi ).’• 

Brahma was the son and successor of Rebba.® 

It appears that Brahma established the Hagaratage 
kingdom, founded by bis father, on a firmer basis. Hence 
he is called the supporter of his race.^ He was brave, 
magnanimous and full of pleasing qualities.® That he was a 
great conversationalist is indicated by the record which 
asserts that he was ** a very pearl-necklace placed upon the 
breasts of the lovely woman Eloquence.’’* Brahma’s wife 
was Candal3dSvi.'° 

(1) Fleet) InBcriptiom Relating to the Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum^ J. B. B. B, A. S., X, p. 235. 

(2) KavtrnjatnZLrgam^ I, 87. 

(3) Fleet) o. 0 .) p. 232. (4) Jbid. (5) Ibid. (6) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid. Ibid. (9) ibid. (10) Ibid. 
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Brahma was succeeded by his son Raja I. He was the 
father-in-law of LaksmidSva I, the famous Ratta king' whoi 
as we have seen elsewhere, was ruling in the last decade of 
the twelfth century. CandrikadSvi, the daughter of Raja and 
the wife of Laksmideva, was a highly accomplished lady. 
This matrimonial alliance must have strengthened the 
political relation betvreen the two families. During the 
reign of this chief, the Hagaratage-nad enjoyed the blessings 
of peace and prosperity to the fullest extent. It is said that 
the whole domain was replete with joy, and an unprecedent¬ 
ed calmness prevailed the regions.® 

Raja I was not only an efficient ruler but also a liberal 
patron of Jainism. We are told that under his rule “ the 
ocean of Jainism having become full, adorned with spotless 
deeds, acquired a prosperity that was befitting his name.”* 

RSja’s wife, a woman of great beauty, was MailaladSvi, 
whom the inscription describes as charitable, affectionate 
and a “very Sarasvaii in accomplishments”.* It looks as if her 
equally beautiful daughter Candrike had inherited from her 
mother the very qualities that later on made her the queen 
of the Kundi country. 

Simha was the son of Raja and the younger brother of 
CandrikadSvi.* He is described as “ churning the ocean 
wiiich was the band of his enemies with a mountain MandSra 
which was his arm.”* This information is evidently of no 
historical value. His wife Bh§galad§vi is spoken of as 
“ gratifying with her charities sages who abound in good 
qualities.”^ The statement that she was causing happiness ' 
to learned men* is a clear indication of her being a* liberal 
patron of letters. / 

(1) Fleet, InacriptioTts Rtlating to the Rafta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, JJ3.B.R.A.8., XfP.iSi. ' 

(2) Ibid., p. 232. (3) /bid. ‘ 

(4) Ibid. (5) Ibid.,m. (6) Ibid. (H) tbid. 

Ibid. ' 
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To king Simha and to BhagaladSvi was born a son wko 
later on became famous as Raja II.* He was by far the 
greatest chieftain of the dynasty. It is said that he was a 
very Vatsaraja in taming wild horses.* Raja II is known to 
posterity as a great supporter of Jainism. What is more, he 
led a very simple life unlike many of his contemporaries 
equal to him in status. The composer of the inscription 
proudly declares that king Raja was devoted to the worship 
of Jina and to giving gifts to “ world renowned ’’ saints, 
while other kings were addicted to the " forbidden recrea¬ 
tions ” of gaming, hunting, eating flesh, associating with 
courtezans, unfair ram-fighting and cock-fighting.* His love 
for Jainism and for art was so great that he is recorded to 
have erected a beautiful temple of Jina, “ wonderful to be 
beheld, the diadem of the earth, having three pinnacles that 
are unequalled.’’ The composer of the record was so much 
enamoured with the beauty of this temple that he says that 
even Brahma, Visnu and Siva were charmed with it.* 

Raja II was not only a lover of architecture but also a 
patron of literature. He is, therefore, rightly spoken of as the 
granter of all the desires of learned men.® Under his rule, 
the district of Hagaratage was “charming in the earth, being 
delighted with its wealth, its poets, and its wise men.”® 

As regards the chronology of Raja II, he was living in 
A. D. 1205-6 when the Ratta king Kartavirya IV was at the 
helm of the government of the Kundi country. 

! We have no more information about the Yaduvamsa of 
Hagaratage. It may, however, be supposed that the Hagara¬ 
tage chiefs were deprived of their hereditary position in 
about 1233 when the whole of the Kundi country was con- 
^red by Singh^a II, the king of Devagiri. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratio Chieftains of Saundatt 
and B^lgaumt J* R, A, 3 X, p. 234, 

Oi Ibitk . (*) Uid. 

(4) Ibid. (5) Ibid^ p.»3S («) JTKdl, p. 238. 



CHAPTER n. 


THE PRABHUS OF KOLARA. 

The Lords or Prabhus of KolSra were another family of 
the local chieftains under the Rattas. Kolara, the residence 
of these Lords, can be identified with the modern Korti- 
Kolhar on the banks of the Krsna not far from Kaladagi. 
Kolhar is on the north bank, and just opposite it on the 
south bank is the small village of Korti, Hence the former 
is usually spoken of as Korti-Kolhar. 

Korti-Kolhar is now only a village, but under the Rattas 
it seems to have been a place of considerable importance. 
It is called a nagara or city in an inscription.’ 

As regards the origin of the family, we are told that the 
Lords of Kolara sprang from the lineage of Vasistha, one of 
the seven chief sages.* If this is to be believed as true, it 
becomes quite clear that the family originally belonged to 
North India. But the claim for northern extraction cannot 
be accepted as true in many cases. In fact, there was 
a tendency among the kings and chiefs of KarnSteka 
to connect their families with North India. Thus for 
instance, it was in the eleventh century that the HoysaJSs, 
who were purely a Karnataka dynasty, traced their descent 
for the first time from the Yadavas who were northerners.* 
Though at present we do not possess sufficient materia 
which would enable us to draw any definite conclusion, we 
are inclined to hold that a minor family like the Prabhus of 
KSlfira was purely of indigenous origin. 

Madirfija is the first known member of the family, who 
is expressly stated to have been enjoying the position of a 

(1) Fleet, Itacriftxona Mating to tha Jtatfa Chieftains of SaundatH 
and Belgautn, J, B, B, JR, A, 8,, X, p. 263. ^2) Ibid^ p. 277. 

(3) Ep.Car.,yi,Om.W. 
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Prabhu? The next Prabhu was BhutanStha the son of 
MSdiraja.® The record tells us that he was a famous per¬ 
sonage of spotless deeds.* But unfortunately no historical 
facts about him have come down to us. 

To Bhutanatha were born five children, “ resplendent 
with fame" and “worthy of praise in the world.”* Among 
these Madiraja II, who appears to be the second in rank, 
was the most distinguished. We are told that he acquired 
a name through the e.xcess of his glory, so that people prais¬ 
ed him as “a fish-hook to the throats of his enemies, most 
high in majesty.”* Madiraja was a warrior of considerable 
merit. “ Being himself a very sage of thunderbolts in res¬ 
pect of protecting those that fled to him for refuge, the Lord 
Donkara Madiraja acquired for himself the title of “an outer 
shell of a cocoanut towards (in excoriating) those that 
opposed him.”* As Madiraja was the contemporary of 
Kartavirya IV Ratta, who reigned in the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century, there is every reason to believe that the 
above statement, describing the chief's military achievement, 
bears allusion to certain fights that took place between 
Kartavirya Ratta and the Yadava king Sihghana. This con¬ 
clusion is strengthened by the fact that Kolara was on the 
north-eastern portion of the Ratta kingdom, the frontier 
nearest to Dgvagiri. 

If this can be accepted, it is clear that Midiraja had to 
fight with a very powerful enemy. It is also said that “he 
well protected the sons of the lords that were of equal rank 
with himself when they sought refuge with him distressed 
in mind because they had been deprived of their estates”.’ 
k is quite possible that Sihghana had annexed some of the 


(1) Fleet* Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum^ J, B, B, R. A, 5., X* p. 277* 

(2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. 

(6) Ibid. (7) Ibid. 


(5) Ibid. 
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Ratta frontier-territory to his kingdom at least for a short 
time and had thus deprived some chiefs of their hereditary 
positions. 

Madiraja II is reported to have been slain in one of 
these battles with his younger brothers. The inscription, 
however, declares that Madiraja acquired victory before his 
death.' 

On the death of Madiraja, his elder sister Bijjiyavve 
assumed the governorship of Kdlara, and continued it for 
a short time until it was made the dowry of Gauri, the 
daughter of Madiraja, on her marriage with Mallikarjuna of 
Banihatti.^ 

Bijjiyavve seems to have discharged her functions effi¬ 
ciently, thus bringing credit to the womanhood of ancient 
Karnataka. It is explicitly stated that she "continued ex¬ 
cellently well the supremacy of Kolara” and " the magni¬ 
ficence of her younger brothers.”* Thus, owing to the 
failure of male heirs in the family the lordship of Kolara 
passed by marriage into the family of the chiefs of Banihatti. 

(1) Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum^ J. B, B, A, S,^ X. p. 277. 

(2) Ibid. (8) Ibid. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE CHIEFS OF BANIHATTI. 

The chiefs of Banihatti were perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant minor family subordinate to the Rattas. Banihatti now 
known as Banhatti is a town in the neighbourhood of Jam- 
khandi. The family of the lords of Banihatp' named the 
Samasigakula was a branch of the Indn-vamsa which origi¬ 
nated with the sage Atri.’ It is said that in the race of Atri 
were born many Brahmanas, and among them was the 
founder of the Banihatti family.® For the same reason as 
stated in the last chapter, we are not inclined to connect 
these minor dynasties of Karnataka with North India. It is, 
however, worthy of note that the chiefs of Banihatti were 
Brahmanas. 

The first name mentioned is that of Rudrabhatta who is 
described as a poet. It is stated that he received the 
eighteen villages, of which Banihatti was the chief, as a 
■reward for his proficiency in the art of poetry from a certain 
king Kanna,® who must have been the first of that name in 
the dynasty of the Rattas. That Rudrabhatta was a poet of 
.outstanding merit is evidenced by the inscription. We are 
told that “he acquired from Sarasvati excellence of speech.”* 
“ Who may be compared ”, says the epigraph “ in the 
excellence of his poetry and the greatness of his power 
;with that same lord Rudrabhatta, the members of whose 
xrace used to become excellent poets in six months {^er 
eommendng their studies ? ”.® Kanna I was a king of liberal 

<1) Fl«et, Intcriptiona Relating to the RaUa Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A'. S, X. 875. 

(8) Ibid. (3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. 
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disposition.’ Hence it is no wonder that Rudrabhatta was 
presented with as many as eighteen villages. 

A wonderful occurrence took place in respect of Rudra¬ 
bhatta. It is said that he once pledged a letter of his name 
as security for a loan of a thousand pieces of gold, and 
received from the people the appellation “ Rudrata ” as 
a substitute for his full name until the day when he 
redeemed the pledge.® This fact clearly shows that people 
cared much for their names in those days. What is more, 
they could even find a person willing to give a loan of a 
thousand pieces of gold on the sole security of a letter of 
a name. 

As regards the chronology of Rudrabhatta, he was tha 
contemporary of the Ratta king Kanna I who lived in 
circa 1030.® 

After Rudrabhatta we come across Kalideva, a person 
" praised in -the earth ” on account of his “ matchless ” 
strength.* He is said to have arisen to an eminence of 
power through his spotless fame.® 

Sridhara I, the son of Kalideva, was the next member of 
the;family. His predecessors were merely the landed pro¬ 
prietors of the eighteen villages. Sridhara was the first of 
the family to be invested with the status of a local governor 
or chieftain. It is clearly stated that "Sridhara was 
resplendent with the supremacy over eighteen villages*. 

Mahadeva I was the son and successor of Sridhara P. 
We do not possess any information abo(ut him except that 
the people enjoyed increasing happiness in his days. 


(1) In^criptionB Relating to th9 Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaumt J. B. B, R, A, 8.^ X, p. 218* 

(2) Ibid. p. 275. (8) See Chapter V of Part IV* 

(4) Ibid,, p. 275. 

(5) Ibid. 


(6) Ibid. 


(7) Ibid. 
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The next chief was Sridhara II, also known as Siripati. 
He is described as a brave and proud warrior.* Enmity 
having arisen between him and the people of the city 
of Ganasarovara, Sridhara was slain at Holavere in the front 
ranks of battle by the inhabitants of that city.® It is not 
possible to identify either of these two places due to paucity 
of materials. On his death, it would appear, the family 
was dispossessed for a time until his son Mahadevanayaka 
recovered the lost possessions. 

We are told that Sridhara “ having become a butt for the 
•arrows of his enemies ”, his son Mahadeva straightway arose 
and travelled abroad for twelve years and having amassed 
wealth purchased the property of his father with the 
assistance of the king.* Though the name of this king is 
not mentioned, there is reason to believe that he was the 
Ratta king who was then reigning. 

MahSdevanayaka had to fight a severe battle against his 
enemies before being able to be invested with the family, 
atatus. He is said to have destroyed his foe “ with the 
vehemence of his anger and with his infuriated elephants 
Just as Parasurama destroyed the whole Ksatriyas, says the 
inscription, so Mahadevanayaka destroyed with his ele¬ 
phants the race of his enemies, and performed for his father 
the customary rites of the gift of water He was thus a 
successful chieftain who is said to have discharged his func¬ 
tions efficiently.* 

f 

Mahadeva had three sons namely Sridhara III, Mallik- 
Srjuna and Candra.’’ Sridhara seems to have pre-deceased 
his father, and hence the lordship was transferred to Mal- 
likSrjuna, also known as Malideva and Mallapa. On -the 
marriage of Mallikarjuna with Gauri, the daughter of MSdi- 

<1) Inscriptions Relating tothcRa%\a Chieftains of Saundatii 

and Belgaum, J, B, B. R, A, jS., X., p. 276. 

(2) /bid. * (3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. (5) Ibid. (6) Ibid, (7) Ibid. 
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raja II, Kolara became the family residence of the 3ani> 
hatti chiefs. Mallikarjuna was undoubtedly the ablest 
member of the family. He is described as “ the sun of the 
white lotuses of his family ”, becoming the advancer of his 
race and the increaser of its pure fame That he was a 
liberal patron of letters is evidenced by the inscription whichi 
calls him the grantor of the desires of learned men and the 
men of culture.’ 

In recognition of his extraordinary abilities, Mallik¬ 
arjuna was promoted to the rank of a high officer by the 
Ratta king Laksmideva II. Thus he became one of the 
famous counsellors of MunicandradSva, the chief minister 
in the administration of the Sugandhavarti Twelve.* With 
the promotion of Mallikarjuna to this office, the lordship of 
Banibatti and Kolara seems to have been transferred to 
his son Kesiiaja.* 

Kesitaja or Kesavaraja, though the second son of Malli¬ 
karjuna, became the Lord of the estates in place of his elder 
brother MahadSva.’ He had also a younger brother by 
name Madiraja III.‘ That Kesiraja was a successful chief¬ 
tain is borne out by his grant which contains a lengthy 
appreciation of his good qualities. As regards his brilliant 
achievements, we are told that he “was beautiful in the 
earth on account of his bravery which was innate in him' 
and not dependent upon the sensations of joy, pride or 
dispair”.’ In his private life, Kesiraja was “perfect in all his 
deeds” though having his thoughts intently fixed upon the 
feet of Hara. He led a life of purity and chastity, “destroy¬ 
ing not the wealth of others, and having no longing for 
their wives.”* 

(1) Fleet, IntcripUont Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B, B. R. A. 8., X., p. 878. 

(8) Ibid. (3) Ibid., (4) IWd, P.878. 

(5) Ibid., p. 880. (6) Ibid. (7) IHd. p. 878. (8) Ibid. 
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We are told that KSsirSja visited three times the god 
Mallikarjuna of ^rl*Saila, which is now situated in the Kar- 
nool District of the Madras Presidency.' When he visited 
this place for the first time> he is reported to have taken the 
following vow at the tihga shrine : “If ever hereafter disease 
or other troubles shall manifest themselves among those 
whom I protect, I will come no more”.* This vow clearly 
indicates that Kesiraja deeply felt for his subjects. Uttering 
such vows, “Kesava was prosperous in the earth, the god 
Mallikarjuna being favourable to him”.* From Sri-Saila he 
brought back with him a lingo made out of tlie rock of the 
sacred hill, and set it up in a temple of Mallikarjunadeva or 
MallinathadSva which he erected in the name of his father 
by the tank of Nagarakere outside the city of Sugandhavarti^ 
which was then the locality of the administration of Muni- 
candra, the chief minister of the Ratta king Laksmideva II.* 
What is more, Kisiraja himself constructed the tank of 
Nagarakere (the city-tank), planted a groove round it, and 
gave the post of high-priest of the temple to one Lingayya 
who was a Kalamukha teacher*. 

Malaladevi, the wife of Kesiraja, was a woman of noble 
qualities and of a religious turn of mind like her hus¬ 
band. She was also known by the names Majale and Mali- 
yawe. Born in a noble Brahmana family, she became re¬ 
nowned for her pious deeds.* “How could other women 
who hoard up their riches for themselves”, asks the inscrip¬ 
tion, “be compared in merit with Malaladevi, the ocean of 
affability V’J 

As regards the chronology of Kgsiraja, he lived in A. D. 
1129-30 when various grants and titles were made to the 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ra(4a Chieftains of Baundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. 8., X, p, 881. 

(8) Ibid. (3) Ibid. (4) pp. 881-888. 

(5) Ibid,, 885, (6) Ibid., p. «8. (7) Ibid. 
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temple of Mallikarjuna. We learn that Kesiraja had a son 
by name Madiraja.’ But he seems not to have enjoyed the 
position of a chieftain. The whole of the Ratta 
kingdom, w'hich apparently included the circles of Banihatti 
and Kolara, was occupied by the Yadava king Sihghana in 
about A. D. 1233. Thus ended the dynasty which played 
an important part under the Rat^s for about two centuries. 

Madiraja was a Kannada poet of considerable merit. He 
composed the Saundatti inscription of his father,* which is a 
good specimen of the Katya style. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the RaUa Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 286. 

(2) Ibid. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE FAMILY OF THE HALLEYARUS. 

♦ * 

The Halleyarus was an important family, the members 
of which held the position of headmen of a circle of villages 
under the Ratta King Sena 1. Excepting that the family is 
said to be a branch of Balatkaragana/ nothing is stated as to 
its origin. Among the Jaina saints that belonged to this sect 
Ganacandr.a ( the moon of the sect ) is mentioned.® After 
him came the learned Na 3 "anandi who used to fast for a 
fortnight at a time."^ His disciple was Sndhararya, ^'the best 
of ascetics, delighted in manj" sciences, of great glory, 
praised in the earth like the Lord of the lovely woman 


The members of this religious sect held the position of 
high-priests at Kondanuru, and were the spiritual preceptors 
of the Halleyarus.® Kondanuru, which was the place of 
residence of the Halleyarus, is the modern Konur, a large 
village on the Ghataprabha about five miles north-west of 
Gokak. It seems to have been in old times a place of im¬ 
portance among the Jains. There are still several ruined 
temples of antiquity, most of which were originally Jaina 
shrines. What is more interesting, the post of hereditary 
headman of the village is still held by a Jaina family’' in con¬ 
junction with a Lifigayat family. 

Lord Sorigafika is the first to be mentioned in the line; 
age of the Halleyarus. As he is described to have belonged 
to rajanvaya,^ there is reason to believe that he came of a 

(1) Fle«t, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgattm, J, B, B, R, A, S„ X, p. 296. 

(2) p. 295. (5) Ibid. <4) Ibid. (5) Ibid., p. 296. 

<6) Ibtd., p. 296. 
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noble house. The statement that Sorigahka was the be¬ 
loved of good poets and kings' shows that he was popular 
both among the literary men and the ruling aristrocracy of 
the land. He seems to have amassed much wealth, a con¬ 
siderable portion of which was spent for the promotion of 
Jainism and fine arts. Sorigahka was the contemporary of 
Sgna II who came to the Rattatluone in about A. D. 1065. 

Balia or Baladeva, Kalla or Kalideva and GSmanda were 
the sons of Sorigahka*. We are told that all these brothers 
were learned men*. What is more, they conversed in elegant 
diction and “ were like the sons of the wind towards 
the hostile warriors that were lords full of malice*.” The 
latter part of the description evidently indicates that they 
actively assisted their father in the administration of the circle. 
It is interesting to note that the eldest brother Bajla remained 
a bachelor while his younger brothers were married. Balia 
and Kalla were like Balarama and Krsna* the meaning of 
which is that both of them were very much attached to each 
other. 

Manakahgi was the wife of Kalla while Kanaki was that 
of Gamanda*. The latter appears to have been a very beau¬ 
tiful lady. “The curls of her forehead resembled a number 
of black bees, her eyes were like the leaves of a lotus, her 
breasts were like two Cakravaka birds, her lovely waist 
was like a golden creeper”’^. The composer of the inswip- 
tion compares her with Rati and calls her “the captivating 
wife of that charming lord Gaman^a". 

Nidhiga, also known as Nidhiyama N3yaka, was the 
only soil of Gamanda and of Kanaki*. He became the L<tfd 
or Prabhu of Ko^danuru in about 1085 when Kannakaita II 
was ruling over the KQndi kingdom. Nidhiyama was a great 

(1) 71eet, Inscriptions dilating to the Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J, B. B. S, A. 8^ X, pp. tSS. 

(I) Und. («) Ihid. (4) Ibid. (t) Ibid, 

(6) Ibid. (7) I6W, p. 897. (8) Ibid. 
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■patron of Jainism. He "abounded in the utterance of bless¬ 
ings which were resplendent with the mental joy of good 
and worthy people, exceeded the glory the supremest bliss, 
and was ever liberal towards worthy objects."' It is said 
that he paid much respect to the Jaina saint Sridhara of the 
Balatkaragana. He "brought to perfection the race of spiri¬ 
tual preceptors" and "became a very supporter of §ri in the 
lotus which was his heart".* 

Nidhiyama Nayaka is recorded to have granted two 
mattars of cultivated land, twelve houses, one oil-mill and 
one garden to a Jaina temple that he had built inKondanuru 
in the Saka year 1009 (A. D. 1087--9) being the Prabhava 
Samvaisara? This temple erected by Nidhiyama seems to 
have attracted many visitors from all over the Kundi king¬ 
dom. We are told that even the Ratta Mahaman^mara 
Kanna-Kaira II once came for worship at the temple and 
made grants to it.* 

Nidhiga had two sons by name KalidSva and Baladfva. 
They had for their teacher the Jaina scholar VSsupujya who 
was well versed in the three Vedas and the tenets of the 
science of syddvdda.^ 

What become of the family of the HallSyarus after 
Nidhiyama is not known. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of SaundalH 
and Beigaum, J. B, B. R, A. 5., X, p. 297. 

(2) lUd. (3) im. (4) JWd., pp. 297, 298. 

(5) IWd.,P. 297. 



CHAPTER V 

' THE NAYAKAS OF NESARIGE. 

These Nayakas, subordinate to the Rattas, were ad¬ 
ministering the circle of six villages of which Nesarige was 
the chief town. Nesarige is situated on the Belgium*- 
Kaladgi road about seven miles north of Sampgaura. 

The Nayakas in ancient Karna^ka were hereditary 
headmen of circles of villages corresponding to the Desmukhs 
and Desais of later times. The difference between the 
Nay aka and the Gauda was that the latter was the headmaii- 
of a single village and was subordinate to the former, while 
the Nayaka was the headman of a group of villages. Irt 
the case of the Nayakas of Nesarige, they were in charge of 
the Nesarige circle, and had under them six Gaudas as head¬ 
men of the six villages of which that circle was composed. 

f 

From a recently discovered inscription at Sirsahgi, it 
would appear that Habbana or Habbayanayaka was the first 
of his family to enjoy the rank of a Nayaka, and that that 
rank was conferred on him by the Calukya Emperor Some* 
svara IV. That Habbana was a great warrior under the 
Emperor is evidenced by this record which contains very 
lengthy passages describing his military abilities.’ 

Though there is much exaggeration in these long 
eulogies, we cannot escape the conclusion that Habbana was 
one of the foremost warriors in the Calukya Empire. He is 
reported to have defeated the Kohkanigas (the people of the 
Kohkan) who are said to have taken to their heels.^ The 
reference here is perhaps to some minor chiefs under the 
Goa Kadambas, who held territory on the Kadamba frontier. 
The Goa Kadambas were forced by this time to acknow¬ 
ledge the over-lordship of the Hoysalas, and hence they 
were naturally looked upon by Habbana as the enemies of 
SSmSsvara IV, the Cilukya Emperor.* 

(1) Appendix Ko. 1. (2) Ibid. (3) Rlee, Mysore JnseripHons, p. 119. 
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The Sirsangi inscription of Habbayanayaka, dated in 
1187, does not mention the Rattas. At the same time it 
calls Somesvara IV with the imperial title Sri Prthvi Vallabham 
Maharajadhi-Raja Paramesvara ParamabhaUdrakam Satyd- 
sraya Kulatilaham} This clearly shows that Habba^a, being 
under the direct control of Somesvara IV, was responsible 
only to him. After the death of Somesvara IV, which seems 
to have happened in C. 1200, Habbana evidently came under 
the control of the Rattas. The Nesarige inscription of the 
reign of Kartavlrya IV desrcribes Habbaya-Nayaka as a 
subordinate of the Ratta king.^ What is more, Habbana was 
only too glad to transfer his allegiance to Kartavlrya. It is 
said that he “ became with pleasure the servant of the happy 
king Kartavlrya ” as the bull Nandi (Vrsendra) became the 
servant of Siva, as Garuda of Visnu and as Maruti of Raghava . 

Habbana was a brave warrior and an efficient adminis¬ 
trator. As regards his impartiality towards the people, it 
is said that though they might be his friends or his own 
people, or people whom he disliked, or even kings, he be¬ 
haved impartially to all and caused mankind to say “Is 
there any injustice in Habbana ?.* The fact that he was 
considered the foremost of all the Ndyakas is explicitly stated 
in the record*. The inscription discloses the name of KSlavve 
the wife of Habbana.* 

To Habbana and to Kalavve were born Baca or Baca- 
yanayaka and Biraya, the former of whom married Mayidevi.® 
Both the sons seem to have achieved great fame as skilful 
warriors in the Ratta kingdom. “They were numbered 
amongst valiant men and were considered heroes”.' 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum^ X, p. 205, 

(2) Ibid., p. 253. 

(4) Ibid. 

( 6 ) 
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(3) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid., p. 254. 
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One who reads the description of Bacaya feels that he 
was a greater soldier than his younger brother. It is said 
that he once killed so many soldiers in his enemy’s camp 
that a nasty smell was caused.' "Cleaving asunder with his 
fierce sword the brave breasts of the heroes who came 
against him in war proclaiming their own titles and praising 
their own valour, Bacaya, the bravest of mankind, shouting 
out, while their breasts and their red blood and their flesh 
were being scattered abroad, tying their entails round his 
head like a garland imitated in the earth the attitudes of 
Bhairava”.* Though there is some e.vaggeration in the ex¬ 
tract, we cannot escape the conclusion that Bacaya was a 
powerful leader of his forces. It may be that he rendered 
some valuable military service to Kartavirya IV in defending 
the Ratta kingdom against the aggressive policy of the 
Yadava king Singhana II who had then embaked on an 
ambitious project of subduing the various Mahdman^alek- 
varas of Karnataka. 

Mayidevi Niyaki, the wife of BScaya Nayaka, was a 
learned lady of liberal disposition. Both of them "were 
living happily together on account of their great munificence, 
their infinite delight in each other, and their pleasing affec- 
tion.2 A brother of Mayidevi named Beddana is spoken of 
as a man of note.* From the phraseology of the inscription, 
it would appear that he too was a Nayaka of some impor¬ 
tance. 

We have the good fortune to possess a description of 
the six head-men of the NSsarige circle, subordinate to 
Bacaya. They were the receptacles of modesty, born in 
noble families, possessed of piety, the lovers of fame and 
men of liberal turn of mind. Above all, they were learned 
4nen suitably qualified to discharge their functions efficiently.* 

(1) Feet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti and 
Belgaum^ J. B, B, R, A, 5., X., p. 254. (2) Ibid, 

(3) Ibid., p. 255. (4) Ibid^ pp. 254,255. (5) Ibid., p. 255. 
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Bacaya NSyaka and his wife are credited with the 
erection of three Lingo temples of HabbSsvara, M5nik6svara 
and SiddS^ara at NSsarige.’ It is, therefore, needless to 
state that they were devout Saivas. The shrine of HabbS- 
^vara, which was apparently named after Habbana, was the 
most important so far at least the architectural aspect is con¬ 
cerned. We are told that this temple was as it were " the 
jewelled diadem of the lovely woman, the earth.”® Its con¬ 
struction is said to have brought great renown to Bicaya. 
The other two temples were caused to be built by MSyidSvi. 
The priest of the three temples was a Kalamukha teacher 
Honnayya " with resolute mind, speech and body ”.® The 
inscription further tells us that Bacaya and his wife, follow¬ 
ing the good path of giving gifts and doing honour to good 
people, established a multitude of lingas.* 

The importance of these three shrines is amply evi¬ 
denced by the fact that great gifts of land, titles and duties 
were made to them at the command of the Ratta king 
Kartavirya IV in A. D. 1219.® 

There is no notice of the Ngsarige Nayakas after 
BScaya. The probability is that they were deprived of their 
hereditary position when the Yadava King Sihghana II of 
Devagiri conquered the Kundi kingdom in about 1230. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgautn, J. B, B. R. A. S,, X, p. 255. 

(2) Ibid. (3) Ibtd.,256. (4) IMd., pp. 255-256. 

< 5 ) pp. 256-259. 




PART YI 

THE PANDYAS OF UCCANGI 




CHAPTEK I. 


FOUNDATION OF THE DYNASTY. 

The progenitors of the Uccahgi Pand 3 ’-as were sufficient¬ 
ly powerful even before they came to be associated with the 
province of Nolambavadi. This is confirmed by some later 
inscriptions found in Chitaldroog District. These epigraphs, 
by recording the achievements of these chiefs before they 
established themselves as important feudatories under the 
Western Calukyas, show that they were men of conse¬ 
quence. The earliest of these chieftains is Mangaya, also 
called Adityadeva, about whom it avers that he was an 
ornament of the Yadavakula.’ 

Adityadeva was succeeded by his son Pan^ya who 
bore the title Teja-raja. The glory of Teja-rija Pandya, 
as described in a Hoysala inscription, is as follows : “ In 
protecting the earth an able right arm, a lion to the ele¬ 
phants his enemies, a house of adamant to refugee kings, 
the favourite of women, a bee at the lotus feet of Hara, 
destroyer of all his enemies,—such was TSja-raja’s fame 
(teja) in the world. There were no kings who did not flee, 
no people who did not supplicate him, none who did not 
retreat when he attacked, no foreign torritories,—so exten¬ 
sive was the fame (tejd) of Teja-raja”.® 

This description is undoubtedly conventional and full 
of hyperbolical phraseology. In f^ct, it was written many 
years after the king’s death. Nevertheless, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that Pandya was a powerful person- 
SiigQ who wielded increasing influence. The very title Tejch 
r^ja accorded to him and the fact that his descendants were 
all known by the surname Pandya are clear indications that 

(1) ffp., Car., XI, Dg. 41. (2) Ep. Car., V., Ak. 102 a. 
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he was an able person. Though he is called a king in the 
record quoted above, there is reason to doubt whether he 
was really a ruling prince or simply an officer under the 
Calukyas. 

Cedi-raja, so called from his subduing the Cedi king, 
was the son of Teja-raja Pandya.' As a matter of fact, 
C§di-raja was the real founder of the dynasty. He seems to 
have been a powerful general under the Calukyan Emperor 
Somesvara I who reigned from A. D. 1042 to 1068. Bilhana 
in his Vihramahkadevacarita tells us that Somesvara attacked 
Cedi or Dahala, the capital of which was Tevur or Tripura, 
and deposed or slew Karna.* This victory of Somesvara 
against the Cedi king was perhaps largely due to the above 
general “ Cedi-raja ”. Karna, the king of Dahala, was one 
of the greatest monarchs of the dynasty. Hence the defeat 
of such a powerful ruler at the hands of the Calukya General 
must have enhanced the prestige of the latter throughout the 
Calukyan Empire. In recognition of this valuable military 
service, he seems to have been raised to the position of a 
feudatory chief by Somesvara. It is thus apparent that 
Cedi-raja, who originally was a general under the Calukyas, 
came to be associated with a portion of Nolambavadi, where 
he founded a dynasty which in course of time became 
famous under the name ‘ the Pandyas of Uccahgi.’ 

It is, however, certain that Cedi-riju enjoyed greater 
power than was ever exercised either by his father or his 
grand-father. It is said of him in exaggerated language 
that, though a king over the whole circle of the world, he 
was permanently partial to the Pandya-country, and so 
'acquired settled fame in the earth by the name Pandya.* It 
must be remembered, in this connection, that the kingdom 

(1) JSTp. Car., Xr, Dg. 41. 

(2) Bubler, Vikramankadevacharita, I, lOZ-103. 

(3) Ep. Oar., XI, Dg. 39. 
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•was not called the PSn^ya country during the life-time of 
'CSdi-rSja. As the inscription making the above statement is 
dated in 1168, it is clear that the name was introduced 
somewhere after the death of Cedi-raja. 

A Hoysala inscription assigned to A. D. 1100 tells us 
that Cedi-raja was possessed of all good qualities.' “ He 
was the snatcher of victory from hostile kings ”, and “ a 
moon to the waterlily his own family ’ .* The record further 
says that overwhelming the host of hostile kings, he with 
ease became known as Ekdhgavlra and was adorned with the 
title Parichhedi-ganda, which seems to be a convert allusion 
to the defeat of the Cedi-king. Cedi-raja even in his old age 
did not lose all the vigour which marked his early career. We 
are told that he rendered valuable service to Vikramaditya VI 
by driving out his treacherous brother Somesvara II. To 
quote the epigraph, “ turning back Bhuvanaikamalla (S6mg- 
^vara II) so that the earth was terrified, he with great re¬ 
joicing seized his kingdom and in his own body gave it to 
Tribhuvanaraalla " (Vikramaditya).* 

(1) i/p. C7or., V, Ak. 10* a. 

(2) Ibid. (3) IHd. 



CHAPTER II. 


IRUKKAPALA. 

Irukkapala was the younger brother of CSdi-raja. 
Pandya.' He, unlike his brother, was not under the su¬ 
zerainty of the Calukyas. He took military service under 
the Colas and married a Cola princess. He so much identi¬ 
fied himself with the Tamil Colas that the Arasikere inscrip¬ 
tion of Ereyahga Hoysala makes the false statement that he 
and his ancestors descended in unbroken line of the Cola 
Emperors.® 

Irukkapala had a beautiful daughter MahSdgvl who was 
married to the Hoysala prince Ereyahga.^ It may look 
strange that Ereyahga, who was a loyal feudatory and a 
powerful general under VikramadityaVI^ and a deadly enemy 
of the Colas,5 concluded this marriage alliance with Irukka¬ 
pala. This marriage perhaps took place at a time whem 
temporary peace was established between the Colas and the 
Calukyas. 

As regards the military prowess of IrukkapSla, it is 
said that he was a Bhima in the battle-field and a destroyer 
of brave kings.® It is strange that Irukkapala was a loyal 
general under the Colas, while his elder brother Cedi-r5ja. 
Pandya was a strenuous supporter of the Calukyas. 

(1) Ep. Car., V. Ak, 102 a. (2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid., II. 327; V. Hd. 65. and BI. 102, 117. 

(5) Ibid., VII. Sb. 64. (6) Ibid., V, Ak. 102 a. 
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PALAMANDA PANDYA OR PALANTA. 

• • • • 

Palamanda Pandya, also known as Palanta, was the 
son and successor of Cedi-raja.' We have only one record of 
his reign and hence what little is known about him is mostly 
derived from the inscriptions of his successors. He seems 
to have ascended the P5ndya throne in about A. D. 1075. 
The Davanagere inscription of Vira-Pandya dated in 1148 
calls Palanta “ the crest ornament of the Yadukula”.® 

Palamanda Pandya was the subordinate of Vikrama- 
ditya VI. He is the first king of the dynasty to be describ¬ 
ed as governing over the province of Nolambavadi 32,000.* 
He is mentioned by the title Nigalankamalla Pandya in an 
inscription dated in the CSlukya Vikrama year 4, corres¬ 
ponding to A.D. l079-80.‘ This is the only record of his 
reign and also the earliest of the thirteen inscriptions dis¬ 
covered at Bagali in BellSry District, belonging to Vikrama- 
ditya VI. 

V7e said above that Palamanda Pandya was ruling the 
Nolambavadi Province as a feudatory of the Calukyas. But 
it should not he supposed that he was the ruler of the whole 
province. As a matter of fact, he seems to have held only 
a portion of it, now corresponding to the Harapanahalli 
Taiuka and surrounding parts. We know from other ins¬ 
criptions that a certain Visnuvardhana UdaySditya, the 
son of an Eastern Calukya princess, was ruling the Nolamba- 
vS^i Thirty-two Thousand in 1064 and 1066, with his seat of 
government at Eampili.* Another inscription shows us 

(l) i?p. Car.., xr, Dg, 41. (2) Ihid. 

(3) Haagaebarya, HieriptioM of the Madras Presidency, I, p. 296. 

(4) I6W. (5) ^p. Cor., Vlf, Oi. 18. 
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another Udayaditya ruling in 1072 over the Ndlai^bav34.i 
Province from PeficSru.* He was evidently under the 
Colas, as he had the sub-title Vira-rajf ndra as well as Vira- 
Nolamba-Pallava-Permanadi. PeilcSru or PefijSru (HefijSru) 
now called Hemavati is situated on the northern border of 
Sira Taluka. Apparently it was at this time the capital of 
Nolambavadi. The same Udayaditya appears in another 
inscription in about 1109, wherein he is styled as the binder 
of Cola-maraja.* It will thus be seen that during Palanta’s 
time, the province of Nolambavadi was split up into two 
political divisions. The western part was ruled by the 
Pandyas under the suzerainty of the Calukyas, while the 
eastern part was included in the Cola dominions. 

Palamanda Pandya was undoubtedly a brave chieftain 
who rendered valuable service to his master Vikrama. We 
are told that he made himself conspicuous in giving their 
own kingdoms to both the Calukya and Cola kings.® The 
reference is undoubtedly to the service he rendered to 
Yikramaditya against his Cola enemy. As the province 
of Nolambavadi was a part of Karnataka both culturally 
and geographically, the Kannada Calukyas had better 
claims to it than the Tamil Colas. Hence the composer of 
the inscription rightly states that Palmanda Pandya secured 
their respective kingdoms to both the Calukyas and Colas. 

With the accession of Yikramaditya VI to the imperial 
throne and with that of Palanta to the throne of western 
Nolambavadi, began the Cola-Calukya wars which in the long 
run resulted in the expulsion of the Colas from Nolambavadi. 
The Vikramdhkadevacariia states that the Calukya king 
overcame Rajiga, while the Tamil inscriptions of the latter 
report that be defeated the former.* That Yikramaditya 
should have won some notable victory against the Colas is 

(1) Car, XII. Si, ». (2) Car.. I. Gd. 57. 

(3) Ep. Car^ XI, Dg. 39. 

14) See Mytort Arch, Report, 1904, Para IS. 
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repeatedly referred to in his SikSrpur inscriptions.’ At any 
rate, it is certain that the Pandya feudatory Palanta was of 
great service to his emperor in the latter's task of completely 
conquering the Nolambavadi Province. 

We do not know when precisely Palamanda Pandya 
died. But the fact that the earliest inscription of his son 
and successor is dated in 1083* naturally leads us to the 
conclusion that he died somewhere between A. D. 1080 
and 1083. 

The reign of Palamanda, though a short one, is of great 
importance in the annals of the dynasty. It marks the 
beginning of the C51a decline in the Bellary District. What 
is more, it is the period when the kingdom of the Uccangi 
Pandyas began to extend its limits beyond the borders of the 
Harapanahajli Taluka which had formed the hereditary terri¬ 
tory of Palanta when he came to the throne. 

(1) i;p. Car., VII, Sk,12UU 

(2) Ep.Car.,yu,CiJ3. 
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TRIBHUVANAMALLA PANDYA. 

• • 

Tribhuvanamalla, whose real name seems to have beenlruk- 
kavela,* was the son and successor of Palananda.® He was 
undoubtedly the greatest king of the dynasty. He was one 
of those actively connected with the final driving away of 
the Colas from the Nolambavadi 32,000, which took place in 
Vikramaditya’s reign. In fact, Irukkavela took a prominent 
part in the Coia-Calukya wars. 

Tribhuvanamalla Pandya's military achievements are 
gloriously described in many records. Thus an inscrip¬ 
tion from Cannagiri, which is assigned to A. D. 1083, 
tells us that Irukkavela was a champion cutting on 
both sides, defeater of the designs of Rajiga Cola and a 
bee at the lotus feet Tribhuvanamalla-Deva.* Rajiga Cola 
is the Calukya-Cola king Kulottuiiga I. Similarly, an inscrip¬ 
tion from Davanagere dated in A. D. 1121 informs us that 
such was the emperor’s confidence in him that he was 
considered sufficient to break the pride of Cola, to harass 
Andhra, to cause Kalinga to fail, to frighten and attack 
the Anga, Vanga, and Magadha kings, to conquer 
Malava in battle, and to trample on the famous Gurjjara.* 
There appears to be much poetical exaggeration in this des¬ 
cription. For instance, it is impossible that the PSndya chief 
should have so much of prowess as to frighten and attack 
the Ahga and Vanga kings. Nevertheless, there is enough 
justification in describing Tribhuvanamalla Pandya in such 
exaggerated phraseology. It seems that VikramSditya ap¬ 
pointed him as a general against the CSlas. IrukkavBIa's 
conquest of the C5Ias is referred to in many inscriptions. It 

(1) D||^ 39* 

(3) JMU, VII, Ci, 33. 
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-8 said that he by his valour brought the whole earth en¬ 
compassed by the four oceans into subjection to king 
iVikrama.' He is rightly described as the rod in Tribhuvana- 
malla’s right hand.^ It is to be remembered that Ndlaipba- 
vadi was the battle ground of the Calukya-Cola frights and 
that it was in Vikrama’s time that the final expulsion of 
the Colas from that area took place. This was done 
apparently with the active aid of the feudatories under the 
leadership of Tribhuvanamalla Pandya. 

The statement that Irukkavela had sufficient strength 
to harass Andhra’ seems to be based on facts. It is quite 
possible that he was employed on the Andhra expedition as 
a general of Vikramaditya VI. The Andhras here refer¬ 
red to are probably the Telugu Coda chiefs said to have been 
■captured by Vikramaditya VI in his inscriptions found at 
Draksarama. 

Tribhuvanamalla Pandya was the first chieftain of the 
dynasty to be called a Mahama^allsvara, His full title is 
* MahamanjalUvara, Lord of Kulambapura, champion in 
cutting on both sides (parichclvedigan^a^ defeater of the 
■designs of Rajiga Cola.* 

Irukkavela was distinguished as a great feudatory of 
his greater Emperor Vikrama. The description of him as “ a 
Mukunda among chieftains, an ornament of chieftains, beauti¬ 
ful among chieftains and as a frontlet of chieftains’’,® shows 
the unique position he occupied under VikramSditya. These 
terms perhaps also indicate not only that he belonged to the 
more powerful among the MaKamandalisvaras, who enjoyed 
a certain amount of independence and exercised much free¬ 
dom of action, but also that Irukkavela probably enjoyed 
still greater power than was enjoyed by his peers. 

IrukkavSla PSndya, though a feudatory, appears to have 
been appointed the provincial viceroy of the SSntalige 

(1) Car., XI. Dg. 5. (2) Ibidem. 

( 4 ) IW<i.,13#. (5) Jbid^ i. 


(3) Ibid., 3. 
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Thousand towards the close of his reign. An inscriptioit 
from Davapagere, dated in 1124, shows him governing the- 
Santajige Thousand and various agrahdras in Banavase-nad 
as well as the Nolambavadi Province, and controlling the 
nidhi-nidhdna-niksepa (mines or banks and underground 
treasures), the sahasradanda (the thousand force) and other 
affairs.' The statement that he was at the head of many 
agrahdras in Banavase-nad leads us to presume that he was 
at the head of the Department of Public Instruction so far 
as the Banavase Province was concerned. It may be that 
Irukkavela in his old age, when he must have naturally lost 
much of his military vigour, thought of directing his energ¬ 
ies in promoting education and learning. Hence he chose, 
the province of Banavase for this purpose, as it was famous 
for its efficient agrahdras. Irukkavela is described as the 
younger brother of Tribhuvanamalla Vira-Nolamba-Permadi- 
Deva, who can be identified with Vikramaditya's younger 
brother Jayasirhha. How he came to be described as Jaya- 
siihha's brother is not evident. Perhaps, as Mr. Rice sug¬ 
gests, the designation was intended in a complimentary 
sense as betokening a close intimacy between the Calukya* 
Pallava prince Jayasirhha and the Pandya chief 

The Pandyas as yet had not become identical with 
Uccahgi, the later capital of the dynasty. What is more,, 
no chieftain that preceded Tribhuvanamalla Pandya is men¬ 
tioned as ruling the NolambavSdi from any capital. It looks 
as if the early Pandyas had not founded a permanent capital 
and hence no inscription refers to it. It is Irukkaveja who 
is credited with having established the capital of his dynasty 
at Beltur, the modern Bettur near Davanagere. We have 
the good fortune to possess a description of this capital 
written in A. D. 1121. “ If looked at, the most to be desir¬ 
ed in the great Thousand-nad in N6lainbav3di was BeHuru,. 

(1) Cor., xr, Dg. 155. 

(5) Ep. Car., XI, lotrodnotioo, p.-17. • 
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shining with excellence, a birth place of fortune, agreeable 
as the land of praiseworthy enjoyment, giving pleasure to 
all people.chief in beauty 

It is evident from what has been said above that Tri- 
bhuvanamalla Pandya was a great ruler. The very title 
Tribhuvammalla accorded to him after the title of his 
Emperor Vikrama is a clear indication of the great services 
he had rendered to his master. We have also seen that 
Irukkavela was not only a faithful feudatory but also a 
pillar of strength supporting the empire. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that somewhere in about 1115A. D. he, 
being intoxicated with his early victories against the Colas, 
aimed at complete independence. We are told in a Sinda 
inscription that Vikramaditya commanded his loyal feuda¬ 
tory Acugi II the Sinda chieftain to proceed against the 
refractory Mahamandalesvaras. Acugi II “ pursued and 
prevailed against Poysala, took Gove, put to flight Laksma 
in war, valorously followed after Pandya, dispersed at all 
times the Malapas, and seized upon the Kohkan Thus 
the attempts of Tribhuvanamalla Pandya to establish 
independence ended in failure. 

Vikramaditya must have proceeded leniently with the 
PSndya feudatory, and the differences between them were 
very soon and permanently made up. The reason for thi& 
seems to be that Vikramaditya bore genuine admiration for 
his Pandya feudatory on account of his early services and 
warlike qualities. It was also a stroke of diplomacy on the 
part of the Calukya Emperor who was then in need of 
powerful and loyal feudatories in the south to assist him 
against the rising power of the Hoysalas. He further seems 
to have strengthened tliis alliance by appointing Tribhuvana- 
malla PS^^ya as the viceroy of the Santalige Province.® 

(1) Sp. Car., XI. Dg. .1. 

(2) Flaet, Iiueriptiona Relating to the Sindavamaa Chieftatna, J. B, 

R. A. S, XI. p. 26». 

(3) Xp. Caf., XI, Dg. 155. 
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The defeat of Irukkavgla at the hands of the Sinda 
chieftain Acugi only shows the declining vigour of the 
Pandya prince owing to his old age. Taking advantage of 
this, the ambitious Visnuvardhana marched against Nolainba- 
vadi. In the same year in which TalakSd was taken (A. D, 
1116), Tribhuvanamalla PSndya was attacked at Dumme 
just on the border of Shimoga and Chitaldroog Districts.' 
But the inscription referring to the war does not 
say which party was defeated. It is only stated that the 
village Jalahalli, which apparently belonged to the 
Pandyas, was destroyed by one Macanna. But the Kadur 
inscription of A.D. 1160, states that the lion, theHoysala king 
Visnuvardhana’s valour, having sported in plunder at 
Talkad, attacked the lofty elephant Uccangi, calmly marched 
bj”^ Banavase, daringly seized upon Belvola, and sprang for¬ 
ward with joy to the Perddore (or Krsna), planting his feet 
on Hanugal.® Though there is a little exaggeration in this 
description, it can be safely maintained that the Pandya 
chief Tribhuvanamalla suffered some temporary reverses. 
Again a Nagamahgala record which was set up in A. D. 
1178 reports that among other conquests Visnuvardhana 
captured “ Vijaya Pandya’s fortress of Uccangi 
Here the composer of the inscription calls the 
Uccangi fort as belonging to Vijaya Pandya only to show 
that Vijaya Pandya was the reigning Pandya king when the 
tablet was actually written. As this record was composed 
many years after the event it treats of, we greatly doubt 
whether Uccangi was really captured. Two inscriptions 
from Cikkanayakanahalfi, dated in A. D. 1149, also telf us 
that CSma-dgva, a general of Visnuvardhana assaulted 
Uccangi.^ Even from these inscriptions, it is not quite 
clear that the fort of Uccangi was actually taken by the 
Hoysala king. It is again mentioned that the provinces 
«ver which Visnuvardhana ruled were Kohgu, Nahgali, 

(1) .Bp. Cor., VI, Cm, W. (S) I6W., Kd., «j|. 

O) IWd.,IV,Ng.?0. (4) 
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TalakSd, GangavSdi, Nolamba^^di, Banavase, Huligere, 
Halasige, and Belvola.' It may be that only some southern 
portions of the Nolambavadi Province were annexed by 
Visnuvardhana to his kingdom. 

On the conclusion of the Hoysala-Pandya war in 1116, 
Visnuvardhana started leading predatory excursions into the 
Pandya territories. Two undated inscriptions describe him 
as the capturer of Gahgavadi, Nolambavadi, Uccahgi and 
H5nugal.* This only shows that he had not yet defeated 
the Pandyas, but was merely raiding their kingdom. We, 
however, conclude by saying that Visnuvardhana was not 
completely successful in his policy towards Tribhuvanamalla 
-Pandya. The only result of these raids was that a small 
portion of southern Nolambavadi was lost to the Pandyas. 
At any rate it is difficult to believe, though it is commonly 
assumed, that the celebrated fort of Uccahgi was ever cap¬ 
tured by the Hoysalas during the life-time of Tribhuvana¬ 
malla Pandya. 

We are told in a Kadamba inscription belonging to 
Taila ll of Hangal that he married a Pandya princess named 
Bacaladevi.* She was probably a sister of Irukkavela Tri¬ 
bhuvanamalla who was the contemporary of Tailapa. This 
event might suggest a political alliance concluded between 
the two neighbouring feudatory powers with a view to 
defending each other’s territories. Indeed a glance at the 
state of affairs in the Karnataka would show that the 
times of Irukkavgla were very troublous on account of the 
Csla-Calukya wars on the one hand and the growing 
power of the Hoysalas on the other. As we have already 
seen, the Hoysalas under Visnuvardhana had risen to pro¬ 
minence and were attempting to impose their overlordship 
<on the neighbouring kings. 


(1) 2?p. Car , VI, Kd. 80; Cm, 180. 
(*) thid., % On. 818, VI, Tk. 76. 
(3) Tnd. jlirf .X P. t54. 
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We said above that Tribhuvanamalla PSndya enjoyed 
greater power than was enjoyed by his peers. It was thus^ 
natural that he had some minor feudatories as his immediate 
subordinates. Some of these feudatories are referred to in- 
his inscriptions. One of the most powerful of these was 
MahSsSmanta Dekarasa. In an inscription found in D5va- 
nagere Taluka, dated in A. D. 1101, he is reported to have 
made a grant for the god SomSsvara of Kodahganur.’ Again- 
an inscription of A. D, 1106 tells us that he made a grant 
of ten per cent of the principle customs duties on areca-nut, 
betel-leaf and grain of the agrahdra town Bada for the god 
Allalesvara.® This work of merit, says the epigraph, the 
managers of the customs and the fifty Brahmanas should 
maintain. A Jagalur inscription, dated in A. D, 1111, refers 
to MahSsamanta Mallarasa who is described as a dweller at 
Tribhuvanamalla Pandya’s lotus-feet.® Besides being a minor 
chief, he was in charge of perjjunka ( big customs) of the 
NSlambavadi Province.* In the same inscription a certain 
Perggade Hema-setti who was ruling the Perjjunka of the 
Kadambalige Thousand is also mentioned. It is interesting 
to note that even a Mahdman^alesvara by name Gattiyarasa 
Wis ruling Kogali as a subordinate of IrukkavSla Pandya.® 
An inscription found at Kuhcuru mentions one Iruhgarasa 
of Koficapura, a subordinate of the Pandya chief 

Tribhuvanamalla Pandya extended the limits of his 
ancestral kingdom far and wide. In fact, he seems to have 
ruled over almost the whole of Nolambavadi Province. We 
saw above that he was the immediate overlord of Gatteyarasa»- 
the ruler of Kogali Five-hundred. The Kadambalige Thou¬ 
sand Province was included in his kingdom.’' In 1101 A.D. 
hrukkavSla was also in charge of the Ballakunde Three- 

(1) Ep. Car., XI. Dg. 151. (8) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 139. 

(3) Ep. Car., XI, JJ, 9. (4) im. 

(5) BangMharya, In$criptiona of th* Madras Prtsidmep, I. p, 890. 

(6) South Ind.Ep.,%Uot\m. ' (7) JTp. Car, :^I, 
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hundred/ a province which later on became famous as the 
hereditary domain of ihe Kiirgod Sindas. The very fact 
that his inscriptions are found scattered in the Bellary, 
Chitaldroog and Shimoga Districts amply indicates the ex¬ 
tended boundaries of the Pandya kingdom under Irukkavela. 
Thus Tribhuvanamalla Pandya transmitted to his successor 
a kingdom which had increased much in area and splendour 
during his reign extending for a period of about half a 
century. 

Reading the inscriptions of Tribhuvanamalla Pandya, 
one feels that he was an active prince blessed with 
indomitable energy. His services in the expulsion 
of the Colas from Nolambavadi appear to have been 
brought him great renown. He took a personal part in 
every war and often led the forces of his Emperor Vikrama. 
His rule must have been a peaceful and prosperous one 
despite the wars he indulged in. Judging from records, 
trade and industry sliould have flourished. Irukkavela Pandya 
was active in maintaining temples in his domain. The king 
and his officers are recorded to have made many liberal 
endowments to various temples.^ 

Tribhuvanamalla Pandya died in A. D. 1124 and was 
succeeded by his son Raya PSndya.* 


(1) Ep, Car,, XI. Dg. t28, 151. 

(2) Ibid,, XI, Dg. 135, 139. 155 etc. 

<3) XI, Dg. 2. 
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TRIBHUVANAMALLA RAYA PANDYA. 

Raya Pandya, also known as Raja PSndya,' who assum¬ 
ed his fathers title Tribhuvanamalla, succeeded to the 
Pandya throne in A. D. 1124.* Visnuvardhana Hoysala was 
still aggressive in his foreign policy. He continued to lead 
military expeditions against the neighbouring kingdoms till 
A. D. 1130, when he attacked Hangal, the Kadamba capital, 
with the intention of finally overthrowing the Kadambas 
and annexing their kingdom.-^ In that year, the Kadamba 
king Tailapa II was either killed in the thick of fight or was 
captured and beheaded by Visnuvardhana.* Thus when 
the Hoysala monarch was engaged in a deadly combat with 
the Kadambas of Hangal, Raya Pandya seems to have lost 
no time in strengthening the southern boundaries of his 
kingdom. 

We saw in the last chapter that towards the close of 
Irukkavela Pandya's reign, the Pandyas of Uccahgi had lost 
certain portions spread in the Shimoga District. In spite of 
these lost possessions, they still continued to hold a consi¬ 
derable tract of land in the Santalige Province. In fact, 
Raya Pandya is described as ruling over the Nolainbavadi 
and Santalige provinces in the year of his coronation.® The 
same is repeated by a Channagiri inscription dated in A. D. 
1125.® It seems that the unhappy Santalige Province was 
completely torn into many political divisions among the 
various neighbouring dynasties. The Kadambas of Hangal 
are said to have been ruling over a portion of that province 
till A. D. 1130.’^ Visnuvardhana, after defeating the army of 

(1) Ep. Car., XI. Dg. 41. (2) Ibid., 2. 

(3) Ibid., XII. Tp. 31; VII. HI, 47. (4) Ibid, XII, Tp. 31. 

(5) Ibid,, XI. Dg. 2. (6) Ibid., VII. HI. 61. 

(7) VII. HI .47. 
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J«fi&dd9Va, tlie 9lntara ldng> had already annexed the 
enetem part of S3nta|ige to his growing kingdom.’ The 
distnct of Durarai Twelve, where the battle between Raya 
PSndya's father and Visnuvardhana was fought, was still in 
the possession of the PSndyas.® 

Raya Pandya appears to have taken many measures to 
protect these tracts from the aggressive policy of the Hoysa- 
las. With this end in view, he secured the efficient services 
of two minister-generals, Surya and Aditya, sons of S§na- 
vara.® Both of them were experienced military officers who 
had ably served the great Emperor Vikramaditya VI. It is 
said of Aditya that he "was master of all the property of 
Calukya Vikramaditya-deva’s court, the rod in Tribhuvana- 
malla Permadi Deva’s right hand, the beloved son of the 
famous Senavara-dandanatha, an axe to the forest of the 
race of the irresistible Durvinita-dandanStha, a mirror to the 
closed goblest-breast of the Andhris, a golden flower-orna¬ 
ment to the curls of the Kuntalis 

It is certain that Visnuvardhana had to deal with a 
powerful enemy if he wished to invade the Nolarnbavadi Pro¬ 
vince. By reading the Davanagere inscription, which hyper- 
bolically describes the military qualities of Raya Pandya, 
one feels that he was a great warrior-king of his times. 
" Throughout the ocean girdled globe w'hat great warrior ", 
asks the composer, “ with heart of bravery, will oppose with 
anger the king Pandya ? At any rate, it is plain that the 
Hoysala monarch did not dare to continue predatory raids 
in the Pandya territory. 

Raya Pandya was the worthy son of a great father. It 
is said that he was " reputed as having a fortune four inches 
higher" (^chatur angulomatasri ) than his father, and a king 
whose valour was unbounded.* It should not be supposed 


(1) ffp. Car., V, Bl. 58. 
(3) J6id., XI, Dg. 90. 
(5) Ibid. 


(2) J6.U, VII, Ci. 61. 
(4) Ibid., XI, Dg. 90. 
(6) Ibid., 41. 
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that Raya PSndya was always oh his defensive. We know 
that the stronger MaMman^^svarim families in those days 
often tried to subjugate their weaker neighbouring rulers. J^ya 
Pa^dya has been described in some inscriptions as subduing 
kings, defeating powerful heroes, and thus acquiring the 
name for surpassing courage. It may be inferred from these 
records that he had brought under his immediate supremacy 
a number of minor feudatory chiefs, ruling over the borders 
of his kingdom and also annexed the territories of some 
of them. Among such families that fell a prey to Raya Pandya 
was the Kadamba dynasty of Molakalmuru, the capital 
of which was Lahke in the Chitaldroog District. As there 
is a blank in the history of this dynasty during the reign 
of Raya Pandya, the family seems to have fallen on evil 
days with the conquest and annexation of its Kingdom 
by the Pandyas. 

The fact that Raya Pandya was a powerful ruler was 
well remembered by the later kings of the dynasty. Thus 
an inscription of Vijaya Pandya dated in A. D. 1165 des¬ 
cribes Raya Pandya as a confounder of the C6Ja 
king, destroyer of Nepala, an invincible barrier to the 
serpent Kah'hga, uprooter of the unsubmissive Simhala, 
Cayendra, Singha, and Kauluta kings.' Similarly another 
record, which was put up only three years after the above, 
states that Raya Pandya was “ the self-chosen husband of 
the goddess of heroism in having defeated mighty foes by 
his valour.”® It is true that the above description is fictiti¬ 
ous. Nevertheless it conveys us the idea that Raya Pandya 
was looked upon as a brave warrior by his successors. 

The inscriptions disclose the name of SSvaladSvi, the 
chief queen of Raya PSndya.* We are told in one of these 
records that she was the daughter of a certain Billava RSya 
and the younger sister of king Vikramaditya. This VikramS- 


(1) Ep. Car., ZI, Dg, 77. 
(S) Ibid., 39. 


(3) J6tU. 5,39, 41, 78. 
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ditya was, according to a Bellary inscr^tion, a cbiettain 
under the CSlukyas.' SsvaiadSvi was the most favourite 
wife of her husband; for it is expressly stated that her 
“ lotus feet were kissed by the clusters of bees the curls on 
foreheads of the co-wives."® The same fact is repeated by 
another epigraph which says that “ the circle of the toe nails 
of her feet was upheld by the jewelled crowns of all the 
co-wives doing obeisance.”* She was reckoned “ the only 
jewel among women in all the earth ” in all virtues and 
dignity*. Her description that she was by nature “ the field 
of union of conjugal devotion and beauty”® would suggest 
that she was a woman of great beauty. That she was a 
liberal patron of literature is perhaps evidenced by the 
statement that she was praised by distinguished learned 
men,® Sovaiadgvi, who, on becoming the king’s consort, 
“ obtained hero wifehood," and on bearing the three sons, 
Pandita Pandya, Vira Pandya and Vijaya Pandya “ obtained 
hero motherhood.'”^ 

Among the minor feudatories and officials of RSya- 
Pandya was a Gaiigarasa, ruling the Kukkuvadi Three 
Hundred, which lay in the Holalkere Tfiluka of the Chital- 
droog District.® He was a Mahaman^allkvara with numerous 
epithets including “boon lord of Kolalapura, lord of Nanda- 
giri, nanniya-Ganga, Jayad-tUtarahga, having the crest of a 
rutting elephant, his father’s shining sword ( ayyana candra- 
hasa)."^ In this connection, it is interesting to note that a 
potter Bommana, who is said to have been a prabhu-gdvunda 
under this Gahga chief, once took a strict vow not to anoint 
the head or eat till he had set up a certain god.'° In A. D. 
1124 we come across an officer who made a grant for the 
god VSsudeva of Rayaraja-Bannalur, set up in the pa^ivii^u 


(1) Bangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, I, p. 181. 
(8) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 77. (3) Ihid., 39. 

(4) Ibid.,4X. (5) /6.d.,39. 

(6) im. (7) Ibid., 17. 

(8) Bui., Hk.68. (9) Ibid. (10) Ibid., XI, Uk. 66. 
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oi parichhedi-gai^ Pallava RSya, ruler of Kuruiigudi.* This 
Pl^va Raya was undoubtedly a feudatory of the Pandyas. 
It seems that he, having faithfully served his master, received 
the Pandya title parichhedi-ganda. The same Pallava Raya is 
mentioned in the Channagiri inscription, dated in 1125, 
wherein he is described as the Mahdsdmanta protecting BilicI 
Seventy and the Dummi Twelve with enjoyment for three 
generations.^ The same year the Mahdsdmanta Sbmarasa 
was protecting with due rights the manneya in the BilicI 
Seventy.* 

As the last date for Raya Pandya is in A. D. 1139*, it 
may be inferred that he died in or about 1140. 

(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 2. (2) Ibid., VII, Oi. 61, (S) Ibid., XI, Dg. 90. 

(4) Bangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency^ I. p. 300. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PANDITA PANDYA AND TAILAPA. 

« • • • 

Pandita Pandya was the eldest son of R§ya PSndya 
and of Sovaladgvi.' We do not possess any grant of 
this king. From this it is possible to deduce that his reign 
was a very short one. We would have had at least one 
grant if he had ruled for a longer period. Mr. Rice doubts 
whether Pandita Pandya had come to the throne at all.® 
But the fact that he is described in terms of high praise as a 
king in later inscriptions would have us believe that he 
was a ruling king. As the earliest inscription of his younger 
brother is dated in 1143, it may be inferred that Pandita 
Pandya reigned between the short interval of about one 
year, following the death of his father in A. D. 1140. 

Pandita Pandya had for his preceptor the learned 
Kannada poet Madhusudana, the composer of a Davanagere 
inscription of Vira-Pandya’s reign.® It seems that Pandita 
Pandya turned out to be a great scholar under the guidance 
of this celebrated teacher. A highly exaggerated description 
of Pandita Pandya’s learning and other qualities, written by 
Madhusudana himself, has come down to us. 

According to another inscription, he was a skilful con¬ 
versationalist “ who quickly reconciled the goddess of eloqu¬ 
ence, dispelling her great antipathy”.^ He is called a 
Vidyadbara in one place.® As a matter of fact, Pandita does 
not seem to be his real name, but only an appellation 
accorded to him on account of his profound scholarship. 

One of the Pandya records discloses the name of 
Tailapa, the son of Pandita Pandya.® But he seems not to 
have come to the throne. 

(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 77, 5, 41. 39. 

(2) Rice, Mysore and Coorgfrom the Inscriptions, p, 151. 

(3) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 41. (4) Ibid., 89. 

(5) Ibid.,S, (6) Ibid., 41. 
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VIRA-PANDYA. 

On the death of Pandita Pandya, his younger brother 
Vlra-Pa^dya ascended the throne of Nolanibavadi. This- 
event seems to have happened a few years prior to A. 
1143, as three of his inscriptions are dated in that year.' In 
1148, Vira-Pandya is represented as ruling the NolambavSdi 
and many other countries as a minorMr. Rice suggests that 
it may mean that Vira-Pandj'a was ruling as a minor or 
from boyhood. As the inscription making the above state, 
ment was set up many years after his coronation, it is diffi» 
cult to agree with Mr. Rice and to maintain that he was a 
minor even towards the close of his reign. For we learn 
from other records that \ira-Pandya had two wives,® who 
were evidently married to him before A. D. 1148. In our 
opinion the word himara~vrttiyinda is not used here to 
mean a minor. Kuniara also means an heir-apparent.* 
It seems to us that it is used here only to convey the idea 
that Vira-Pandya succeeded his brother only because he 
was appointed an heir-apparent during the life time of 
his predecessor. Strictly speaking, he possessed no legal 
rights to ascend the Pandya throne as long as his elder 
brother’s son Tailapa was living. But Tailapa being a mere 
child of only a few years, Vira-Pandya seems to have 
usurped the throne for himself. The composer of the in¬ 
scription perhaps wanted to defend Vira-Pandya, thereby 
declaring that he had every right to become king as he 
was chosen the heir-apparent ( kumara ) in the previous 
reign. 

(1) Ep, Car., XI, Dg. 4,85,168. (i) Ibid., Dg. 41, 

(S) Ibid., XI. 43: South Ind, Ep., No*. S38 and 240 of 1918. 

(4) See Apte» Sanskrxt-English Dictionary, p, 410. 
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. Visnuvardhana haviiig died in 1141,’ the warlike spirit 
of the Hoysalas evidently suffered a check for want of 
capable military leaders. Narasimha, the son and successor 
or Visnuvardhana, was a mere child of eight years at the 
-death of his father,® and throughout his life he remained a 
week ruler. 

The kingdom of PSndyas seems to have been extended 
in its southern borders during this reign. The southern 
outlying portions of the Pandya kingdom, which were 
conquered by Visnuvardhana in the first quarter of that 
century, were now recovered by Vira-Pandya. The fact that 
two of his inscriptions are found in the Channagiri TalukS 
of the Shimoga District’ is a clear indication that the 
eastern part of the district was included in his domain. 

A grant of A. D. 1145 says that Vira-Pandya sub¬ 
dued Male and gave it to the “ ornament of the Calukyas."* 
This apparently refers to an event connected with the 
Hoysala king Narasimha who continued the struggle against 
the CSlukyas and the Hingal Kadambas on his father's 
death. A viragal of A. D. 1143 records that when Mallik- 
Hrjuna Kadamba was ruling the kingdom of the Haive Five- 
Jhondred, Mahalige, Kondarade, Kabbunalige, the Four BSda 
«nd M5gala-nad, the Hoysala raised a great army against 
Mahalige.^ The Male referred to in the PSndya record can 
be identified with Haive Five-hundred, the province lying 
on the slopes of the Western Ghats. In a Davanagere re¬ 
cord of Vira-Pandya, dated in 1143, we are told that 
the CSlukya Emperor attackfid the Hoysala king and incre¬ 
ased his fame by capturing his elephant.^ All this dearly 
ehows that JagadSkamalla, with the help of his feudatory 

(1) Ep. Car. VI, On. 96. 

(*) Ibid., V. Bl, 98. 

(4) Ibid. XI, Dg. 168. 

m Ibid., XT. Dg. 68. 


(3) Ibid., VII, Cl, 39, 40. 
(5) /]>«<<., VII, S». 58. 
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Vira Pandya, defeated the Hoysala king Narasiinha and re¬ 
stored the Hangal king to his dominions. This is further 
evidenced by a Kadamba inscription of 1145 which describes 
the Hangal king as ruling his kingdom under the Calukya 
Emperor Perma-Jagadekamalla.* The part played by Vira- 
PSndya in the struggle seems to be of much significance. 
Hence the epigraph proudly states that he subdued Male 
and gave it to the ornament of the CSlukyas, 

But the greatest achievement of Vira-Pandya appears 
to be the valuable services he rendered to his Emperor 
in driving away the Colas. A Pandya record of 1143 A. D. 
describes the Calukya Emperor as Kuntala-Raya and as 
frightening and driving away in alarm the Cola king in 
battle and to have made the Colnela (the Cola country ) to 
be as if an Alnela ( slave or servant country ).* In recogni¬ 
tion of his services, Vira-Pandya seems to have been pro¬ 
perly honoured by Jagadekamalla II. It is expressly stated 
in one place that “Vira-Pandya, the favourite of the 
world, thence received the name of king Jagadekamlla from, 
breaking down the pride of the courage of mighty enemies”.* 

A record of A. D. 1148 says that Vira-Pandya made the 
mighty Gahga, Kalinga, Vahga, Maru, Gurjjara, Kerala, C5ra, 
Cola, Gauda, Ahga, Varata, Lata, KhSsa, Barbara, Kdsala, 
Kuru, Prathara, Andhra, Turuska and MSgadha kings to 
tremble.* It is needless to say that the statement is merely 
fictitious. Nevertheless, it is not written without its value 
inasmuch as it was meant only to show that Vira-PSndya 
was a mighty warrior. It is, however, certain that he was 
as great a feudatory as his two famous contemporaries, 
namely, PermSdi I, the Sinda King of Yelburga and Jayakg^i 
II, the Kadamba king of Goa. He commanded such great 
political influence, especially in the southern half of the 

(1) Catn, Desa Inscriptions, I, p. 778, referred to by Fleet, KanarsaSt- 
Dynasties, p. 568. 

(2) Car., XI, Dg. 85. (3) Ibid., il. (4) Ibid, 
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CSlukyan Empire, that he is aptly styled “the Emperor of the 
Southern region” in a record found at HolaP. 

Soon after his accession Vira-Pandya must have transfer¬ 
red the seat of his government from Beltur to Uccahgi. Up- 
to this time, the latter place was known to history only as a 
celebrated fort, standing a few miles north-east of BSltur. 
Many of his inscriptions show Vira-Pandya ruling the Nola- 
ipbavadi kingdom from the fort of Uccahgi.® The earliest 
which is dated in 1143 expressly states that Vira-Pandya 
putting down the evil and upholding the good in the 
NOlambavadi Thirty-two thousand was in the residence of 
the Uccahgi fort, ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom.* 
Uccahgi is called a Rajadhani in A. D, 1149.* That this new 
capital soon grew into a big city is evidenced by a record of 
1145, in which the place is described by the xi&mQ Jagadeka- 
malla Pdndyanagari, or the city of Jagadekamalla Pandya.® 
To the south of the capital, adorned with the temple of Vira- 
Nagesvara, was Vira-pura,® which was evidently a suburb of 
the royal town. 

Vira-Pandya is also credited with establishing a 
second capital at Cage, also known as BSge. We are told 
that the Sempati-dandandtha was in this royal city {Raja- 
dhdni) in A. D. 1143.'^ The creation of a second capital was 
perhaps necessitated by the southern extention of the 
PSndya territories during this reign. Records show that 
Vira-PSndya was also ruling the Kadambalige Thousand 
Province,® which was to the east of the TungabhadrS and 
extended down to Holalkere, thus lying between Nola^iba- 
vSdi and BanavSse. 

(1) Bangaoharya, Itacriptions of the Madras Presidency, I. p. 28. 

(8) Ep. Car., VII, Oi; 38, 39 ; XI, Dg, 4.168. 

(3) JWd., XI, Dg. 4. (4) Nil, Ci, 38. 

(5) Ibid. XI.Dg.168, 

(6) Ibid. (7) lbid.,SS. 

(8) Rangaoharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency. I, p. 899. 
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Vira-Pandya encouraged learning and literary pur¬ 
suits. There flourished at his court the Kannada poet 
Madhusudana’ who, as we have seen in the last chapter, 
•was the preceptor of Pandita Pandya. The poet describes 
himself as “the chief worshipper of the feet of the great king 
Vira-Pandya’’.® No work of his has come down to us except 
an inscription which he composed in verse.* It may be 
easily inferred from the style of this inscription that 
Madhusudana was a poet of considerable merit. His des¬ 
cription of Vira-Pandya written in Vrtta and Kanda metres 
is a good specimen of the Kavya style. 

That Vira-Pandya was a skilful and intrepid warrior 
who acquired great glory by the strength and prowess of his 
arm is borne out by several enthusiastic terms of the inscrip¬ 
tions.* It is said that “putting down the arrogant who were 
struggling for precedence before him, and chasing them away 
terrified, the fame of king Pandya was spread on all the 
points of the compass”.* Of his other personal accomplish¬ 
ments, besides his military prowess, the inscriptions do not 
speak much. 

We are told in a Kadamba inscription, belonging to 
Permadi ( ^ivacitta ) of Goa that he married a Pandya prin¬ 
cess, “born of a king of the race of the moon”.* The prin¬ 
cess spoken here was possibly the sister of Vira-Pandya. 

Vira-Pandya married Gahgadevi, the daughter of Aditya- 
dandanatha and Vijayad^vi, the younger sister of one 
VikramSditya.^ The former, after her marriage, was re¬ 
named MahSdevi according to Hindu customs*. Her father 
who was raised by the Calukya Emperor to the position of a 
mafMpradhdna-sikhdmani (head of great ministers) was 

(1) iTp. Cor., XI, Dg, 41 (2) JUd. (3) lUd. 

(4) Ibid., (8) Ibid., tl, 

(6) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating 1o the Kadamba King of Qoa^ 

IX, p, 274. 

(7) /did, 41. 


(8) Ibid, 
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famed 'throughout the world”.' MahSdSvi is said to be 
distinguished of descent, beauty, virtue and dignity.® 
.VijaySdevi, the younger wife, who was known for her 
beautiful eyes, is described as "a vine of plenty of the 
learned".* That she was of a religious turn of mind is 
evidenced by her two grants found at Alagilavada.* 

According to inscriptions, Vira-Pandya had under him 
able generals and officials. Foremost among his generals 
was his father-in-law Aditya-dandanatha referred to above. 
An inscription dated in 1177 A. D. informs us that he was 
made a minister in the next reign by Vijaya-Pandya.® 
Aditya’s brother Surya had a son Senapati-dandanStha, 
described as the “soul of Vira-Pandya’s city”." In A. D. 1143 
he was residing in the royal city ( rdjadhani ) ol Cage or 
Bage, the second capital of the Pandya kingdom.^ 

Mahasdmanta Soma or Sovi-deva, who is said to have 
gained great fame by the conquest of hostile kings, is 
mentioned in a Channagiri inscription assigned to A.D. 1149.® 
His son Edavari-deva, “a great promoter of works of merit” 
made a grant of land for the god Mallikarjuna of Sosalu- 
gere.® This Edavari-deva, whose wives were CandaladSvi, 
Gangarasi and Honnarasi, is called his elder brother's 
rutting elephant in another record.’* The same inscription 
refers to the chiefs of Bilici Seventy, who were evidently 
under the Pandyas. Among other officers of some note was 
“Vira-Pandya’s chief agent Perggade-deva, mentioned in an 
inscription of 1145 as making grants in favour of god 
NSgSsvara of Virapura." 

A feudatory of the Pandyas worthy of note is referred 
lo in a record from Bellary District.'® He is described as a 

(1) i?p. Cor., XI, D«. 41. (8| Ibid. <3) Ibid 

(4) South Ind. Ep., Xof. m ^ 840 of »18. 

(5) Cor., XI; %. VS. («) /Wtf„S5. 

(?) Ibid, (8) VH. a, 88, («) Ibid, 

(10) Ibid., *9. (U) idtd.. XI. Og. IW. 

(IS) South Ind. Ep., Nos. 210 of 1018. 
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Mahamandalesvara, and the lord of Banavaai. The fact 
that he bears these titles may lead us to conclude that 
he was a member of the Kadamba family of Nolambavadi. 
The inscription states that he was ruling over the Kotturu 
Twelve and Kogali Five-hundred from Kotturu, evidently 
the chief town of the former division. 

A number of grants made by Vira-Pandya amply prove 
that he was a liberal monarch, spending a considerable 
portion of his income in making endowments to temples. 

At the time of a solar eclipse in 1148 he made great gifts 
at the confluence of the Tuhgabhadra and Haridra.' There 
is little doubt that the grants claiming to be issued by the 
Emperor Janamejaya at this spot in connection with the 
Sarpa-yaga or serpent sacrifice emanated from this Pandya 
prince.* 

Vira-Pandya was indeed a successful ruler and it 
stands to his credit that he recovered the Kadambalige 
Province, which had been annexed by Visnuvardhana to the 
Hoysala kingdom. 

The last date for Vira-Pandya, as furnished by a 
Laksmesvar inscription, is in December A. D. 1152.* We also 
learn from this inscription that Vira-Pandya was royally 
administering the seigniory ( irameya ) of the Puligere 
country, evidently under the Calukya Emperor Taila III.* 

(1) Car., XI, Dg. 41. 

(2) See Ep. Car., VII, Introduetioo. p. 1. 

(3) Jnd., XVI, p. 43. 

(4) In this connection. Prof. Moraes io bis Kadamba Kula remarks : 
" It may be inferred from this inscription that Vira-PBi}4ya of 
Uooahgi -was a feudatory of the Eadambas and that he was in¬ 
ch arge of the Puligere country", (p. 137). But the wording of the 
inscription leads to no such inference. It is only stated that VIra- 
PSp^y* administering the tnanneya of the Pu1gere'nS4, whioh 
must be taken as under the CSlukya Emperor Taila III who ie 
mentioned in the inscription. 



CHAPTER. VIII 


KAMA-DEVA VIJAYA PANDYA. 

On the death of Vira-Pandj-a which must have taken 
place in or about 1153, the succession to the Pandya 
throne seems to have been disputed b}" Palamanda Pandya, 
also known as Palatta. We learn from a record of 1148 that 
Vira-Pandya had a younger brother Palamanda in addition 
to Vijaya Pandya.' But the fact that Palamanda Pandya 
is not mentioned as a direct brother of Vira-Pandya in any 
record while Vijaya Pandya is explicitly described as 
such® leads us to believe that Palamanda was only a half- 
brother of Vira-Pandya. This inference seems to be further 
supported by the fact that Raya-Pandya, the father of Vira- 
PSndya, had other wives besides Sovaladevi, the mother of 
Pandita Pandya, Vira-Pandya and Vijaya Pandya^. It is 
quite possible that Palamanda Pandyu wanted to make him* 
self the king of Nolambavadi on his half-brother’s death. 

An inscription dated in 1161 A. D. indirectly refers to 
this dispute of succession.* In it we are told that the Sena- 
pati-dandanatha, the son of Suryandanatha, was the chief 
person responsible for ^The promotion of peaceful succession'*. 
"As for his experience", says the epigraph, '' it was he who 
chose from among the sons of the Pandya king, from the 
former Palatta downwards, and held up or established the 
king, and made the kingdom strong ; without him they 
were ciphers ( pujya )*’. Though there is some exaggeration 
in this statement, it can be safely inferred that SSnapati- 
dandan§tha was a very able minister who had grown old in 
the service of the PSndya kings. His influence in tlie 

(1) Eg, Car., XI, Dg. 41. (2) 

(3) IM.,99,77, (4) Ibid., 8i. 
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previous reign was so great that he is styled the ‘‘soul of 
Vira-Pandya’s city’’.' Hence it is not unreasonable to think 
that the above description of his abilities is not without any 
element of truth in it. It cannot be cjilled an extraordinary 
pretention as Mr. Rice remarks.* We have seen in a pre¬ 
vious chapter that the succession of Vira-Pandya was also 
disputed. Considering all these facts, as put forward by 
inscriptions, one has to admit that Vijaya Pandya had to 
fight against his half-brother Palamanda before proclaiming 
himself the king of Nolainbavadi, and that he was greatly 
assisted in his attempt by the experienced minister-general 
Senapati-dandanatha. We place the date of Vijaya Pandya’s 
actual coronation in or about A. D. 1155. 

Kdma-deva does not seem to be the real name of Vijaya- 
Pandya, though he is called by it in some records. It was 
perhaps an appellation accorded to him on account of his 
beautiful personality. Kama-d?va, according to Hindu my¬ 
thology, is the God of Love and Beauty. The only record 
which gives his full name calls him “ king Nigalankamalla 
Vijaya Sri-Pandya, with the celebrated appellation Kama" 
Vijaya-Pandya like his predecessors remained as the feuda¬ 
tory of the Calukyas for the first nine years of his reign, 
after which he seems to have been forced to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Kalacurya king Bijjala. 

This period witnessed the steady decline of the Western 
CSlukya supremacy. Bijjala of the Kalacurya family, who 
discharged for a time the dual functions of general and 
minister of the Calukyas, used the enormous power he had 
acquired by virtue of these offices to the usurpation of the 
imperial throne.* We learn from one of the inscriptions 
that consequent on the overthrow of the CSlukya powet, 

(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 85. 

(2) Ibid. XI, Introduction, p. 17. 

(3) Ibid. Xl, Dg. 89. 

<4) Fleet, Kanarese Pynasiies, p. <('56. 
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Taila III, who was then the Calukya Emperor, was forced 
to beat a precipitate retreat southwards to take refuge at 
BanavSsi.’ This event happened in 1156. 

The flight of the CSlukya Emperor to the south pre¬ 
sented a very favourable opportunity to king Bijjala to 
subjugate the famous Pandyas of Uccahgi. But it was not 
an easy task to cow down the Pandya king K§ma-deva. In 
fact Bijjala seems to have taken full five years to make the 
Pandyas acknowledge his suzerainty. Thus, one of the 
inscriptions of Vijaya Pandya, dated in 1161, mentions him 
as a subordinate of king Bijjala, who is here styled the 
Bhujabala-Cakravarti Tribhuvanamalla!^ 

But the overlordship of the Kalaciiryas over the Pandyas 
existed only for a short period of four years. The last mention 
of it is in a Davanagere inscription, dated in A. D. 1164, 
where Vijaya Pandya is described as devoted to the service 
of king Bijjala.’ It was in this year that the Calukya 
king Jagadekamalla III ascended the throne, though perhaps 
only to rule as nominal sovereign. Nevertheless, this event. 
seems to have filled Vijaya Pandya’s heart with more con¬ 
fidence in order to free himself from the Kalacurya yoke 
and to pay allegiance to his old masters. At any rate, it 
is plain from a record, dated in 1165, that Vijaya PSndya 
succeeded in his attempt. For the inscription clearly implies 
that Vijaya Pandya had then recognised the overlordship 
of Jagadekamalla III. This was naturally considered a 
great achievement on the part of the Pandya prince. We 
are told that “ all the people praised him, saying that “ his 
white umbrella, w'as a shady place for the goddess of king¬ 
dom to stand in and a refuge for the goddess of discipline " 
and that “ his arm was an abode for the goddess of victory.”* 
In this record, Jagadekamalla III is given the full Calukya 
titles and called Pratdpa-Cakravarti. 


( 1 ) 

(*) 


Cam, Desa InscnptionSt II, p. 16; referred to by 
Dynasties, p. 467. 

Ep, Car,, XI. Dg. 84. (3) lhai. 43. (4) 


Fleet. Kanarese 
Ibid,, XI, Dg. 77* 


(3) Ihai.iZ, 
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The position of the Calukya sovereign JagadSkamalla 
was like that of a nominal ruler, the actual powers of the 
sovereign being in the hands of Bijjala. Vijaya PSndya who 
had so far entertained hopes that the Calukya suzerainty 
would be restored and therefore thought it wise to acknow¬ 
ledge it in his records, now seems to have revised his opinion 
in favour of setting himself as an independent monarch. 
Accordingly, from A. D. 1166 down to 1176 he was free 
from any overlord. 

During this period of independence, he gloriously en¬ 
joyed his new position undisturbed by the neighbouring 
powers. In token of his splendour, the Davanagere inscrip¬ 
tion dated a few months after his independence says that 
the points of his crown were formed of separate large sup- 
phires and his victories adorned with golden bracelets.’ He 
subdued in mere sport the seven Kohkanas, set up in the 
Kanaka mountain a pillar of victory with the fish-crest, had a 
treasury filled with many jewels set with pearls purified by 
the Tambraparni, and had a pleasure palace among the 
sandal trees on the slopes of the Malaya mountain.® The 
record further says that he reduced bhutas and beta las to be 
his servants, took possession of the territories of many 
hostile kings, and subdued by assault many unfriendly water 
and hill-forts. This latter statement coupled with his 
conquest of the Seven Kohkanas and the erection of a 
pleasure house on the slopes of the Malaya mountain, would 
have us believe that Vijaya Pandya had reduced some petty 
chiefs and wild tribes of the Western Ghats and secured for 
himself some territory in that forest region. The Bhutas and 
Betdlas may be taken as representing the half-naked Beda 
tribes of the forest. 

With the accession of Ballala II to the Hoysala throne 
in A. D. 1173, begins a new chapter in the annals of t 

(1) £7p. Cor.. XI, Dg. 77. 

(2) Ibid., xr, Dg. 5. 
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f*andya kingdom. This was the period when the Hoysalas 
under their new king were gaining ascendancy in the Kar¬ 
nataka. Immediately after his conquest over the Cahgalvas, 
BallSla directed his attention north-wards and determined to 
attack the Pandyas of Uccahgi. The object of Ballala II in 
attacking the Pandya king was apparently to have a strong¬ 
hold in the strategic province of Nolambavadi from which he 
could start his expeditions to the north against the Yadavas 
and the KSlacuryas. 

A number of Hoysixla inscriptions give us a sufficient 
idea of how the celebrated fort of Uccahgi was attacked and 
finally captured by Ballala.' The earliest of these records 
found in Chikkanayakanahalli Taluka is dated the 26th 
September of A. D. 1177. It states that Vira-Ballala 
having made a victorious expedition to all quarters and con¬ 
quered Pandya, made Uccahgi his royal city, and was 
ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom.”® This record 
indicates that Vira-Ballala’s capture of Uccahgi and the 
defeat of Vijaya Pandya took place a few months before 
the 26th September of 1177 A. D. 

Highly exaggerated accounts of the strength of the 
Uccahgi fort occur in some inscriptions. Thus we are told 
that its extent was such as to enclose the three worlds, while 
its summits soared into the sky higher than the king of birds.* 
It was surrounded with " a moat like Patala, as broad as the 
eight cardinal points, high as the sky extending in both dire¬ 
ctions, so that it was famed in the three worlds”.* " The 
Garuda who soars at will over the three worlds, is unable to 
fly over the highest peak of Pandya’s splendid droog.”® The 
invincibility of the fort is suggested by the repeated state- 

(1) Cor . II. 8b. 327; V. On. 2C9. Bl, 72, 77, 137, 175, Ak. 178; VI, 
Cm, 21-22, Kd, 127, Tk, 10; VII, Sk. 105, XII, Ck, 36. 

(2) Ibid., XII, Ck, 36. (3) Ibid., V, Cn, 209. 

(4) Ibid., V, Bl, 72; VI, Tk, 10. 

<5) 76»d.,VI.Om.*l-22. 
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Qieitt thftt the C5^3 had laid seige to it for tirelve year» 
atithoHt success and {d>andoned the t)t»k as hopeless.' 

The capture of Uccangi and the details of the battle are 
recorded in many epigraphs. Two verses of a Sravapa- 
Belgola inscription describe it briefly in the following lan> 
guage: " When in the pride of bis arm Odeyarasa was with 
great fury determined to fight, King Ballala marched forth 
and surrounding and besieging Uccangi, whose peaks had 
been reduced to powder by the blows from the tusks of the 
group of lordly elephants of his army, captured king PSndya 
together with his beautiful women, country, treasuries, father 
and group of horses. Laying siege to Uccangi, which wa» 
for a long time considered impregnable to enemies. King 
Ballila, a treasury of irresistible prowess, took the fort with 
ease and sieged the king Kama-dSva and his famous Odeya,. 
and their treasury, women and troops of horses.”® The 
Odeyarasa mentioned here was the son of Vijaya Pandya and 
his full name appears to be Udayaditya. From the above 
extract it can be easily made out that it was be, the son,, 
and not Kama DSva who commanded the Pandya forces. 

The way in which Ballala attacked the fort was by 
setting fire to it “ causing consternation to the lords of 
regions and making a great crackling noise like that of the 
three terrible cities which were formerly burnt by the fiery 
eye of Siva.’’* The fort was destroyed as a Hassan inscrip¬ 
tion informs us.* 

Though the celebrated fort was captured with much 
difficulty, the Hoysala inscriptions on the other hand 
claim that it was taken with ease. It is said that BallSla 
took it without effort, “ as if playing at anekal or tirikcU 
(games in which pebbles are tossed up alternately and 
caught on the back of the hand, or one picked up from the 

(1) Ep. Cur., V, Bl. 137, 175, Ak, 178. 

(*) Sb, 327 (124) 

; (3) My». Arch. Report., 1226, No. 25. 
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ground at the same time ).’ It was undoubtedly a thick battle 
when " a crore of warriors united ” to attack Ballala, who, it 
is said, fell upon them by himself and “ like a boy at play, 
with his sword created a sea of blood.”“ This pitched battle 
is called “ the battle of Umraadur as it seems to have been 
fought at that place. From an inscription found in Kadur 
Taluka we learn that Vira-Ballala attacked the rear-guard.* 

The immediate results of the battle are thus briefly 
described : “ Overthrown in battle, Pandya abandoned his 

unshaken title, and forsaking his prancing horse and the 
throne on which he sat, took refuge in the middle of a 
forest, even there apprehensive of death and consumed by 
fear ; thus does king Ballala’s astounding valour triumph.”* 
It is also said that Vijaya Pandya, giving up his desire to 
stay any longer, escaped by night to the summit of a moun¬ 
tain, trembling together with his army.'^ 

But Vijaya Pandya, on second thought, seems to have 
returned to his capital. We know from inscriptions that he 
supplicated to Ballala and the latter restored the Pandya 
throne to him. It is plainly stated that “ when Pandya 
claimed his shelter, (Ballala) had favour of him and restored 
to him his kingdom.”' Another record makes the same 
statement and adds that “ in seizing and in bestowing, 
Vira-Ballala was famed throughout the three worlds.”® 

Ballala in this conquest was assisted by his great mini^ 
ster, Sarvadhikari, general of the army, Mahdpasdita, 
Madhava Dandandyaka, who “ with his unrivalled army 
subduing the hostile kings, brought their fine elephants, 
squadrons of horses, treasury, wives, and white umbrella, 
and gave them to his master.”® Another official who dis- 


11) Ep. Car. V, Cn, 209. 
<3) Ibid. 

l6) Ibid., Cm. 21-22. 

<7) Ibid.. V. Bl, 27. 

19) VII, Ck, 36. 
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tinguisbed himself in this famous battle was MSdSya, 
NSyaka of the hattagdras who “dispersing Vijaya-PSiidya’s 
army, slew them/’* 

As it was a Saturday {Sanivdra) when the conquest 
of the PSndya kingdom was completed ( siddhisidudu ), 
BallSla obtained the title ^anivdra-siddhi} The other title 
which he acquired on the same occasion was Giridurgamalla 
or “the capturer of hill forts.”* Both these titles belonged 
to the KSlacurya king Bijjala, and Ballala borrowed them 
from him.* However, the second title would undoubtedly 
suggest that the reduction of the impregnable fort of Uccahgi 
was considered among the greatest achievements of the 
Hoysala king. 

Vijaya Pandya, though he had first accepted the over¬ 
lordship of the Hoysalas, soon rebelled against his new 
suzerain and turned hostile to him. This was partly acce¬ 
lerated by the counter-revolution effected by the CSlukya 
king S5m§svara IV who in or about 1180 had accomplished 
the restoration of Calukya rule. To add to this, Vira-Ballala 
was in bitter enmity with Somesvara IV who was then 
trying to extend his influence all over the Karnataka. 
It was therefore natural that Vijaya Pandya, whose an¬ 
cestors had been the faithful feudatories of the Calukyas 
since the foundation of his dynasty, turned faithless to 
Ballala. Vijaya Pandya’s acknowledgment of the suzer¬ 
ainty of the Calukyas is borne out by his two Chitaldroog 
inscriptions. In the first, dated in A. D. 1184, he is 
called “ Srimaj Jagadekamalla-deva-f^ddbja-bhrhga," that is, 
follower of the Calukya Jagadekamalla IIP, while in the 
other, dated the 19th September 1187, he is called '‘Tribhu- 
vanamalla-deva-pMabja bhrnga”, or follower of the Calukya 
Emperor Somesvara IV Tribhuvanamalla.® These titles in- 

(1) Ev. Car. V, On. J09. (2) Ihid.. V, Bl. 137. 

(3) I&id., 137, 175. (4) Ibid„ Introduotion, p. XX, 

Note, 3. 

(5) Ihid., XI, Cd. 13. (6) IWd, 33 
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dicate clearly that K5ma-d5va Vijaya PSndya espoused the 
cause of CSlukya emperors as against that of Vira-Ballala. 

This naturally led Ballala to fight with Vijaya Pandya 
once again. An inscription from Belur dated in A.D. 1197 
informs us that king Vira-Ballala " moistening his valiant 
sword with the blood of his enemy the Pandya king, he 
whets it on the grindstone the head of Billama and sheathes 
it in the lotus mouth of Jaitugi.”' Again an inscription of 
1220 found in Holalkere Taluks states that the Hoysala king 
Vira-Ballala “ thrashing the line of Pandya kings on the 
field of battle, terrifying and putting to flight hostile kings, 
by the might of his arm, ruled the celebrated Nolambavadi.* 
We also learn from a verse in the Jaganndthavijaya ( a 
Campukavya written in Kannada by Rudrabhatta in A. D» 
1218-20), which applies the epithet Ari-kamadhvamsi to 
Vira-Ballala, that he “destroyed the enemy K5ma.* It is 
thus apparent that Vijaya-Pandya was killed in the field 
of battle by Ballala. This event must have happened 
after the 19th September, 1187 A. D., which is the latest 
known date of Kama-deva, and before the death of the 
Yadava King Bhillama and the accession of his son Jaitugi in 
1191-92 A. D. The above mentioned Belur inscription says, 
though not very explicitly, that Vira-Ballala killed first the 
Pandya ruler, then Bhillama, and then Jaitugi. 

Thus ended the life of a great Uccahgi king who to his 
credit had enjoyed the status of an independent monarch, 
a status which was not enjoyed by any other prince of his 
dynasty. 

Vijaya Pandya, though he failed in his foreign policy, 
was nevertheless remarkably successful in the internal ad¬ 
ministration of the kingdom. He had all the good of his 
subjects at heart, which is attested by the public works he 
undertook during his reign. It can be deduced from a 

(1) ffp. Cor. XX, V, Bl, 77, (2) XI, Hk, 56. 

(3) JagannUthavijaya, 1, 3. 
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record of 1166 that he established many educational institu* 
tions in his kingdom.* The agrahara called the Vira-Pan4ya 
Caiurvedimangalam, which he founded in memory of his elder 
brother, received his utmost attention.® Many records 
show that good stimulous was given to learning and religion. 
An inscription of 1168 tells us that he, on the application of 
bis minister, made liberal grants for the decoration and illu¬ 
mination of the holy god Harihara.® In addition to them, 
he is reported to have granted the entire village of Kuda- 
lur to the hundred and four Brahmanas, versed in the Veda 
and Vedanga, devoted to proper rites, skilled in all sciences, 
fixing the rent at only three hundred niskas, freed from ail 
imports, and not subject to any trouble from kings or others, 
together with the pi%(^dana.* This great gift was made with 
the noble purpose of serving food to the Brahmana teachers 
and for instruction in letters, discipline, grammar, MimStfisa 
Vedanta, commentaries, and recitation of both the Bg and 
Yajur Vedas. Another inscription from Jagalur Taluka 
states that he worshipped the feet of the Kdlamukha 
Tejonidhi-pandita-deva's son Sarvesvara-pandita-deva, and 
made many grants of land,® We are told in another place 
that a minister, on the sanction of Vijaya Paiidya, renewed 
in the presence of the mahajanas of Kuruvatti, the grant of 
70 matters of land originally made to a temple.® It can be 
deduced from a record of 1178 that there existed big com¬ 
mercial towns in the Pandya dominion and that trade 
flourished.'^ we have it on record that the town of Ganda- 
rSdityana Holalu, being the residence of five hundred rich 
merchants, was called the southern Ayyavale.* The fact 
that this place is styled merely a grumacakravarti ( the best 
of villages) would suggest that even villages were busy 
centres of trade. 

(1) Ep., Car., XI, Jl, 8. (2) Ibid. 

(8) Ibid., Dg. 89. (4) Ibid., XI, Dg, 39. 

(5) Ibid.. XI, Jl. 8. (6) South Ind. Ep., SIS of J918. 

(7) RangMbarya, Inscriptions of Ifadras Presidsneif, I, p. SW. 

(8) Ibid. 
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Vijaya P3ndya had under him a number of minor feu¬ 
datory chiefs who served him faithfully. Some of them are 
mentioned in inscriptions. The most important of them was 
the Kadamba king KStarasa who is described as a dweller 
at the lotus feet of Vijaya Pandya. About him the inscrip¬ 
tion records as follows : “Be it well. Entitled to the five 
big drums, the Mahamavdalesvara, boon lord of Banavasi- 
pura, having the monkey flag and the lion crest, having the 

sound of the permaUi and turya, .born in the family 

of Kadamba Cakri Mayuravarma, lord of the Uccahgi hill, 
obtainer of a boon from the god Sahkara-Narayana.”' 

Ketarasa liad a son Nagati-Nrpala by his wife Kana- 
kabbe-arasi “who was as moonlight to the Cakura bird and 
blue lotuses,” her husband’s mind and eyes.® To king 
Nagati, who seems to have succeeded his father in 1171, 
were born Ketarasa and Macarasa.* He had also a younger 
brother by name Hariyarasa.* Nagati Nrpala is recorded to 
have made great gifts to the immemorial agrahdra of Kiidalar, 
after "listening to the history of the early kings and stories 
of Dharmci'? 


An inscription from Davanagere refers to a Nayaka 

family, ruling over the kingdom of Osana and Kokkalur 
under the PSndyas during the reign of Vijaya Paridya.* 
The kingdom was then jointly governed by Banavayya 
Nayaka and Hariyama Nayaka.'^ The record shows that 
these chiefs belonged to an important family of mahdsa- 
mantas, having numerous epithets, including “destroyer of 
Tonda, worshipper of the feet of the god UsSnisvara, obtain¬ 
er of a boon from the god VinSyaka, glory of the Baya- 
Kula.”" 


(1) Ep. Car. Ihtd., XI, Dg, 32. 
(8) Jhld. 

45). JMd. 

m . Ibid., XI, Dg. 115. 


(2) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. 

(6) Ibid.US. 
(8) Ibid. . 
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Another Nayaka family of equal importance is men¬ 
tioned in two inscriptions. This family was holding the 
hereditary governorship of the Ka^uvagere Five-hundred 
and the Sagaluhka Seventy provinces, with their capital 
at Bemmattanur ( old* name of Chitaldroog).' In 1184 we 
come across the two NSyakas Irugayya and Udayaditya 
who were jointly administering the provinces in that year.®* 
As the times of these Nayakas were very troublous owing 
to the second invasion of Vlra-Ballala, they had to fight 
furiously with “tributory cliiefs distinguished for their skill 
in war.”* We are told that these distinguished chiefs, 
who were the feudatories of Vira-Ballala, were forming 
themselves into bands and coming against the Nayakas.* 
The manner in which the two Nayakas fought the enemies 
is graphically described in the record. Irugayya “with great 
fury, sets forth, like a pestilence breaking out, like the cry 
of death, shouting like Bhairava, roaring like a lion, springing 
like a royal tiger”.* 

In A. D. 1187 Mahdsamanta KSmeya Nayaka, the son 
of Udayaditya, was ruiing over his feudatory kingdom from 
Cimmacanur (another name of Chitaldroog ).* He is 
described as an “ornament of the PSndya kingdom, a bee at 
the lotus feet of the god HidimbSsvara, taking refuge at the 
two lotus feet of Vijaya Pandya”.’’ That Kamayya Nayaka 
survived his overlord is evidenced by an inscription of the 
former dated in A. D. 1199.® 

Besides these feudatories, Vijaya-Pandya had under 
him a number of able generals and ministers. Foremost 
among his generals was Kumara-Vijaya HimmSdidan^a- 
nStha who was also his chief minister. It is said that he 
received the title of rATumdra ( or prince ) from his master 
as a reward for his unbounded fidelity.* He is also styled 

(1) ®I). Cor., XI, Cd. 13. (2) lUd. (8) nid.'P{l 

(4) Ibid. (5) J6id.,Od.l3. (6) Ibid^i^. 

(7) Ibid. {8) Ibid^Zb. (9) Ibid.t^$.S». 
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•* The Hanuman beloved of the Pandya-race" ( Srlmatpa^ya 
jaMbhirumahanunian), for playing upon the enemies’ warriors 
the tricks of Maruti/ Besides being the great minister and 
general, he also discharged the functions of the Srlkaram, 
the general superintendent and the great master of the 
robes.® As the Srikarana, he was “ protecting all the 
subjects even more than if they were his own subjects.”* 
As regards his political wisdom, it is said that he was 
a skilful Canakya in the use of spells or counsels for 
exercising the demon host the enemies.* It appears that he 
took special care in finding out the traitors to his lord 
and punishing them severely. In his capacity as the general, 
he was “a Bhairava on the battle-field” and "a lion to the 
herd of elephants all the proud feudatories”.* His abilities 
were so remarkable that he is called the powerful right hand 
for the security of Vijaya-Pandya-Deva’s kingdom.® 

•Vijaya Pandya was undoubtedly a great warrior prince. 
The very fact that he splendidly ruled as an independent 
monarch for a decade shows that he was a personality to be 
reckoned with in his days. His rebellion against so power* 
ful a monarch as Vira-Ballala, which finally cost the PSndya 
his head, only proves that he remained a fearless soldier till 
the end of his life. 


(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 39. 
(9) Ibid., 3S. 

(5) md. 


(2) lUd. 
(4) IHd. 
(6) libd. 



CHAPTER IX. 


UDAYADITYA. 

The death of Vijjiya Pandya practically closes the 
history of the Uccahgi Pand)^iis. But the only inscription of 
the dynasty that was put after the death of Vijaya Pandya 
belongs to the reign of one Tribhuvanamalla Pandya;’ who 
is without doubt identical with the former's son, the famous 
Odeya or Udayaditya, the hero of the Uramadur battle. As 
the record is dated the 24th January, 1194,® and is the 
latest of the inscriptions of the Uccahgi Pandyas, there is 
every reason to believe that Udayaditya Pandya did not live 
long after this date. 

The above mentioned inscription of Udayaditya 
acknowledges the overlordship of the Calukya king S6m§s- 
yara IV Tribhuvanamalla, who is here described as 
ruling from his capital at Jayantipura (Banavasi'). It^ 
therefore, follows that Udayaditya Pandya, inspite of 
his father's death at the hands of Ballaja, did not 
recognise the suzerainty of the Hoysalas. It must also 
be admitted that he was governing a small portion of 
territory, while the rest of NolambavSdi was already 
in the possession of the Hoysalas. The fact that the 
major portion of the province had by this time formed a part 
of the Hoysala kingdom is born out by a number of inscrip- 

(1) Car., xr,0d, 36. 

(E) As regards the date of this inscription, Dr. Veakatasubhayya 
remarks:—“ The 17th January, 1200 A. 0. is another possible 
equivalent of the ^aka date given in this inscription, and I 
have in fact given this equivalent in my article on the “Chrono¬ 
logy of the W. Ohalukyas of Kalyani, ( Ind» Antiquary, Vol 48f 
p, 6). The study of the inscriptions of the Pandya rulers of 
^:^lambavadi now leads me, however, to prefer the ?4th 
January 1104, A. C. as the equivalent of the given Sake date,**' 
/ Q., IV, p. 132. 
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tioQS. Thus a record from Mudgere, dated in 1194, informs 
us that in that year Vira-Ball31a, making his residence in 
northern Ndlaipbavadi, was ruling the kingdom in peace and 
wisdom”.' Again an inscription found in the Bellary District 
and dated in 1194 plainly states that Bagali, situated in 
the very heart of Nolambavadi, was a capital of Vira- 
Ballala.^ The same statement is made by another record 
which gives a glowing description of Bagali (Baguli). 
All these epigraphic evidences clearly show that a large 
portion of the Pandya kingdom was conquered by the 
Hoysalas by 1194. It appears that Vira-Ballalu had no rest 
unless and until the whole of Nolambavadi was annexed to 
his kingdom. This obviously meant the continuation of war 
with Udayaditya Pandya. 

It is, however, evident from an inscription that Vira 
Ballaia succeeded in fulfilling his long cherished ambition. 
The record, after observing the various conquests of Ballaia, 
explicitly states that “the whole of the Pandya king’s terri 
tory took refuge in forests”,’ which must be understood to 
mean that the whole province was conquered. As the epi* 
graph is dated in A. D. 1196, the event must have taken 
place at some time between 1194 and 1196. We shall not 
be far from truth if we place it in A. D. 1195. 

We are informed b)’’ a verse in an inscription from 
Holalkere, dated in circa 1220, that “the Hoysala king Vlra- 
Ballala, thrashing the Pandya kings on the field of battle> 
terrifying and putting to flight hostile kings, by the might of 
his arm, ruled the celebrated Nolambavadi.* To judge from 
the language of the verse, it is very probable that Udayaditya, 
the last known king of the Uccangi Pandyas, like his father, 
was killed by Vira-Ballala. This must have been in 1195 

(1) Ep. Car., XI, ^g. 4. 

(2) RaDgaoharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, I, pp* 

296-97. 

(8) Car.. V,Ak, 104. 

(4) Ibid . XT, Hk, 56. 
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TWhen, as we have already seen, the whole of the PSndya 
kingdom was annexed by the Hoysala monarch. At any 
tate, it is plain that Udayaditya died after the 24th January, 
1194 A. D. which is the last date for him as furnished by 
the inscription.^ 

The death of Udayaditya closes the last chapter in the 
interesting history of the Uccahgi Pandyas. For more than 
a century, the Pandyas held undisputed sway over the histo¬ 
ric province of N51ainbav5di. The defeat of VijayaPandya 
and his son Udayaditya and the acquisition of their territory 
by Vira-Ballala greatly enhanced the glory of the Hoysalas 
during the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 


The Pandyas of Uocangi. 


Mangay a 

I C. 1000-1020 

Pai^dya, leJa-RSya 

_ I C , 1020-1040 

(2) Cediraja Paijdya 

I C. 1040-1060 
<4) Palam&i;ida P&ndya 

1 1060-1082 

(5) Ipukkavela 

Tribhuvaiiamalla PSpdya 
I 1082-1124. 

(6) Tribhuvanamalia 

RSya Pa^idya 

1 1124 - 1 ^_ 

VTra PSpdya 

(8) 1141-1153 (9) VijayaPMya 

1 1153-1187 

(10) Odeya 

1187-1195 


NoteFigure in the bracket denotes the 
number of the chapter. 



(3) Irukkap&la 

I 

L 

Madevi 


<1) Ep, Car,, XI, Cd, 36. 





PART YII. 

MINOR PANDYA DYNASTIES OF KARNATAKA. 




CHAPTER I 


THE SECOND BRANCH OF THE NOLAMBAVAOl 

# • 

PANDYAS. 

We learn from an inscription found in Chitaldroog 
District that there was another branch of the NolaipabS^i 
Faniyas different from the Uccahgi dynasty. As there is 
only one lithic record left by this branch while there are 
many relating to the Uccahgi Pandyas, we cannot resist 
the conclusion that the former dynasty was not of much 
importance. 

They seem to have held a small portion of the Ndlaip- 
ba>^di Province, which lay in the present Hojalkere T§lukS. 
The inscription* tells us that at the beginning of the rule of 
the Kalacurya king Bijjala, Palatta Pandya, who was 
evidently the first king of the dynasty, was protecting with 
affection the Nolambavadi Thirty-two thousand. In this con¬ 
nection, it is important to remember that Palatta or Pali- 
mSpda did not rule over the whole of Nolambavadi but only 
over a small portion of it. It is a settled fact that Bijjala 
usurped the Calukya throne in about A. D. 1155. We- 
therefore, place the beginning of Palatta’s rule in the same 
year. 

On the death of Vira-Pandya of Uccangi, which must have 
taken place in about 1153, the succession of the Pandya 
throne was disputed by Palatta, the half-brother of Vira- 
Pip^ya. But Kama-dSva Vijaya Pandya, the direct brother 
of Vira-Pandya, ably supported by his experienced minister, 
proved too powerful an opponent to Palatta. The dispute 
ended in enabling Vijaya Papdya to occupy almost the 

(1) jETp. Car, XI. Hk. 66. 
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whole of NdlambavSdi. But at the same time Palatta seems 
to have obtained a small portion of territory in the present 
Ho^alkere TaiukS.* Vijaya PSndya, following in the foot¬ 
steps of his predecessors, remained as the feudatory of the 
CSlukyas, while Palatta, his rival, naturally acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the KSlacurya king Bijjala. 

We are very unfortunate not to possess sufficient infor¬ 
mation about the history of this branch of the Pandyas. All 
that we know is that five kings ruled the territory in succes¬ 
sion after Palatta, the founder of the dynasty. Phoj^dl 
PSndya is said to have been a celebrated personage.* After 
him came RSya PSndya whose successor was Noleya 
PSiidya.® Mr. Rice thinks that Phondi and Raya were the 
son and the grand-son of Palatta respectively.* But the 
wording of the inscription leads to no such inference. It is 
only stated that they ruled after Phondi PSndya. It is 
quite possible that they were his brothers. 

KSma-deva was the son and successor of Noleya 
PSndya.® After him the former’s son, whose name is un¬ 
fortunately worn out, is said to have come to the throne.* 
He was, however, defeated and perhaps also killed by the 
Hoysala king Vira-BallSla in about A. D. 1215. The inscrip¬ 
tion, after mentioning Oima-deva’s son, states that 
** thrashing the line of PSndya kings on the field of battloi 
terrifying and putting to flight hostile kings, by the might of 
his arm, the crest-jewel of righteous rulers, the Hoysala king 
Vira-BallSla, ruled the celebrated NolaipbavSdi.”^ 

It is thus apparent that the dynasty founded by Palatta 
in about A. D. 1155 came to an end only after a period of 
about sixty years. 

(1) For detallB of this snooeseion dispate, see vide. Chapter IX of 
Fart VI. 

(8) Ep. Car„ XI, Hk. 56. (3) Ibid. 

(4) See the Fanily-tree given by Mr. Bioe, Ep. Car., VI, Intro, p. 

(5) Ep. Car., XI, Hk. 66. (6) Ibid. (7) Ibid. 



CHAPTER IT. 


THE PANDYAS OF HAYVE. 

Besides the two Pandya dynasties of Nolambavadi 
treated in previous chapters, there was a third branch that 
was ruling in Karnataka in the eleventh century. As only 
one inscription relating to this branch of the Pandyakula is 
so far discovered, it is not possible for us to give a complete 
account of his dynasty in the present stage of historical 
research. 

We learn from their inscription’ that these Pandyas 
were the rulers of the Hayve Five-hundred country, one of 
the seven Kohkanas. According to Kannada records, the 
seven Kohkanas are Kirata, Virata, Maratha, Kohkana, 
Haiga or Hayve, Tuluva and Kerala.^ Since early historical 
times, a considerable portion of the present North Kanara 
District formed a distinct territorial division known as Haiga 
or Hayve. 

The capital of these Pandyas was Sisugali, so called 
because of the courage ( Kalitana ) which distinguished the 
children ( kiku ) born there.^ Though we are not able to 
identify this place at present, it may be presumed that 
Sisugali was situated somewhere on the borders of the modern 
Mysore State and the North Kanara District. The kings of 
this family, however, claimed to be the lords of Gokarnapura 
and protectors of the Kohkanarastra.* This perhaps shows 
that the PSndyas of Hayve originally had their seat of 
government at GSkarna, the famous place of pilgrimage, 
situated nine miles south of Ahkola and ten miles north of 
KumtS. 

(1) Ep, Car,, VII. Sk. 99. 

(2) Kanara Gazetteer, Part II, p. 75, d. 4. 

(3) Ep, Car., VII, Sk. 99. (4) /bid. VII, Sk. 99. 
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It is important to note that the members of this dynasty 
were counted among the first class feudatory chieftains 
under the Calukyas. We learn from their inscription 
that they were entitled to the honour of being heralded 
in the public with the five great musical instruments; 
(pahca-mahasabda) and were granted the title of Mahaman- 
dalesvara. 

The Hayve branch like the other Pandyas belonged to 
the Candmvamsa or lunar race.* After many Pandya kings 
had ruled the district, there rose Candra who is the first king 
to be mentioned by name. That Candra was a good ruler 
is evidently indicated by the fact that he is said to have 
become famous by rejoicing the hearts of his subjects. We 
have no more information about this king except that his 
wife was Karaaladevi, who was like the bright moon-light to 
that Candra ( moon ).* 

As regards the chronology of Candra, it may be pre¬ 
sumed that he lived in about A. D. 1060, thus giving a reign 
of about fifteen years to each of the three kings that reigned 
in succession prior to Karaadeva II for whom we have a date 
in A. D. 1113. 

Kama 1 was the son and successor of Candra. Of him 
we have no information beyond the fact that his wife was 
Bhagaladevi, a clever Rajaputri of high qualities and 
beauty.* The epithet Rajaputri clearly shows that she was 
the daughter of a certain king ( Raja ). 

Candra II, the son of Kama I and BhagalSdSvi, succeed¬ 
ed his father to the Hayve throne. From the phraseology 
of the inscription, it would appear that Candra was a power¬ 
ful king. He is said to have surpassed even Indra in the 
splendour of his wealth.'* Savale-devi, who came of a wealthy 
family, became the wife of this Candra.® 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, Sk. 99. (8) Ibtd. 

(3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. (5) Ibid. 
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The FSn4yas of Metyve. 

K3mad@va II, the son of Candr-a II Mid Savaje-devij was 
inling the Hayvo-nSd in A. D. 1113 as a subordinate of the 
Calukya Emperor VikramSditya VI.* He possessed the titles 
of “ Samadhigata pahcamaMsabda, MahamavdalesvarOf 
Gokarna-puravaradhlsvara, ga^aradavani, Kohkanarastra^ 
pdla, nigcUahkamalta, and TdtidyacuipSmani."* 

The statement that Kamadeva was “ a joy to the 
learned ”* suggests that he patronised literature and learn¬ 
ing. This inference is supported by the fact that the well- 
known Kannada poet Mallikarjunabhatta was employed in 
his service.^ Judging from his style, Mallikarjuna was a 
poet of considerable merit. He is called a NitUdkqa (Isvara ) 
among fast or extempore poets ( dsu-kavi )®, and was con¬ 
sidered very clever in composing inscriptions.® The inscrip¬ 
tion which he wrote is spoken of as a new model in the art 
•of composing inscriptions. Another inscription of his is said 
to have become famous on account of its “ approved sweat 
expressions.”’^ We are also told that if two persons from two 
sides should together corns writing a poem down from the 
■end and reading it out, he would arrange the poem to read 
out as a new poem.® He possessed the title Sarasvali- 
mahodaya and was considered an outstanding literary figure 
of his time. But unfortunately, no work of his, excepting the 
two inscriptions, has come down to us. 

An inscription dated in 1125 states that in that year 
the Goa Kadamba king Jayakesi II, as a feudatory of Vikra- 
maditya VI, was ruling over the Hayve Five-hundred Pro¬ 
vince in addition to other territories which are mentioned 
therein.* It, therefore, appears that Jayakesi had encroached 
over the Pandya territory and had annexed at least a portion 
of it to his growing kingdom. 

(1) Ep. Car., Vil, 8k. (») Ihid. 

(4) Ibid. (5) Ibid.9S. 

(7) Ibid. (8) Ep. Car., VII, 8k, 98. 

.(9) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p, S68. 
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(3) Ibid. 

(6) Ibid,, 99. 
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We have no information regarding the Hayve Pa^dya* 
after KamadSva II. But a Sikirpur inscription, assigned to- 
hi D. 1180, mentions a Pandya-D8va as carrying off a 
dancing girl Udeyabbe and many cows by force from the- 
town of Uddare.' It is probable that this Pandya-D8va was 
a scion of the same Pindya branch of Hayve. The very 
fact that he was leading cattle-raids against his neighbours 
would suggest that Pandya-Dgva had considerable force at 
his command. 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, 8k. 300. 



PART YIII. 

THE GUTTAS OF GUTTAL. 




CHAPTEIil. 

XH£ <3RI6IN OF THE GUTTAS. 

Of the Mahiamtm4aUkvarian families under the Western 
Caluhy.as, last in point of antiquity comes the family of the 
Guttas of Guttal. The Guttas for about two centuries^ first 
as vassals of the Caluk 3 ras, then under the Kalacuryas, and 
lastly under the Yadavas of Devagiri, had the government 
of the Guttavolal-nad, which was a division of the Kuntala 
country and included the greater part of Karajgi and 
RanSbennur Talukas of Dharwar District and some of the 
neighbouring territory. 

Guttal, the capital of the Guttas, is a large village about 
twelve miles east of Karajgi. It is called Guttavolal in 
inscriptions, a name which clearly suggests that the town 
was named after the Gutta dynasty. Holal {volal) in 
Kannada means a town, and hence Guttavolal evidently 
means the town of the Guttas. 

TJiough the Guttas fir^ come to our notice in the 
twelfth century, their inscriptions claim a far greeter 
antiquity as regards the origin of the family. Thus the 
Cau^adSmpur or Cawadanpur inscription, which is the earliest 
of the Gutta records, describes the members of the dynasty 
as “belonging to the lineage of Candragupta, the great 
supreme king of Jtings Another inscription from the 
same place describes them “ as fulbrnoons of the ocean of 
necter Which is the linec^e of Candragupta, the greataupieme 
king of kings.* What is more, their descent is also deduced 
through a VikramSditya, who is specifiedas king of Ujjayani, 
that 48, Ujjain in and whmn nnesrecord ai^eais to 

(1) FUet, P, 8. O. C, Inwri^Urns, Wo.ICS. (S) Ibid., No. 109. 
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represent plainly as himself a descendant of Candragupta.' 
One passage says that at Ujjain Vikramaditya mastered the 
a^ta-mahSsiddhi or eight great supernatural faculties,* while 
another that he ruled over the Beidlas or demons; and a 
third that he was the Yuga-purusa or representative man of 
the pesent age. Again the members of the family are 
desMiiBd as VikramMitya-vaihk'ddbhttva, " born in the race of 
VUtatiiiiWitya’’,^ and Candragupta-vaM^bhava, "born in the 

What is more, MallidBva, the third 
is styled Gupta-Vamsa-Trimtra “ a very TrinStra 
fn the Gupta race ” anA Guptanvaya-bhukanta, "a 
iSng-belonging to the Gupta lineage.”® In another record 
In is also described as Gupta-vamka-vdrdhi-vardhana sttdhd- 
hara ," a moon in raising the ocean of the Gupta race."® 

It follows from! the above quotations that the family 
claimed descent from a certain Vikramaditya or Candra* 
gupta of Ujjain. As MallidSva is plainly stated to have 
belonged to the Gupta lineage,' it is clear that the Gutta 
princes believed that they were the descendants of the 
Guptas. It, therefore, appears that king VikramSdit}’^ 
or Candragupta, from whom the Guttas claim descent, 
was a Gupta king. The statement in Gutta records 
that he himself was a descendant of Candragupta^ clearly 
shows that he was Candragupta II, the grandson of 
Candragupta I. It is well known to the student of ancient 
Indian History that Candragupta took the title of Vikrama* 
ditya ( “ son of power ”). 

Dr. Fleet is of the opinion that king VikramSditya, 
from whom the Guttas claimed descent, is the mythical king 
who is supposed to have established the Vikrama era, 
commencing from 6, C. 58.® The statement that VikramSditya 

(1) Fleet, P. 8, 0. C. Iitsenptions, Ko. 109. 

(9) Ibid. (3) Ibid, Ko. 108. (4) md„ Ko. 930. . (5) ' Ibid. 

(6) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. ISt; Ep. Car., VII, Sk, 123. 

<7) Fleet, P, 8. 0, C. Inscriptions, Ko. 109. 

<8) Fleet, Kanaresc Dynasties, p. 579. 
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TVas the king of Ujjain led the learned doctor to this supposi** 
tion. But we think ■ that it was none but Candragupta II 
whom the Gutta inscription describes as belonging to Ujjaiii. 
It was he who conquered Ujjain (Malwa), GujerSt and 
•KSthiSwar and annexed them to his empire. It seems that 
this wide conquest was considered a great achievement on 
the part of the Gupta king. Hence the Gutta inscription 
associates him with Ujjain, which was apparently the capital 
■of the newly conquered provinces. 

The members of the Gutta family had the hereditary 
title of Ujjayani-puravaradhisvara or “supreme lord of Ujjaya- 
ni, the best of towns’’,* which fact has a great historical 
significance in deciding the origin of the family. Students 
of ancient Karnataka history know that these titles signify 
that the bearers of them belonged to the families that once 
held supreme power over the towns mentioned in the titles. 
TJjjayani-puravarddkUvara, therefore, shows that the Guttas 
who bore the title belonged to the family that once posses¬ 
sed supreme sovereignty over Ujjain. Such a family was 
that of the Guptas, who, as we have already seen, had an¬ 
nexed Ujjain to their empire during the reign of Candra* 
gupta II. It must, however, be noted that in one passage 
there is instituted patali puravarddhlsvara or “ supreme lord 
of Patalipura, the best of towns.’’* Patalipura is the same as 
PStaliputra, the capital of the Guptas. 

It may be asked why the Guttas chose the city of 
Ujjain in preference to Pataliputra, the capital of the 
•Guptas, in order to commemorate their place of origin. 
It appears that when Candragupta II had completed his 
great military achievement by conquering Malva, GujerSt 
and Kathi5w5r, the administration of these distant provinces 
was entrusted to a Viceroy who belonged to the 
Gupta stock. It may be further presumed that the 

(1) FlMt, .tf. ■0. Inscriptions, No. 109. 

(*) lUd., No. 108. 
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ijiUttas of KaroStaka derived their descent from this Vieeroir 
srhoee capital s^ms to have been the famous town of Ujjain» 
JEienoe the title Ujjc^mi-puravaradklhara in their record& 
ft is quite possible that a scion of Ujjain branch migrated to 
iS^rnataka and became the originator of the Guttas. But 
when and why he came to the south we do not know. 

Dr. Fleet observes that the mention of Patalipura in one 
of the Gutta records "shews distinctly that the Guttas- 
wrongly supposed themselves to be descended ultimately 
from the great Maurya king, Candragupta of Pataliputra”.’ 
But the mention of the place Patalipura, though it certainlj 
involves some confusion, leads to no such inference. Patali^ 
putra was the capital not only of the Mauryas but also of 
the Guptas. In fact, the mention of Patalipura only shows 
that the Guttas of Karnataka had definite knowledge of the 
Early Guptas. 

The inference that the Guttas originally belonged to- 
Ujjain is further corroborated by the fact that their family 
iGod was Siva under the name of Mahakala of Ujjayani.^ ft 
may also be noted that they had the Mrga-rdja—lanchanat 
mr crest of a lion,^ and the Vatavrk^a-dhav^ and Gtmi4a>- 
dkaoja or banners of a sacred fig-tree and of Gaiuda.* 

The mention of their god MahSkSla clearly shows that 
the Guttas were worshippers of Siva. But it is remarkable 
that they had the banner of Garuda, which indicates a ten- 
idency towards Vaisnavism. 

One of the Gutta records places " ten Guptas,” after 
other kings who are not particularised in the lineage of 
■Vikrau^ditya of Ujjayani.® Extending the table given by 
Dr. Fleet in his Gupta /nscri/Zions.(Introduction, p.17^ 
by the information given in the Bhitari seal,* we have 

(1) 'Tlve^t KmareBe y)ynasHes, p. 579. 

(t) Fleet, P. 8. 0. C. Iiucriptions, Hob. 103, 230. 

(3) Ibid. No. 108. .(4) a. No ,m 

(5) /Wd.. No. 230. (€) lad. Ant, 
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the names of ten Early Guptas in unbroken lineal 
succession. Eight of them were reigning kings. If we 
include also the detached names of Budhagupta and Bhinu- 
gupta, we have ten xeigning kings of the Early Gupta stock. 
This further Shows that the Guttas had sufficient knowledge 
«Qf the Early Guptas. Above all, the word Gutta which is 
a well established curruption (tadbhava) of Gupta is another 
jjadication .to show that the Guttas of KarnStaka had in 
xeality some connection with the Imperial Gupta dynasty of 
Koith India. 
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CHAPTERIL 

FOUNDATION OF THE DYNASTY. 

With the Hccession of Vikrainiditya VI to the Imperial 
throne of KalySna, commences the most glorious chapter iii 
the history of the Western CSlukyas. During the long reign 
of fifty-one years, VikrSmaditya maintained his vast king¬ 
dom free from foreign aggression. His policy of creating 
and encouraging the feudatory dynasties was a great 
success in strengthening the empire in all its directions. It 
was he who created a new Mahaman<j.alesvarian family in 
the Pandyas of Uccangi, and with its active assistance com¬ 
pleted the expulsion of the Colas from Nolambavadi. As a 
matter of fact, Vikramaditya was in need of loyal feudatories 
in the southern part of his empire to assist him against the 
powerful Colas of the Tamil country. The Gutta dynasty of 
Guttavolal was undoubtedly one of those families raised by 
Vikramaditya to the position of feudatory status. 

The progenitors of the Guttas, as they descended from 
the stock of the ancient Guptas, must have been men of 
consequence even before they established themselves 
as the feudatories of the Calukyas. The earliest of the 
Gutta chieftains is a certain Magutta who appears to 
have been the founder of the dynasty.' The name 
MSgutta probably stands by metrical necessity for MahS- 
:gupta which was his real name. That MSgutta was the 
founder of the family is evident from the fact that the 
inscription, introducing the Guttas, commences the lineage 
from MSgutta.^ It seems that Magutta was a skilful 
warrior, who, by his military valour, must have won recogni¬ 
tion at the hands of Vikramaditya. Those times were 
.such that it was not possible for an ordinary soldier to be in¬ 
ti) Fleet, P. S. O, 0. Inscriptions, No. 108. 

(2) Ibid. 
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Tested with the powers of a feudatory chieftain unless he had 
proved himself worthy of the high position. This inference 
seems to be supported by the above mentioned Inscription 
which says in somewhat exaggerated language that MSgutta 
was an “uncomparable wrestler” {Apratimaltam), 

Gutta I, the son and successor of Magutta, was also ft 
^reat warrior “who was like a rope for tying his enemies”.' It 
is said that he won many victories against his enemies and 
obtained their territories.® These “enemies” were very like¬ 
ly the Hangal Kadambas who were the western neighbours 
of the Guttas. It is quite possible that Gutta I encroached on 
the Hangal territory, taking advantage of the Kadamba war 
of succession which was then waged between Santivarma II 
■and his nephew Kirtivarma.* The record proceeds to say 
that Gutta obtained much fame throughout the kingdom on 
account of his military achievements. It styles him Gutta- 
nvaya-vamsagrani and Guttdnvaya-tilakam, which clearly 
shows that he enjoyed greater power than was exercised by 
Iiis father. The record by way of illustrating his attractive 
personality compares him to Anahga, the God of Love.* 

As regards the chronology of Gutta I, it may be presum¬ 
ed that he lived in the last quarter of the eleventh century. 
For we know from other sources that his son and successor 
jVIallideva was a reigning king in the first quarter bf the 
twelfth century. 

The description of Gutta I as a great warrior-chieftain 
Would also suggest that he was one of those connected with 
the final driving away of the Colas from Nolambavadi 
which took place in his time. It, however, stands to his credit 
4hathe established the foundations of the Gutta family on a 
£rm basis. 

(1) Flaet, J*. S. 0. p. Inicrfprtons, No. 108. (2) Ibid. 

(3) For details of this dispute, see Moraes, £adam5a Jtuta, a. 108. 

(4) Fleet, P. S, 0. 0, Inscriptions, N o. 108. . 



CHAPTER in. 


MALLIDEVA. 

r 

Mallideva, also known as Malla, was the son and 
auccessor of Gutta 1.' The only record of his reign that 
lias come down to us is an inscription at ChaudadSmpur.* 
We have already explained in the last chapter how Gutta I 
strengthened his position by his military achievements, 
MallidSva closely adhered to his father’s policy. The result 
was that before the end of his reign he became the acknow- 
teged master of the Guttavolal-nad. 

An inscription of one of his successors describes 
.Mallideva as Gupta^vamka-Trimtra or‘‘a Trinetra (&va) in 
the Gupta race” and Guptani^ayabhukanta, ‘‘a king belong¬ 
ing to the Gupta lineage”^. The first epithet is a clear indi¬ 
cation that Mallideva was considered a successful ruler by 
ids successors. One who reads his inscriptions feels that 
he was a powerful chieftain, with a considerable force 
at his command. The record opens by referring itself to 
the reign of the Western Calukya king Vikramaditya VI 
who was Mallideva’s overlord.^ 

Mallideva seems to have come to the throne in about 
A. D. 1110. Though the inscription does not contain any 
date, it is certain that he was reigning in the first guarter 
of the twelfth century. The record mentions the Mabasa^ 

(•) P. O, C. Inscriptiom, No. 108. 

(2) Ihid. OaudadSmpur is a village on the left bank of the Tuhga- 
^ bberdTS <Hbout fifteen miles tiorth of RfiQehemitff. Tt ha^^emphers oT 
Mukte^vara, l^vara and Qo^esvSmi and eight .iiisonp1^Ba» 
Mukte^vara's is a black stone temple less graceful than the- 
Dc44abaaappa temple at Dambat imt-a w0ae hold hailding mf tho 
same ^ge and s^yle (lOOOrllOO) with its detail more completely 
IHiished than in the Dathbal temple. 

(5/ Fleecy o. c.. No. 238. 

(4) Fleet, P. S, O. C. Inscriptions, No. 108. 
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■maniMhipati, MahadandaMyaka and Mahapradhdna Govin- 
<lapasa> who was the viceroy of the Banavase province during 
MallidSva’s reign. And we know from other sources' that 
<J6vindarasa was in charge of Banavase from A. D. 1100 to 
A-. D. 1117. At any rate, it is plain that Mallideva was a 
ruling chieftain during this period. The fact that the 
Caudadampur inscription above referred to introduces 
Mallid§va alter Govindrasa evidently shows that Govindarasa 
was in charge of the whole of the Banavase province in 
which was included the Guttavolal-nad. It is important 
to remember that the inscription does not specify the 
locality of Mallideva’s government; but it seems to imply 
that he was administering only the Guttavolal district. 

Mallideva, inspite of his many sided abilities, 
was not raised to the status of a first class feudatory^;power. 
His record gives him the title of Mahasamanta and not 
Mahaman^allsvara. There is, therefore, every reason to 
believe that Govindarasa, to whom he was directly respon¬ 
sible, was exercising greater control over the Gutta chief 
.than was exercised by the powerful viceroys over the 
various Mahdmand^lesvarian dynasties. 

Mallideva had a very trying time on account of the 
aggressive policy pursued by the great Hoysala king Visnu- 
vardhana. On the conclusion of the Dumme war in 1116,® 
in which the Pandyas of Uccangi suffered a defeat, Visnuvar- 
dhana directed all his attention towards the north-west, 
that is, towards the territories of the Kadambas of Hangal. 
As Guttavolal-nad was situated between the Pandya and 
Kadamba kingdoms, it is apparent that Mallideva had to put 
up a very stout resistance in order to save his own kingdom. 

Visnuvardhana, however, continued to lead military ex¬ 
peditions till A. D. 1130, when he attacked HSngal itself with 
the intention of annexing the Kadamba kingdom.* A Viragal 

(1) Ep. Car., VII. 8k. 106.137 and 386. 

(2) Ep, Car,, VI, Cm* 09. 


(3) Ep. Car., V, BI. 202. 



2B6 Under the Calukyoi 

of ilSS remarks that Viragahga Hoysala I^va set out on aO: 
eKf>edition to conquest, and crossing over the Tuhgabhadrl^ 
marched to Banavasi-nid, and in Dhanurma^ of the Saka 
year 1060, the year Kalayukta, laid seige to Banavasi and 
the fort of Hangal.' Inspite of the strenuous efforts of the 
brave Kadamba monarch Mallikarjuna; the expedition re¬ 
sulted in a great success for the Hoysalas. Visnuvardhana'a 
success was so complete that he made Bahkapura a royal 
camp (Rdjadhani)} The establishment of the Hoysala capital 
at Bahkapura must have enhanced the fears of Malli- 
dgva the Guttu king. Bahkapura, being situated only a few 
miles north-east of Guttavolal, there was every probability 
of the Guttas being attacked at any time by the Hoysalas* 
But the conscpicuous absence of Guttavolal-nad from the 
list of the provinces conquered by Visnuvardhana would have 
us believe that Mallideva successfully defended his kingdom* 
This was in reality a great achievement on the part of the 
Gutta king in asmuch as the neighbouring provinces of 
Guttavolal-nad, namely, the Banavase and the Hanagal 
were annexed by Visnuvardhana to his kingdom. 

The fact that Mallideva was a powerful chieftain so as 
to check the tide of the Hoysala invasion is borne out 
by his inscription which contains long passages describing 
his military efficiency and achievements. 

The record says that he was like a "sun dispersing dark¬ 
ness vrhich was the army of his enemies”, and "a very 
J^ladanda to his foes”.* What is more, it is explicitly stated 
in one place that Mallideva defeated many foes and won 
victories, thus displaying the valour of his arms. .. 

The long description in the record of a sacred site called 
Muktatirtha on the bank ot the TuhgabhadrS and the whole 
atmosphere of the inscription seems to imply that MallidSva 

( 1 ) Ep-Car^V, On. 91%. 

(2) i&p. <7or,.V.Ak,i8; XHOb, 13; V. Od.IM. 

(3X Fleet, P.jSf. O. (7. No. lOJk . 
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was a devout ^aivite and a liberal patron of Saivism. As 
regards his personal accoinplisbmentsi we are told that he 
was delighted in all the fine arts.' He was a "CintamanC’ to- 
his servants and a king of liberal disposition to his subjects.^ 

The holy place Muktatirtha spoken of in the inscription 
seems to be the same as the residence of the God Muktesvara 
at Caudadampur on the banks of the Tuhgabhadra. This 
temple was perhaps erected by Mallideva himself. As the 
record comes abruptly to an end in the middle of a sen¬ 
tence, we do not get any details about the grant which 
the king appears to have made to the temple. The in¬ 
scription while describing the greatness of Muktatirtha 
says that the river Tuhgabhadra is as holy as the Ganges and 
hence is called the Daksina-Gahga, the southern Ganges. 

The record after describing Muktatirtha gives an 
account of some chiefts of the Jata-Cbla lineage. The name 
of the earliest king of this family mentioned in the epigraph 
is worn out. His son and successor was Dana who is 
said to have become famous on account of his valour. 
To Dana and to his queen Candabbarasi was bora Attinr-* 
pala who had always at heart the welfare of others. He ha d 
a younger brother by name Canda who appears to have been 
a great soldier. The record, by way of illustrating his 
valour, compares him to Rama who killed the Lahkesvara 
and to Bhagiratha who brought Suranadi to the earth. Attin- 
rpala was apparently holding a small territory on the bank 

of the Tuhgabhadra as a subordinate of Mallideva. 

■ ? ' 

It is clear from what has been said that Mallideva was a 
successful ruler. Consequently, is it not strange if we find 
that his record pays a rich tribute to his kingly qualities, 
A Kadamba record informs us that Mallideva’s wife was 
Padumaladgvi who Uved many years after her husband’s 
death. Mallideva appears to have died in about 1140 when, 
he was succeeded by his soil Vira-Vikramaditya.L 

(1) Fleet, P. S. O. C. In»cr»p^»6«.s .No. 108. (?) JMd, 
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VIRA-VIKRAMADITYA I. 

Vira-Vikramaditya was the son and successor of MalR' 
dSva.' As there is not a single inscription of this king, w® 
do not know much about him. Vira-Vikram5ditya was also 
called Vikrama or VikramShka.* 

It was perhaps in this reign that the Guttavolal-nad was 
extended in its southern borders, and a portion of the 
Banavase province came to be included in it. We are told 
in Haralahalli inscription of Vikramahka’s grandson that he 
(Vikramahka) " became illustrious in being called the lord 
of the Banavase Province With the death of Visnuvar- 
dhana in about A.D. 1141, the war-like spirit of the Hoysalas 
suffered a check for want of capable military leaders. Nara- 
simha, the son and successor of Visnuvardhana, was a mere 
child of eight years* at the death of his father, and through- 
out his life he remained a weak ruler. By this time the wars 
of Visnuvardhana had also weakened the power of the HSngal 
Kadarabas, the close neighbours of the Guttas. Taking advan¬ 
tage of this favourable political situation, Vira-VikramSdftya 
appears to have encroached on the BanavSse Province. 

This period also witnessed the steady decline of the 
Calukya supremacy. Bijjala of the Kalacurya family who; 
was raised to the duel position of governor and minister of 
the Calukyas, misused his enormous powers and usurped the 
imperial throne.® Bijjala embarked on an ambitious policy 
of subduing the various feudatory families of KarnStaka. 
Consequently the Kadambas of HSngal, the SilShSras of 
KarSd, the Rattas of Saundatti and even the Sindas of Bel- 

(1) Fleet, P. 8. 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 2^30. 

(2) J6W.,No. 234. (3)./did. (4) Ep. Car.,y,Bin. 

<5) Fleet., Kanarese Dynasties^ p. 465. 
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gutti, who held territories to the south of the Tuhgabhadra, 
were forced to acknowledge Bijjala’s suzerainty.' But we 
do not know definitely whether the Guttas under Vira- 
VikraraSditya also met with the same fate. It is, however, 
plain from an inscription at Haralahalli that Joyideva I, the 
son and successor of Vira-Vikramaditya, was a feudatory of 
the Kalacuryas.® The fact that Bijjala's dominions included 
the southern province of Banavase* and that the Sindas of 
Belgutti and the Kadambas of Hangal, the two neighbouring 
Mahamandalesvarian families of the Guttas, were made to 
acknowledge the overlordship of the Kalacur 3 'as, would have 
us believe that the Gutta king Vikramaditya likewise became 
a subordinate of Bijjala. 

A Kadamba record of 1177 informs us that one Malli- 
dSva’s queen Padumalad§vi, having become hostile to Soyi- 
dSva, the Kadamba chief of Nagarakhanda branch, plundered 
Kuppattur and raiding the fields carried away the cows.* 
This Mallideva must be identified with the Gutta king 
Mallideva (the father of ^'ikrama ) who became the con¬ 
temporary of Soyi-deva at the end of the former’s reign. 
MallidSva’s queen was very likel}’ ruling conjunctly with her 
son Vira-Vikramaditya and was administering the southern 
part of the Gutta kingdom. 

The real name of this Gutta chief was Vikrama or 
Vikramahka as we have already seen.* The epithet Vlra 
(hero ) accorded to him only shows that he was a brave 
king, who to his credit, extended the southern borders of 
his kingdom, and thus proved himself worthy of the title. 

Vikrama's reign seems to have extended for a period of 
more than thirty years after which he was succeeded by hia 
elder son Joyideva. 

(1) Fleet Kanarese, Dynasties, pp. 475-476. 

(2) Fleet, P, O. C, Inscriptions, No. 230. 

(3) Wp. Car., VII, Sk. 78. 139, 161, 146, 56, 102, 242, 108; VIII, 81>^ 

197, 449, 287, 362, 6. (4) Ep, Car,, VIII, Sb, 412. 

(5) Fleet, P, S. 0. C. Inscriptions, No, 234. 
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CHAPTER V. 


JOYIDEVA. 

Joyideva, who was also known as Joma or Jomma, was 
thp eldest son of king Vira-Vikramaditya I. We have two 
records of the time of this ruler ; one is a stone inscription 
from Belgamve in Mysore which gives a date corresponding 
to A. D. 1179.' The other is an inscription at Haralahalli 
in Karajgi Taluka from which we get the date of the winter 
solstice in December, A. D. 1181.* 

It has already been noted that Vira-Vikramaditya I had 
transferred his allegiance to the Kalacurya kings. The above 
mentioned inscriptions of Jo 5 ddeva further prove that the 
Guttas, during the reign of Jbyid@va, were the acknowledged 
feudatories of the KSlacuryas. Both the records refer to the 
Kllacurya kings Sahkama and Ahavamalla as the overlords 
of JoyidSva. 

The Belgamve inscription of Joyideva mentions him as 
one of the granters of the great gifts made to the gods 
KSsava ( Visnu ) and Somanatha ( &va ). Joyideva is here 
styled Gupta-vamia-vardhi-vardhanasudhakara or ** a moon in 
raising the ocean of the Gupta race.** He is also described 
as a MahdmanialUvara^ worshipper of the lotus-feet of the 
God Galagesvara, subduer of foreign armies. Among other 
persons who made the gifts was the Mahdman^alesvara 

(1) Car., VII, Sk. 123. Dr. E'leet remarks that this iosoription 
belongs to a oertaio Sampakarasa of the Qutta dynast^r and fur¬ 
ther tells us that he oaonot be referred to his plaoe in the Gutta 
genealogy. But Mr. Eioe in the Epigraphia Carnatica has deoi* 
phered the name as ** Joyideva **, which seems to be the oorreot 
one* 

<(2) Fleet, P. 8, O. C. Inscriptions, No. 230. 
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Boppa-deva of the Nagarakhanda branch of the famous 
Kadambakula. We are told that grants were also made by 
all the chief farmers of the Nagarakhanda Seventy. The 
granting of taxes by Joyideva in the Nagarakhanda Province 
clearly implies that he possessed at least some territory in 
that district. The fact that he is described as a moon in 
raising the ocean of the Gupta race ” would suggest that he 
was considered as one of the distinguished rulers of his 
dynasty. 

It is important to remember that the Kadamba king 
Boppa-deva who made gifts along with Joyideva was soon 
after forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Hoysalas. 
Jt is clear from one of his records of about 1182 that during 
his reign the Kadambas of Nagarakhanda transferred their 
^allegiance to the Hoysalas.’ This fact is of great significance 
in the history of Jovideva. Joyideva, who was also a feuda¬ 
tory of the Kalacuryas, could not have been conquered 
by the Hoysala king, inspite of the fact that Vira-Ballala II 
had then completely overthrown the KalacQrya 
supremacy to the south of the Tungabhadra. 

The cult of Harihara seems to have received much 
impetus during this reign in the Banavase and the adjacent 
provinces. It is noteworty that a ^aiva monarch like Joyi¬ 
deva made liberal grants to the Vaisnava temple of the god 
KsSava. What is really interesting is that grants were made 
both to the Saiva and the Vaisnava deities at one and the 
same time. This fact clearly shows that the Harihara cult 
found favour even in the royal families of the day. 

The Belgamve inscription mentions the name of Vasu- 
.dSva Nayaka who was the minister of Joyideva.® 

(1) £p. cer., Vir, 8k, 1«7. 

(2) Ibid.nZ. 
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VIRA-VIKRAMADITYA If. 

Vira-vikramaditya II, the illustrious son of Gutta II by^ 
Padmaladevi and the nephew of Joyideva I, ascended the^ 
throne in December A. D. 1181.* It is thus evident thut 
Gutta II, the younger brother of Joyideva, predeceased his 
brother. As Joyideva had no issues, Vikramaditya s acces¬ 
sion was entirely undisputed. His records show that the 
power of the Giittas reached the acme of its greatness during 
the reign of this monarch. One of his early records speaks 
of him as a feudatory of the Kalacurya king Ahavamalla®. 
But the later records show that Vira-Vikramaditya success¬ 
fully aimed at a higher status and declared independence. 

Of Vikramaditya we have six records. One is an in¬ 
scription at Hulihalli^. It refers to the reign of the 
Kalacurya King Ahavamalla. His feudatory, it says, was the 
Mahamandalesvara Vikramaditya II. In respect of his 
descent, it only tells us that he was the son of Joyideva I, 
who was the son of Vikramahka, that is, Vira-Vikramadityu I. 
As this is the only inscription which informs us that 
Vikramaditya II was the son of Joyideva himself and not the 
son of Gutta I, it seems that Vikramaditya was perhaps the 
adopted son of Joyideva. This record is the most important 
of all in as much as it speaks of the Banavase Twelve- 
thousand Province as his nijaikvarya or own proper lord- 
ship/* which clearly implies that it was mainly due to the 
military achievement of Vikrama himself that the Banavase 
Province was added to the Gutta kingdom. It must, however, 
be remembered that the whole of the Banavase Province 

(1) Smith Ind. 215 of 1918. 

(2) Carn, Desa. Inscriptions^ 11, p. 252, Referred to by Dr. Fleet 
Kanarese Dynasties, p. 582. 

(3) Ibid, 
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was «et mcSttded in the G«tta kinfdoffli. Only ;a considtir- 
jMe part •of ft trae asdeir tfte rule of Vilwama. Another 
ireeord from the BeUSry Disfriet, dated Decenatber 2S, 1181, 
also informs us that the Gutta king Vikrama was rtfliug over 
a part of that District.’ Vikrama is here called " Lord of 
Ujjain. ” It is thus apparent that Vikramaditya extended 
tl]^ boundaries of his ancestral kingdom beyond Guttayolal, 
and held territories both to the north and to the south of the 
Tuhgabhadra. 

How was Vikramaditya able to achieve this wonderful 
rfeat in the course of a couple of years ? When Vikramaditya 
•came to the throne, the Yadavas and the Kalacuryas were 
disputing for the possession of the southern provinces. 
Taking advantage of this political confusion, Vikramaditya 
seems to have embarked on a forward policy of extending 
the boundaries of his own kingdom. The disappearance of 
.the Kalacurya power from the history of Karnataka, which 
took place in or about A. D. 1183, was another blessing to 
the Guttas. With the fall of the Kalacuryas, who were the 
overlords of the Guttas, the latter dynasty automatically 
became independent. 1 he disappearance of the Kalacuryas 
also gave an opportunity to the Calukya partisans to come 
forward and publicly expouse their cause. We are told in a 
Hoysala record that the Kalacurya Dandatiayaka Bamma 
joined the Calukyas and succeeded in seducing a consider* 
able part of the Kalacurya forces which were under the 
command of his own brother*. This fact is further supported 
by a Cilukya inscription which admits that Bamma secured 
for S5m§4vara the position of Emperor’. 

We have seen elsewhere that many 3£afiama'n4alisi)ari<M 
.families which were loyal to the Western Cbalukyas were 
■only too glad to transfer their allegiance to Sdmesvara IV. 
For example, the Kadambas of Hangal under K3ma-d§va 

(1) South fnd. Ep^ SIS of 1918 (9) Ind. ^n(. II, p. 299. 

.(3) Cant. Desa Inseriptiont, II, p. 37, referred to by Dr. Fleet, Kanm^ 
DjpUUtiea, p. 4M. . . 
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became the subordinates of their old master.' But th& 
mbitious Gutta king Ylra-yikramaditya II aimed at a higher 
status, and hence seems to have determined to continue as- 
an independent king. 

The contest for supremacy between the YSdavas and 
the Hoysalas, which was going on for all these years, was 
at last decided in favour of the Hoysalas, The decisive 
victory of the latter over the Yadava king Bhillama in the 
battle of Lukkundi seems to have determined, at least 
temporarily that the Hoysalas should be supreme in the 
southern provinces of the Dekkan. Therefore, Vira-Ballala 
turned to subdue the Kadambas of Hangal, thus leaving the 
Gutta king undisturbed. 

We said above that Vikramaditya automatically become 
independent with the disappearance of the Kalacurya over¬ 
lordship. This fact is supported by Gutta inscriptions. 
The epigraph at Haralahalli tells us that Vira-Vikramaditya II 
was ruling the Banavase Province at his capital Gutta- 
volal, with a certain Basiraja as his Mahapradhana*. The 
record is dated in A. D. 1188 and thus can be referred to the 
time of the Calukya king Somesvara IV. But what is signi¬ 
ficant, it does not mention any paramount sovereign. 
Similarly, another Gutta inscription at Caudadampur, dated 
in A. D. 1191, does not mention any paramount power*. 
It is thus apparent that Vira-Vikramaditya was an indepen* 
dent king, pending the issue of the contest between the 
YSdavas of Devagiri and the Hoysalas for the southern 
provinces. The fact that Vira-Vikramaditya maintained hia 
independence till the end of his reign is borne out by the 
Haralaha|li epigraph dated in A. D. 1213, which again does- 
aiot mention any paramount sovereign. 

It may be gathered from this Haralahalli inscription 
that Vira-Vikramaditya ruled over a considerable part of thn 

(1) Ep. Car^ VII. 8k. 179. 

(?) Fleet P. S. 0. C. InscWpOons, No. 231. .• (3) 'did.,. No. 10^ 
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Banavase Province in the later half of his reign. It is expli¬ 
citly stated . that he was ruling the Banavase Twelve- 
thousand from his capital at Guttavolal. It is true that the earli¬ 
er records also make the same statement. Nevertheless, there 
is every reason to believe that Vlra-Vikramaditya grew more 
and more powerful as the years passed on. The Kadambas 
of Hangal who were the hereditary lords of Banavase had 
suffered considerable damage at this period, for the constant 
struggle with the Hoysalas had obviously a deleterious effect 
upon the Hangal kingdom. Moreover, Vira-Ballala was also 
now much advanced in age and had lost the juvenile vigour 
that had always attended his early career. It is, therefore,^ 
no wonder if Viru-Vikramaditya, who held the territory bet¬ 
ween the Kadambas and the Hoysalas, encroached on the 
Banavase Province. 

Vikramaditya, in pursuing his forward policy, appears tO' 
have come into hostile contact with the neighbouring 
powers. That he was a good warrior is evidenced by the 
title Ahavadilya ( a sun on the battle-field ) accorded to his 
name. It is important to remember that this title is used 
only in the later records, a fact which would suggest that it 
was not a poetic appellation based on imagination, but a 
real biruda given to him in recognition of his military suc¬ 
cess on a particular occasion. 

We have seen above that Vikramaditya reigned as an 
independent monarch throughout his reign, excepting the 
first few years when he w'as the subordinate of the Kala- 
curya King Ahavamalla. But this change in political 
status was not followed by any change in ro 5 'al titles. 
The feudal expression Mahamandalehara is applied to him 
even after he became independent. The assumption , of 
this title is, however, not inconsistent with the higher 
status which he enjoyed. For it was often the practice in 
ancient Karnataka to retain the old royal titles, despite 
the fact that they no longer indicated the real political 
status of a king. It may be noted in this connection that 
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the titte of Mai^a^aSswam w |>refixeid to itho iwaae o£ 
tho Hoysa^a king Vira<ilARll3jia il tn aome iasmptions emn 
as late as in il92 A. 

Vira-Vi'krainSdityai it is dbvious from what we have 
•said above, was a successful ruler. As a matter of fact, 
be is by far the greatest Gutta king. What is more, he is 
the only king of the dynasty to rule as an independent 
monarch without any overlord. Reading his inscriptions, 
■one feels that he should have been an active prince 
blessed with indomitable energy. His encroachments on 
other's territories show that he was not only ambitious to 
make a name for himself but also to make the most of the 
weakness of his neighbours. His personal encourage¬ 
ment to Saivism by the construction of beautiful edifices 
proves that, despite the disturbed political conditions of 
his times, he maintained peace and order in his kingdom. 
Thus we are told in one of his records that he built a temple 
of Siva at Haralahalli and made liberal grants to it in A. D. 
1213®. It may be that one of the Siva temples, whidi we 
see to-day at Haralahalli, is the same which Vira-Vikran»- 
•ditya caused to be erected. 

We know that Vikramaditya married PattamSdSvi, who 
bore him his daughter Tuluvaladevi and his sons JoyidSva 
and Vikrama*. Tuluvaladevi is recorded to have been marri¬ 
ed to a certain Ballala, son of a prin<» named Sirhba, Singi, 
or Singideva, of the Suryavamsa or Solar Race, lord of the 
SSntali Mandala*. Santali Mandala seems to be the saute 
as SSntailge, the hereditary province of the SSntSra chief¬ 
tains. It is, therefore, evident that TuluvidSdivi was given 
in marriage to a ^ntara prince. Vfra-VikranSditya appears 
to have died in about 1225, when he was succeeded by Ida 
son J5yid6va 11. 

(1) Ep. Car, III Ng, 71. Pn. 31. 

W Fleet, P, S, 0, C. Inscriptions, No. 88<l. 

it) im. m ifm. 
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JOYIDEVA H. 

J^idSva, also know as J6vid6va, was the son of 
’Vira-VifaraniSditya II.' He ascended the throne in about 
1225 on the death of his father. By the time JoyidSva came 
■to the throne, Vira-BallSla II having died, the YSdavas were 
growing powerful in the KarnStaka. The successors of Balllto 
were not as successful as their illustrious predecessors. The 
YSdavas on the other hand, flourished at this time under the 
rule of a <»pable monarch who increased their power to a 
very large extent. This king was Sihghana, the son of 
Jaitugi. He had already made the Hoysalas taste the bitter 
fruits of defeat in the reign of Vira-Ballala. The Gadag 
inscription of 1213® and the Paithan grant,* which speak 
-of him as overthrowing Ballala, make it abundantly clear 
that Sihghana succeeded in recovering from Vira-Ballala all 
the territory that lay south of the Malprabha and the 
KrsnS. His efforts were crowned with still greater success 
after the death of Vira-Ballala. 

This was the state of affairs when Joyideva succeeded to 
the throne of Guttavolal. Sihghana took advantage of 
Ballala’s death to extend the southern borders of his grow¬ 
ing kingdom. Guttavolal which lay between the Yadava and 
the Hoysala kingdoms was the proper territory to have a 
stronghold there from which Sihghana could start his expedi¬ 
tions to the south against the Hoysalas. It would, therefore, 
seem that Guttavolal was in need of a powerful ruler in 
order to maintain its independence in tact. J6yid§va had 
to put up a very stout resistance. But Sihghana proved him¬ 
self too powerful a king for the Gutta ruler. It was perhaps 

1 Fleet, P. Si 0, C. Inscriptions^ No. 234. 

2 Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 524. 

-8 Jnd. iint, XIV, p. 314. 
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due to this that JoyidSva is described in one place as ft 
forehead ornament of the Gutta family. In about 1135,. 
Joyideva seems to have suffered an irretrievable defeat at. 
the hands of the Yadavas. 

The Haralahalli copper-plate grant of 1238 mentions 
Joyideva as a feudatory of the Yadava king Sihghana'. It is 
thus apparent that the Guttas lost their independence a few 
years before 1238. The same inscription tells us that Vicana# 
the Viceroy of Sihghana II, of the southern part of his kingdom 
had subdued the Rattas of Saundatti and Belgaum, the 
Pandyas “ who shone at Gutti, the “ turbulent ” Hoysalas, 
and the Kadambas “ who were glorious in the Konkanas ”, 
and other kings. What is more, be is reported to have set 
up his piller of victory in tlie neighbourhood of the river 
Kaveri. The inscription then describes the rivers Varahi 
and Tuhgabhadra, and says that Vicana had come to the 
banks of the former in order to free himself from his debt to 
the manes of his parents. The epigraph then proceeds to 
record that with the consent of the village-headman Rama- 
gauda and of the MahdmandalHvara Joyideva, CikkadSva, a 
Dandesa of Sihghana, presented to some Brahmanas certain 
lands at the village of Ratti grama. Rattigrama is the modern 
Hale-Ratti which is only six miles to the east of Karajgi and 
which was then included in the Gutta domain. This would 
only suggest that the Dandesa was the Yadava oflTicer 
appointed to look after the Guttavo]al-n5d. 

Joyideva continued to rule as a feudatory of the- 
Yadavas till the end of his reign which appears to have come 
to a close in about 1250. 

(1) Fleet, A Copper-plate grant of the Devagiri Yadava King Bing* 

. hana, J, B. B. B. A. S , XV, p, 384. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

VIKRAMADITYA III. 

Joyideva II, having no issues, his younger brother 
Vikramaditya III ascended the throne of Guttavojal on his 
brother’s death. He was also known as Vikramaiika. This 
event seems to have happened in about 1250 when Krsna 
was the king of Devagiri. Vikramaditya ruled for a short 
period of about ten years, and his reign was on the whole 
uneventful. As we have no records of this king, we do not 
know whether he continued to rule as a feudatory of the 
Yadavas like his elder brother. But the fact that his son and 
successor Gutta III was a subordinate of the Yadavas may 
lead us to infer that Vikramahka too was a Mahamandall?- 
svara under Krsna. 

The reign of Vikramahka, being undisturbed by wars, 
was a peaceful and prosperous one. Trade should have 
flourished and the fine arts encouraged. It is expressly 
stated in one place that Vikramahka was a liberal patron of 
literature and made gifts to poets.’ He also seems to have 
been very active in helping the religions to flourish. As 
regards his character, he is described as an abode of dharma, 
truth, and purity of conduct.* 

We have no more information about this king excepting, 
that his wife was Mailaladevi, the mother of Gutta III.* 

(1) Fleet, P. S. O. C. lusoriptions, No. 111. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid. 
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GUTTA III. 

Guttalll succeeded his father VikramSditya as the Mng 

Guttavolal-n5d. He probably came to the tteone in A.D* 
1260. We have three lithic records of this king. Two of 
them' mention first the Mahamandatesvara AhavamallSditya 
Vira*vikram5ditya III, or as one of them calls him, Vira- 
Vikrama. This person married Mailaladevi. And their son 
was Gutta III. 

Gutta, in his records, is described as ruling at his capital 
-of Guttavolal. But the inscriptions do not define the extent 
of his kingdom. All the three inscriptions show that 
Gutta was a Mafiamandalekvara under the Devagiri Yadava 
king MahSdeva, who ruled from 1260 to 1271. MahSdeva 
is styled in these records YadumrUyana Bkuja-bala 
Praudliapratdpa Cakravarti. 

Gutta appears to have been a powerfid chieftain, We 
have told that he became famous ''throughout the world" on 
account of his title Md^alikagan^a (the brave among the 
chieftains),® That he was a staunch and liberal patron of 
. Saivism is borne out by one of his records,® which contains a 
long praise of God Siva and of Saivism. The record also says 
that Siva is the only God on earth. It is important to note 
that Virasaiva terms such as Linga and Jangama are used in 
the description. It seems that LingSyatism made great 
progress by the middle of the thirteenth century. Even the 
Guttas who were staunch followers of Brahmanic faith could 
:iiot be immune from its influence. It is worthy of note that 
;the%me Gutta inscription informs us that the YSdava 

(1) Fl«et, P. 8. 0. C, Inscriptions, Nci. 110, 111. 

«) J&id.. No. in. (3) Ibid. 
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Etoperor MahSdSva ordered his Mahapradhana Sarvadhikdri 
Dekarasa of Tarafele to make gifts to the god Siva of 
Maktatartha for the purpose of feeding the LiogSyat Jcthga- 
mas. This grant thus bears an eloquent testimony to the 
fact that even the Imperial Vaisnava dynasty of the Yadavas 
helped Virasaivism to flourish in its Empire. 

The long eulogistic passages in the records, describing 
the military valour of Gutta III, would have us believe that 
he was a powerful chieftain and a skilful warrior. 

The most important political event in the reign of 
Gutta was the Yadava-Hoysala war. There was an invasion 
against the Hoysalas in 1271 A, D. under the Yadava king 
Mahadeva. As Gutta III was the southern-most feudatory 
of the Yadavas, it is quite likely that he was compelled to- 
join his overlords against the Hoysalas. According to a 
Nagamahgala epigraph,’ the great Sevuna king Mahadeva 
was marching forth to the battle without fear, mounted on 
his elephant, when it refused to stand, and he had to take to 
his fine horse; but this also becoming frightened, he said in 
terror “Flight is best" (paldyauam Kukilam) and fled in one 
night. The Cannarayapatna record® adds the detail that^ 
having entered the battle, Mahadeva was unable to endure 
and, leaving his cavalry force, ran away in a night. In both 
these inscriptions, the name of Perumala-deva-dannayaka» 
the great general of Narasirhha III, is mentioned; and he is 
described as a source of “ security ’’ to his sovereign. 
It is said of him that he offered the lotus of the 
brave Ratnapala's head to the Goddess of Victory, 
and captured his Javanike (curtain or tent) and 
received the name Javanike Ndrdyana. Ratnapala was 
probably the general of the Sevunas, who lay dead on the 
field at the hands of Perumala. The Yadavas, however, did 
not give up all hopes. The army encamped for some time 

(1) Cor,, IV, Ng. 39. (2) ffp. Cor., V. Bl. 164, 166. 
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in the GattavolahnSd near Harihara.' After recruiting new 
' ddldiers evidently from the Gutta kingdom, the YSdavhs 
nnder the general SSluva Tikkama led a victorious 
■ expedition and invaded Dwarasamudra and brought 
back as tributes all kinds of wealth especially 
elephants and horses. These events happened 
in 1261, the year of Mahadeva's death, Mahadeva's 
successor Ramacandra renewed the attack on 
Dwarasamudra in 1276. We are told in Hoysala re¬ 
cords that with the assistance of Iruiigala and other powerful 
chiefs, Saluva Tikkama, the General of the Yadavas, invaded 
^he Hoysala territory.® It is quite possible that one of these 
powerful chieftains who are said to have joined Tikkama in 
the Hoysala records was Gutta 111. It is thus apparent 
that Gutta’s reign was one of protracted warfare. In spite 
of the Yadava success, the Hoysalas remained the masters 
of the Banavase Province.* Thus Gutta seems to have lost 
his Banavase na^, which were first added to the Gutta 
kingdom in the reign of his grand-father Vira-Vikrama- 
dityalll. 

We have no means to settle the exact year of Gutta's 
death. Nevertheless, we shall not be far from truth if we 
presume that he died in or about 1280. 

(1) Ep. Car,. Y, Co. m. (2) gp. Oar., XI, Dg. 59. 

(3) Sp. Oar., Vm,Sb. 45. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE END OF THE DYNASTY. 

The dynasty of the Guttas practically comes to an end 
^ith the death of Gutta III, A few years after his death, 
which seems to have occurred in about A. D, 1280, began 
the decline of the Yadava kingdom, which included the 
principality of Guttavolal. 

We do not know who succeeded Gutta III as the king 
of Guttavolal-nad. A Caudadampur inscription dated in 
A. D. 1265 mentions Hiriyadeva and Joyidgva III, the 
younger brothers of Gutta III who is here styled a 
MahamandalHvara, “lord of Ujjani, the best of towns, 
and born in the lineage of Candragupta.' This is the 
last Gutta record that has yet been discovered. As it refers 
to the reign of Gutta III, it does not help us in settling as to 
who succeeded him. Nevertheless, the mention of the two 
younger brothers is significant in asmuch as it may lead us 
to the presumption that the elder of them, namely, Hiriyadeva 
succeeded Gutta III. 

So then, the most important political event in the reign 
of Hiriyadeva was the renewal of the Hoysala-Yadava con¬ 
flict by Vira-Ballala III. This conflict had immediate effects 
on the Gutta kingdom as we shall presently see. This hap¬ 
pened after a few years following the defeat of the Yadavas 
by Alla-ud-din in 1294®. Vira-BallSla had by this time com¬ 
posed the differences existing between the two rival Hoy¬ 
sala kingdoms and had united all the territories under his 
rule. After this he decided to avail himself of the weakness 
of the Yadavas to make a bid for the suzerainty over the 

(1) Can, Dtsa Inscriptions, II, p. 494, refemd to by Dr. Fleet, Kana» 
nse Dynasties, p. 584. 

(S) Ferifhte-Brigge, I, 304-10. 
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Dekkan. Accordingly, beset out on an expedition and 
appears to have invaded the territories of the Guttas and the- 
Hangal Kadambas, the feudatories of the Yadavas. A 
viragal assigned to 1299 informs us that, while he marched 
on Hangal, he was plundering the enemy territory on his 
way.* It is thus apparent that the Hoysala king overran 
Guttavolal-nad which lay to the south of Hangal. 

It is quite natural that the Gutta and the Kadamba 
MahamandaiUvaras were helped by their Yadava overlords in 
their struggle against the Hoysalas. As a matter of fact, a 
Hoysala epigraph of 1305 speaks of Vira-Ballala III as 
marching against the Yadava Cakravarti, who had opened 
hostilities against the Hoysalas and had determined to 
capture their king^. But the Yadavas had soon to abandon 
this war for good on account of the fresh invasion of 
Devagiri by Malik Kafur. 

The conquest of Devagiri by the Muhammadans and 
the death of king Samkara at the hand of Malik KSfur 
marks the end of the Yadava Empire. This event happened 
in A. D. 1312. Onl}' two years before this, that is in 1310, 
Malik Kafur had continued his march to the south, and, 
having effected the conquest of Dvarasamudra, had returned 
to Delhi in A. D. 1311. As regards the route of this southern 
invasion, Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has rightly shown 
that Malik Kafur followed the road from “ Pandharpur to 
Bijapur, from Bijapur to Harihar, from Harihar to Hiriyiir 
and thence across from the main road to BanSvar and 
Halebid It, therefore, follows that Malik Kafur passed 
through the northern portion of Guttavolal-nad on whose 
frontiers the town of Harihar situated. All this must have 
had salutary effects on the Gutta kingdom. The great 
political confusion that arose in the Dekkan on account oi 

(11 Ep. Car., VIII, Sb. 45. (2) Ep. Oar.VlU, 15ft. 

(3) Aiyangar, South India and her Muhammadafi Invttdere^ 

pp. 101-101 
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this Muhammadan invasion seems to have proved fatal to 
the very existence of the Mahdmandalesvarian kingdoms of 
Karnataka. The defeat of the Hindu imperial dynasties 
like the Yadavas and the Hoysalas was a severe death-blow 
to the feudatory families of the Dekkan. The very 
existence of these feudatory states was based on the support 
of the more powerful kingdoms to which they were subordi¬ 
nate. Hence it is no wonder if we do not hear anything of 
the Guttas after the downfall of the Yadavas. 


The Guttas of Guttal. 


(2) MSgutta or MahSgutta 

I C. 1075-1090 

{%) Gutta 1 

I C. 1090-1108 

(3) Maila or MalUdeva 

J C. 1108-1139 

(4) Vira-VikramSditya I 

I 1139-1170 


(5) J5ma, Jomma or Gutta II 

Joyideval I 

1170-1181 


Taluval5devi 


Abavaditya 

(6) Vlra-Vikramaditya II 

I 1181-1225 


(7) Jovideva (8) VikramSditya III 

or Joyideva II C. 1250-1260. 


1225-C. 1250 


(9) Gutta III. Hiriyadeva, Joyideva III. 

C. 1060-1280. 1280-1312. 

Uote ,—Figure in the bracket denotes the number of the chapter. 
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PART IX. 


INTERNAL HISTORY. 




CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Extent of the Empire. 

Regarding the administrative system of the Mal^- 
mandalesvaras and their overlords, much information can be 
culled out of the lithic records so far discovered. In its 
greatest extent, the Calukyan Empire extended over a vast 
area not in the least insignificant even from the modern 
point of view. Speaking roughly, it comprised the whole 
of the Kannada country, a considerable portion of that 
part of the Dekkan which is now known as MaiSriistea, 
and the coastal Konkani tract called Goa. 

It was but natural that such an extensive empire was 
divided into many provinces. The greater portion of 
it was governed by the feudatory chiefs styled the MaM> 
mandalSsvaras, who were the members of great noble families 
enjoying a peculiar kind of political position which was 
neither complete independence amounting to full-fledged 
sovereignty, nor the complete subordination of the protected 
Native States of modern India. Though they recognised 
the overlordship of the paramount power, they were in¬ 
dependent monarchs in the sense that they possessed the 
right of waging war with one another, a right which is 
denied to the subsidiary States of to-day. 

The MahSmandalesvaras even occasionally " assumed an 
attitude which rendered it necessary for the panunonnt 
sovereign tp undertake operations against them and lednce 
them tb obedience." For instance, we are toW that the 
Hoysala MahamandalB^ara and the Goa>ICa^ndia. chief once 
ros^'itt'revcflt against* VfkramSdftfa VI whb.w^ some 

809 
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culty managed to keep them back in check.' The feudatory 
princes while acknowledging the authority of paramount 
sovereigns, evidently enjoyed a great amount of indepedence 
and frequently omitted to mention their supreme master in 
their records. According to Dr. Fleet, the expression 
“ sukhasamkathd viiwdadim rajjyam geyu ” 
aeJjseciao onwjo rt?oio3) should be rendered by “ruling with 
the pleasure of an agreeable or friendly interchange of 
communications (with the paramount sovereign)”®. 
This, we think, is not only as close a literal translation 
as is possible, but it would also conve}' the idea that the 
feudatory princes enjoyed the status of semi-in¬ 
dependence. This expression is found in the records of the 
Rattas,® the Sindas of Yelburga,* the Guttas of Guttal,* the 
Pandyas of Uccahgi,* and the Kadambas of Goa.^ 

The measure of independence which the feudatories 
enjoyed in maintaining a sufficiently large force of arms is 
manifest from the fact that the Hoyasala Mahamandalesvara 
Visnu-Vardhan once invaded Uccahgi and the Belvola country, 
and carried his arms as far to the north as to bathe his horse 
in the waters of the river Krsna.** And it was only through 
the instrumentality of another Mahamandalesvara, namely, 
the Sinda chief Acugi II, that the invasion was stopped.® 
That some of these chiefs were very powerful can be easily 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions, Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, 
J,B.B.R.A,S„ XI, p. 247. 

<2.1 FUet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 428, 

(3) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti^ 
and Belgaum, JM.BM.A.S., X, p. 252. 

(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains^ 
J.B,B.RXS., XI p. 286, 

(5) P,8, and 0, C, Inscriptions, No. 109. 

(6) P, 8, and O, C, Inscriptions,0^109, 

(7) Fleet, Inscriptions, Relating to the Kadamha of Ooa, 

IX; 297. ' ^ 

iSy Ind. Xnf., II, p. 302. 

<9) Fleet, IHsc/iptjt^s Relating to the Sindavamsa ^ GhieftainSr 
Xb.B,B,A, 8., Xi pp. 234. 244 and 260, 
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gathered from the achievements of the]Sinda prince just 
mentioned, who is recorded to have pursued and prevailed 
against the Hoysala, took Gove, put Laksma to fight in war, 
valorously followed after Pandya, dispersed at all times the 
Malapas, seized upon the Kohkan, gave Gove and Uppina- 
katte to the flames, and like a demon, swallowed up and 
vomitted forth a certain Bhoja'. It is true that Acugi was 
backed by his Emperor Vikrama. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that Acugi, though only a chief, possessed a mighty 
army, the existence of which further implies that he was 
left free in the act of maintaining a large military force. 
What was true of Acugi was also true of other Maha- 
mandalesvaras. 

This important conquest of Acugi also indicates that 
either the Kadambas of Goa, the Pandyas, and the Silaharas 
of Karad joined with the Hoysalas in some general conspi¬ 
racy against their sovereign, or else they took advantage 
of the Hoysala invasion to raise disturbances on their own 
account. In either case, it becomes clear that the feudatory 
chiefs were to a great extent immune from the central 
■control even under so powerful an emperor as Vikramaditya. 
It may be said that the whole Calukyan Empire was a 
loose confederacy unique in itself, whose principle object 
was perhaps to check the tide of the Cola invasions, 
and protect the integrity and independance of the 
Kannada country. The Calukyas and their feudatories, 
being the permanent inliabitants of Karnataka, must have 
felt a deep love for its culture ; and hence must have will¬ 
ingly wielded themselves into a federation for the preserva¬ 
tion of Kannada culture. That feeling of provincialism was 
so much roused in this period is manifest from the fact that 
almost all the inscriptions are written in Kannada and not 
in Sanskrit as in the earlier period. The feeling was so 
strong that we come across pure Kannada official designa- 


(1) IWi.. 
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tions 9uch as Ndda-hegga(}e, Maneverga^e, Hiriya-heggader 
Kaditoverggade and Hadapadava, propularly used for the 
first time. The Cola kings were hated not only for their 
being in deadly enmity with the Calukyas, but also for their 
being the members of a non-Kannada nationality. Thus for 
example, the Gawarwad inscription of Somesvara II calls the 
Cola monarch Rajendra a “deadly sinner the Tivula, styled, 
the Pandyacola."* Tivula is a bye-form of the common 
word Tigula meaning A Tamil. 

The Mahamandalesvaras. 

The MaMmandallkvaras had their own family ensigns 
and emblems and were entitled to the honour of the Panca- 
Mahdsabda. These designations and emblems further imply 
that for all practical purposes the feudatory chiefs were 
sovereigns in their respective territories. The Pan^ca- 
MahakabdUy which denotes the sounds of five great musical 
instruments, was a special mark of distinction to persons of 
high rank and authority. These five great instruments are 
the Srnga, Tammata, Sankha, Bberi, and Jayaghanta as 
enumerated by a Lihgayat writer*. Besides these, there 
are inscriptional references to certain specific musical instru¬ 
ments which were the special privileges of the respective 
Mahdtncm^cilekvaras. Thus for example, the Ratta chieftains 
were heralded by the sounds of trivall-turya nirgho^ana,^ 
while the Kadambas of Goa had the epithet permaUiturya- 
nirghdsana*. 

Thfc feudatory chiefs seemed to have been surrounded 
by poihp, dignity and oriental ostentation with which the 
ancient nfoharchy was generally associated! A contem^r- 

(1) Ep. Ind.. XV. p. 245. 

(?f Ind*Aid., ^p, 96, to bjf Mr. Pfiatak. 

(ijf^ RilaHng 'to the Edtfa Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J. Bn B, B. A* 8.^ X, p. 268. 

(i) Inde Ant.p Xf, p. 273. 
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ary Kannada poet gives us a graphic description of a royal 
procession as he saw it in his own day. It runs thus: 

While the dancing girls of the harem, rising behind, came 
waving cawris on both sides, while white umbrellas, the 
pali-ketana banner, and the banners bearing the figures of a 
moon, a sun, a lion, a tiger, an alligator, and a fish, and 
other signs of royalty were flowing before; while the five 
great musical instruments and the auspicious drums were being 
sounded; and while the heralds, bards, and beggars, and poor 
and helpless people, were being presented with gifts to 
their satisfaction, Vidyuccora proceeded to the Caityalaya 
adorned with a thousand summits, alighted from the state 
elephant, went thrice round a basadi, bowed to the god 
and spoke thus It will be remembered that the present- 
day Dasara procession of the Mysore Maharaja does not very 
much differ in its nature from the ancient one above. 

The term Mahdmandalehara was, of course, generally 
applied to the great hereditary chiefs. But it would also 
appear from some inscriptions that the designation, in a few 
cases, was given to high-born generals as a special favour. 
It should not, however, be supposed that all those who were 
styled Mahama7idale$v*^vd,s were of the same political status 
and rank. It is true that the famous families such as the 
Sindas, the Rat^s, the Guttasand the Pandyas were all equal 
to one another so far as their relations with paramount 
sovereign were concerned. Nevertheless, we come across 
a few “ Mahamandalesvaras "who are reported to have been 
subordinate not to the emperors but to those feudatory 
chiefs whom we may now style the major Mahamandalesvaras.® 
Thus for instance) a certain Mahamandalesvara is recorded 
to have been ruling the Kogali Five Hundred as a sub¬ 
ordinate to the Mahamandalesvara Tribhuvanamalla Pandya -,. 

(1) Ind. Arit., XII, p. 96, quoted by Mr. Pathak. 

it) Ep. Car,, VII. 8k, 136, 225.184, 30. 

(8) South Ind, Ep„ 1915, B. 450 
40 
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one MahStnandalesvara NScidevarsa was the 
subordinate of the 'Mahamandalesvara Pratapa Jagadekamalla 
Pandya'. It may also be noted that the major Maha- 
mandalgsvara is sometimes termed, though occasionally, a 
mere Mandalika or Mandalesvara®. This was perhaps done 
with a view to avoid the inconvenience that arose in pro¬ 
nouncing that grand-eloquent but lengthy term. 

A substantial portion of the Kuntala country was 
governed by these feudatory princes, each ruling his own 
hereditary domain as a monarch. The Silaharas of southern 
Kohkan held the territory now occupied by the Ratnagiri 
District. The Silaharas of northern Kohkan ruled in the 
neighbourhood of Kolhapur and the Silaharas of Karad were 
in charge of the Karahata Province which included the 
southern part of the present day Satara district and the 
extreme north of the Belgaum District. It should be noted 
that these three branches did not rule concurrently but at 
diflferent times. Then came the Rattas who, as we have 
already seen, were the hereditary governors of the Kundi 
Three-thousand Province with its capitals, Saundatti and 
Belgaum. The Kadambas of Hanagal were in charge of the 
Dharwar District, while the Kadambas of Goa ruled the 
present day Portuguese territory, the North Kanara District 
and a small portion of land that extended above the gh5ts. 
The Sindas of Yelburga held the territory which is now 
represented by the eastern parts of the Bijapur and the 
DharwSr Districts, the northern part of the Bellary District 
and a considerable portion of the Nizam Karnataka. The 
Sindas of Kurgodu ruled over a greater part of the Bellary 
•district. The Pandyas of Uccahgi ruled the NolambavSdi 
Province corresponding to the Chitaldroog district.- The 
•Outtas were the masters of Guttavolalu, a small territory 
aiow represented by the Karajgi and RSnebennur TSlukas of 

(1) Jbtd.. 1919, B.264 

(8) Sp. Ind^ XV, p. 118. 
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the Dhaarwar District. The Sindas of Belagavarti ruled 
the territory round their capital, now corresponding to the 
Honnali Taluka of the Shimoga District and also a portion 
of Ranebennur. The Senavaras held the Western part of 
the Kadur district, while the Santaras ruled over the San- 
talige Province, which corresponds generally to the present 
Tirthahalli Taluka and neighbouring parts. And finally, 
the Hoysala Mahamandalesvaras ruled over an e.vtensive 
territory which extended over the greater portions of the 
Hassan and Kadur districts. 

The Mahamandalesvaras were the powerful guardians 
of the Calukyan Empire inspite of the fact that some of them 
occasionally sought for an opportunity to throw off the yoke 
of their emperor. Their function was not only administra¬ 
tive in its character but military as well. They governed the 
country in times of peace and commanded the army in times 
of war. We have already seen how the Sinda chief Acugi 
devoted his life and energ)' to the preservation of the 
great empire. The early Hoysalas in their capacity of 
feudatory chiefs were ever ready to stem the tide of 
Cola invasions, Ereyanga Hoysala, says an epigraph, was a 
powerful right hand to the Calukyas'. He is recorded to 
have defeated the Cola king and plundered his capital.® 
The Uccaiigi chief Vijaya Pandya is stated to have 
subdued Male and gave it to the Calukyas.® Again an 
inscription of 1121 tells us that “ to break the pride of the 
Cola, to harass Andhra, to cease Kalinga to fall, to frighten 
and attack the Anga, Vahga and MSgadha kings, to conquer 
MalavS in battle, to trample on the famous Gurjjara,— 
Pandya Bhupala is alone sufficient, such was the confidence 
in him of the emperor Vikrama.^ Though the chief’s power 
is evidently exaggerated, we cannot escape the conclusion 

(1) j&p. Cor. VII, Sh. 64. 

(2) Ibid. ' ; 

(3) Cor., XI, Dg. 167, 

(4) Ep. Car,, XI, Dg. 167. 
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that he was considered a piller of strength supporting the 
Empire. It seems that the Emperors retained full con¬ 
fidence in their faithful Mahamandalesvaras. It was on 
account of the active support of the feudatories that the 
Empire became all the more powerful throughout the long 
period that extended over two centuries. 

Territorial Divisions. 

The Empire was divided into many divisions and sub¬ 
divisions for administrative purposes. One peculiar feature 
of these divisions was that figures were attached to each 
name denoting the division. Thus for instance, we come 
across the Belvola 300, the Kukkanur 30, the Kundi 3,000 
the ICisukad 70 and so on. As to the meaning of these 
numerical figures, there is difference of opinion among 
scholars. Mr. Rice is of the opinion that these divisions 
commonly had their revenue value attached to the name 
and further remarks that the figure indicated the niskas.^ 
The Imperial Gazetteer says that these numbers refer to their 
revenue capacity. It also suggests that they refer to the 
number of the Nads or districts^. The latter view can be 
easily discarded. For it is impossible to maintain that there 
were 7^ lakhs rvdds in Rattapadi or 30,000 districts in the 
Kundi province. Dr. S. Krishnasvami Iyengar remarks : “The 
figures attached to each name seem to indicate either the 
revenue paid or the value of the produce, as is customary 
even now in certain localities ... Dr. Fleet takes them to 
stand for the number of townships in the division, in spite 
of apparent exaggeration. This does not find support in 
existing practice, which clearly indicates that it is either 
revenue, or income or sometimes the; quantity of seed re¬ 
quired!* Dr. Fleet’s view that the figure denotes the num¬ 
ber of villages seems to be the correct one. In a Ratta 

(1) Rice, Mysore and Coorgfrom Inscriptions, p. 174. 

<8) Imperial Gazetteer, Vol, X, p, 291. note. 

Ayengar* Ancient India, p. 76, Foot-note. 
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inscription it is expressly stated that the Venugrame- 
seventy contained seventy villages.* Similarly, we are 
told in another inscription that the two provinces of Bel- 
vola and Puligere jointly comprised six hundred 
villages.® Moreover, if we believe the revenue theory, 
it becomes very difficult to hold the view that the 
revenue never fluctuated. The opinion of Mr. Rice that 
they indicate the niskas cannot be supported for the reason 
that taxes were not usually collected in money. As regards 
the seed theory of Dr. Iyengar, it cannot be accepted as 
sound for the simple reason that the quantity of seed must 
vary with the different kinds of corn. It is not also possible 
to think that each province was sown with only one kind of 
corn. Considering all these improbabilities and practical 
impossibilities, we are inclined to support the view of Dr. 
Fleet who has inscriptional evidence on his side. It is true 
that the numbers are sometimes grossly exaggerated. Thus 
for example, the province of Nolambavadi 32,000, which 
more or less represents the modern Chitaldroog District with 
a portion of Bellary, cannot be expected to have contained 
as many as 32,000 villages. It seems quite probable that the 
number was simply traditional in certain cases. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is safe to presume that the number of villages in each 
territorial division or province was ascertained. 

It appears that the system of dividing and sub-dividing 
the country into circles of tens, twenties, hundreds and 
thousands was followed. It might be naturally expected 
that major divisions such as the Kundi 3000, Nolambavadi 
32,000, Banavase 12,000; Halasige 12,000 were subdivided 
into smaller units like the Venugrame 70, Masavadi 140 
Havye 500 and Narayahgal 12. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Batta Chieftains of Scmndatti 
and Belgaim, J. B. B. B. A. 8. X. p, 252. 

(2) Jwd., XV. p. 396. 
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Mahasamantadhipatis. 

The Emperor appointed the imperial officers styled the 
Mahasamantadhipatis, who were entrusted with the 
collection of the imperial dues like the perjjuhka, Va^dard- 
vula and the bilkode. These governors saw to the proper 
defence of kingdom and kept an eye over the actions of the 
Mahamandalesvaras. They generally belonged to high noble 
families and were often entitled to the honour of Paiicarm- 
hdsabda.' The office of the Mahasamantadhipati was both 
military and civil. Sometimes they discharged many func¬ 
tions according to their capacity and degree of loyalty. 
Thus the Mahasamantadhipati Bhivanayya was the Great 
August General, the High Minister, Steward of the House¬ 
hold, Provincial Registrar, and Administrator of the Palisige 
Twelve-Thousand.® Similarly, Eraga was the Great August 
General, the High Minister, and the Steward Household.* 
Another Mahasamantadhipati is called a Dandanayaka.* 
Again the Mahasamantadhipati Mahadevarasa was the 
Karituragapatta-Sahani (groom of the head-trappings of 
elephants and horses) and the Manevergade and the 
Dandanayaka.* 

It seems that care was taken to appoint only men of 
high qualifications to these important posts. They were 
not only efficient in their official duty, but were men of 
high culture. For instance, Eremayya was “ gallant to the 
lady, the art of literature, bee to the lotus-face of Sarasvati 

.and a jewel in the ear of Sarasvati.”® Again Bhivanayya 

is described as a "bestower of desirable reward upon cul¬ 
tured and agreeable persons.”^ 

(1) Ep. Car., VIII. 8b. 474, 476, 70 ; E. I„ V, pp. 63. 280 and 
XVI, P.34, 

(*) Ep. Ind., XVI, pp. 34-35. (3) Ibid, p, 63. 

(4) Ep. Ind, V, p. JSO. (5) Ep. Ind., p. 234. 

(6) Ep. Ind.., XVI. p.6i. 

(7) Ep. Ind. XVI, p. 34. 
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These high officials enjoyed certain important 
rights. We are told that a certain Mahasamantadhi- 
pati could remit the whole tax of Vaddaravula to be paip 
either by the individuals or corporations. This he could 
do without the consent of the king.’ But there is reason to 
believe that this right was not frequently used. It seems 
that it was exercised only on such occasions when it was tco 
late to receive the royal sanction. We have epigraphical 
references to show that grants were usually made after 
consulting the Emperor. 


Kingship. 

Coming to the head of the government both Imperial 
and Mahamandalesvarian, we find that the king was the 
absolute head of the state in theory. The republcian form 
of government was unknown to Karnataka. It is true that 
we come across some republics in North India in Buddhistic 
and Pre-Buddhistic times. Mr. Jayaswal suggests that 
monarchy was a Dravidian institution borrowed by the 
Aryans.® Anyhow, the common form of Govornment in 
Ancient India either North or South was undoubtedly 
monarchy. Kingship in ancient Karnataka was hereditary. 
But there is every reason to believe that in very early 
times, when the Kannadigas were living in tribal polity, 
kingship was elective. The Kannada word Arasu which 
means king, gives the meaning to choose when used 
as a verb. This clearly shows that at a time when the 
Kannada language was in the state of formation, kingship 
in Karnataka was elective and not hereditary as it came to 
be in later times. Similarly, the Kannada word dfu, which 
means a servant, gives the meaning to rule when used as a 
verb. This again shows that the king was looked upon as a 
naere servant of the people. This was because his power 

(1) Ep. Car., vn. Sfc, 13. 

(2) Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, part II, pp. 4-5. 
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and importance depended on the sweet will of his tribal 
community which had elected him a king or a servant to 
look after the well-being of its members. Hence the king 
was a servant. But later on when the people reached the 
agricultural and industrial stages, they must have felt the 
necessity of surrendering some of their powers to a strong 
leader. This in course of time led to one man’s rule which 
in its turn gave rise to hereditary monarchy. The king now 
ceased to be considered as a mere servant. He was raised 
to the position of a real ruler and consequently came to be 
called a Dore or 04eyan, the master. 

Thus the king in Calukyan Karnataka was an autocrat 
in theory. But in practice he was not so. The ministers 
exercised great influence over him, and hence it was 
difficult for the king to disregard their opinion. The king 
could not be absolute in the circumstances in which he was 
placed. His power was so limited by a system of checks and 
balances, the minister, the religious preceptor and the public 
opinion that he dared not to misuse his rights. In case the 
king turned to be oppressive, which was contrary to the 
religious and moral traditions of his crown and country, the 
people did not hesitate to rise in revolt. For instance, we 
are told in a Sorob inscription that fifty na^s once rose in 
rebellion against Bira Santara, the king of SSntalige.* 'We 
all know that the emperor Bijjala had to lose both his crown 
and head in a civil war that ensued in the city. 

According to an inscription of about 1075, the three 
attributes of royal power were (I) the capacity to 
rule, (II) to give advise and (III) to carry on war 
with energy.® Again a Calukyan inscription describes 
the king as one “ who levied taxes for the protection 
-of all the world.”* It is thus clear that the paternal 


(1) Ep. Car., VIII, 8b, 477. 

(2) My$. Arch. Dept., 1928 No. 103. ■ 

(3) JWd, p. 74. 
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principle of monurchy, which was so sacred to the 
Kautiliya Arlhakastrcij was recognised in the Calukyan 
times. The king looked upon his subjects as his children. 
Just as a father would care for the good and welfare of his 
children, so also the king was expected to bestow his atten¬ 
tion on the progress of the state. Besides, the king ruled 
the land according to the well-established laws of the realm. 
If he failed in his duty the public dared to protest against 
his action, and thus bring him back to his senses. 

We are told in an inscription that a place by name 
Saligrama was originally called Salipura ; but subsequently 
owing to the misrule of one of the kings it was known as 
Avicarapura.' From this fact it is evident that if the rule 
of a monarch was found oppressive and tyrannical, the 
people had the courage to protest against and even to change 
the name of the king’s capital. Unfortunately we do not 
know the name of the king who was thus responsible for 
causing the name of the town to be changed. 

The king was expected to lead the army in times of 
war.*'^ He was a tower of strength. He had to develop his 
body so as to make it fit for the affairs of the state.*’ The 
characteristics of a just ruler, as can be gathered from 
inscriptions were to command the army heroically on the 
field of battle, to protect those who sought for his protection, 
to behave as a brother to the wives of otlier men, and to 
protect the virtuous and punish the wicked. The qualities 
of a typical king are described in a Ratta inscription which 
says that king Sena was "'resplendent being possessed of 
an army that was terrible by reason of its valour, ever 
enjoying the embraces of the goddess of knowledge, beloved 
husband of the lovely woman Authority, possessed of a 
large court, shining with a lustre like that of a sun, very 

(1) Mys. Arch, D^pt., 1912.13, p. 16. 

(2) Inscriptions Relating Urthe Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J, B, B. R, A, X., p. 229. 

(3» Ep. Car., VII, Sh, 4. 
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generous, very haughty, the leader of the forces in the battle-^ 

field.and the friend of learned men The three saktis 

or powers which the king was expected to possess were the 
qualities of majesty, perseverance and counsel.* The king 
was also supposed to be acquainted with the six gunas or the 
six divine attributes namely, wisdom, creative energy, power, 
all-sufficiency, might and glory.* It is true that these were 
the characteristics of rather an ideal king than those of an 
ordinary one. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that 
these lofty ideals must have impressed the kings who must 
have tried to act according to them. 

The Manasolldsa describes the duties and obligations 
of a true king. It says that the king should possess truth¬ 
fulness, energy, blue-blood-virtue, youth, alertness, ability, 
mastery over vassals, courage and fine personality. If he 
failed to have the last mentioned qualification, he would be 
despised by women and servants. He had to win the good 
wishes of his subjects. He should show them that he is the 
fit person in whom they could repose their confidence. He 
should further ensure them their safety. Hence he should 
naturally be generous, ready to forgive and forget, sweet in 
speech, liberal to those who seek his protection, a true 
appreciator of merit, just, respectful towards elders, compas¬ 
sionate, a lover of the subjects and their welfare and lastly 
adventurous in spirit, industrious, cheerful, and above all 
truthful, honest and sensible.* 

Besides the checks explained above, there was an addi¬ 
tional safeguard to the wayward actions of the king in the 
class of learned men and religious preceptors who 
gave him counsel from time to time. The poets too had 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Raft a Chieftains of Saundatfi 
and Belgaum, J, B, B,R. A, S.^ X, p. 229. 

(2) Ibid^v.Z^i. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Shrigondekar, Manasollasa, p. 29. slokas 2 to 9, cited by Mr. Pai, 
The Chalukyas of Kalyani (Unpublished Thecis), p. 406. 
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the privilege to tender their good counsel. Kings in 
ancient times could not be immune from the influence of 
poets. They took delight in holding assemblies "that were 
made charming by listening to many excellent ^ew poems.” ' 
The kings acquainted themselves with writings on the art of 
government.* Besides, Kautillya Arthdsdtra, Bhusanar- 
yaka’s works relating to politics were studied.® 

The tremendous influence that a powerful religious pre¬ 
ceptor could wield over the king and the administration is 
manifest from a Ratta inscription which says that the royal 
spiritual preceptor Municandradeva, through his close 
acquaintance with the treatises on the use of weapons, 
became the instructor of Laksmideva. Through subduing 
many kingdoms he became the anointer of other kings. 
While Laksmideva "was firmly enduring,” he “made the 
earth all of one standard of morality through his adminis¬ 
tration, persued with the excellent might of his arm the 
hostile kings, being a very lion to the elephants that were 
his enemies”. Worthy of respect, Municandradgva sur¬ 
passed all others in his capacity for administration.* 

The Capital and the Court 

The royal city was a place of splendour and magni¬ 
ficence. It was " pleasing on account of all its riches and 
enjoyments The buildings stood in extensive parks 
studded with great variet)' of trees and shrubs®. It was 
" large and resplendent as being full of all the means of 
accomplishing pleasure ”®. 

(1) ihid. 

{%) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J, B. B, R, A, S, X, p. 252. 

(S) Ind. V. p. 49. 

(4) FWet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J, B, B. R,A,S., X, pp. 274-75. 

(5) Ibid., p. 253. 

(6) Ibid., p. 252, 
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The imperial as well as the Mahamandalesvarian court 
was maintained with great pomp and dignity. A king true 
to his tradition possessed a saptdnga which included a 
learned man, Ijerald, songster, poet, jester, historian and the 
reader of the Puranas'. 

Besides the usual capital, some kings must have main¬ 
tained a sanitorium. It has been expressly stated in a 
Davanagere incription that Vijaya Pandya had a pleasure 
house among the sandal trees on the slopes of the Malaya 
mountains^. 

The royal enjoyments, as recorded in the Manasulldsa, 
are a beautiful palace, wrestling, cock-fighting, bringing up 
of dogs, poetry, music, dancing etc. The last class comprises 
spots in gardens and fields, or on mountains and sand¬ 
banks, games, enjoyment in the company of women etc.*. 
Vikramdnkadevdcarila affords a vivid description of the 
kings’ amusements. In the morning the king and the queen 
took walks in the gardens. “ Later the whole harem was 
called out and the women amused themselves and the king 
with gathering flowers and fruits from trees and creepers 
Then they took their bath in a tank. “ Finally in the even¬ 
ing after enjoying the bright moon-light and after making a 
fresh toilet, the whole party sat down to a banquet at which 
sura or niadhu, a highly intoxicating drink, flowed in 
streams This picture, as gathered from the Mmasvlldsa 
and the Carita, does not perhaps hold good in the case of 
Jaina monarchs, though it is a faithful picture of life led by 
a Hindu king. A Jaina inscription expressly states tliat such 
recreations such as gaming, hunting, eating flesh, associa¬ 
ting with courtesans, ram-fighting and cock-fighting were for¬ 
bidden royal amusements*. The inscription also lays stress 

(1) Ihid. (2) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 5. 

(3) Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, p. 89. 

(4) Buhler, Vikramankadeva Charita^ Intro., p. 40. 

<5) Ibid. (6) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Raita Chieftains of 
Saundatti & Belgaum, J, B, B. R, A. S,^ X. p. 334. 
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on leading a religious life and extols those kings who were 
devoted to giving gifts to world renowned saints and learned 
men'. 


Y uvaraja 

It was an usual custom among kings to nominate one 
of his sons or younger brothers as Yuvarajal This 
was partly done in order to be relieved of the burden of 
bearing the toil and turmoil of the kingdom all alone 
in old age and partly to initiate the successor in 
all the mysteries of state craft, so as to enable him to 
maintain the prestige and continue the traditions of the 
family. We learn from the Kalholi inscription that Karta- 
vir)'a IV Ratta was assisted in the government by his 
younger brother the Yuvaraja Mallikarjuna “ who supported 
the heavy burden of the earth ” (kingdom).* The same fact 
is repeated in a Belgaum inscription which says that Karta- 
virya IV, in company with his younger brother, the Heir- 
Apparent Prince Mallikarjuna was enjoying the delights of 
empire in the camp at Venugrama*. The Pattadakal ins¬ 
cription shows that in A. D. 1163, Permadi Sinda's younger 
brother Cavunda II, in conjunction with the princes 
(KumSras), that is to say his sons Acugi III and Permadi II, 
was ruling the Kisukadu-seventy and other districts^. 
It is to be noted that none of the sons had been yet chosen 
as a Y''uvaraja. They ruled the country as Kumaras. It was 
usually the eldest son that was nominated the heir-apparent. 
But there is every reason to believe that the reigning mon¬ 
arch could sometimes nominate any younger son, if the 
elder proved unfit for the high post. For instance, Bilhana 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti dt 
Belgaum^ J, B, Bt R, A, 5., X, p. 234. 

(2) J6icZ.p. 230. 

(3) £p, Ind., XIII, p. 25. 

(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa chieftains, J, B, B* 
R, A. S., Xr, p. 272. 
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tells us that the eyes of Ahavamalla turned naturally to the 
more talented and better-fitted Vikrama when he wanted to 
nominate his successor. Hence the king made up his mind 
to appoint Vikrama as Yuvaraja in preference to his eldest 
son Somesvara. But Vikrama thought that the dignity of 
Yuvaraja belonged more naturally to the elder and there¬ 
fore refused to deviate from the time-honoured custom. 
Finally, Vikrama not moved by all his exhortions, Ahava¬ 
malla reluctantly raised Somesvara to the dignity of 
Yuvaraja'. 

The Yuvaraja was often entrusted with responsible 
duties like those of attack and defence, and it seems that he 
discharged his functions with ability and success with which 
he justified the confidence placed in him®. He sometimes 
had a province in his entire charge and sometimes acted as 
viceroy*. 


The Chief queen. 

The chief queen was an important personage in the 
Calukyan system of administration. It appears that she 
was invested with some sort of executive power in the 
State. The queen, sitting by the side of the king and his 
ministers, appears in a frieze of Visnuvardhana’s darbdr as 
depicted in the Belur temple. Many queens are recorded 
to have been taking active part in public life, especially in 
the act of managing great educational institutions of the 
day*. 

Queens as Rulers. 

One peculiar feature of the Calukyan polity was that 
the queens were ruling over districts. Thus, DSmalSdevi, 

(1) Buhler, Vikravianka-Deva^Charita, III, 26-59. 

(2) Karmarkar, Chalukya Administration, Karnataka Historical 
view, Vol. I, p. 36. 

<3) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 305. (4) /nrf. Ant, XIX. p. 273, etc. 
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the senior wife of Cavunda II (Sinda), is recorded to have 
been exercising local powers of government at Pattadakal*. 
jayabbe, the younger wife of the Kadamba Mahamandale- 
svara of Hangal, was ruling at Ajjadi with the help of a 
certain governor Ketaladevi, the queen of Somesvara I, 
was managing the excellent agrahara of Ponnavada^. Lak- 
smidevi, the piriyarasi of Vikramaditya VI, is mentioned as 
ruling the eighteen agraharas and the town of Dambal*. 
Malayamatidevi, another of Vikramas wives, was governing 
the district attached to the agrahara of Piriyakeriyur*. Similar 
instances can be multiplied. It seems that a sort of political 
education was imparted to girls of ruling classes in this 
period. 

Departments. 

Many departments of the administration are mentioned 
and many officials of different grades are referred to. We 
learn from some inscriptions that there was an officer called 
Bdhattaraniyogi, the lord over seventy-two departments.® 
The existence of this officer indicates that there were 
seventy-two departments. Unfortunately we have no evi¬ 
dence to understand the nature and scope of each of these 
departments. It might be that the number was simply 
traditional. Nevertheless, from the long lists of officials 
often mentioned in the inscriptions, it may be presumed 
that the administrative macliinery under the Calukyas was 
a highly systematised one. 

Sandhi-vigarhin. 

The Mahasandhivigrahin, or the chief minister for peace 
and war is frequently mentioned. It will be remembered 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to tfie fiindavamsa^ Chieftains, 
J. B, R. A. S., Xh P. 272. 

(2) Moraes, Kadamba Kula, pp. 199-100. 

(3) Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 273. (4) Ibid,, X p. 280. 

<5) Fleet. Kanarese Dynasties, pp, 448-49, 
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that this important officer existed even during the rule of the 
early Calukyas.' Mahdsandhivigrahin is generally referred 
to as Herisandhi-vigrahin in the inscriptions of the later 
Calukyas.* The Calukyan Empire was divided into two 
halves for the purposes of foreign policy. Karnataka proper 
formed the southern half, while the northern non-Kannada 
portion was the other half. The foreign secretary for the 
Karnataka was known by the designation Kannada-sandhi- 
vigrahin,'^ while the secretary for the northern division was 
called Lata-sandhi-vigrahin.* 

It appears that the Heri-Sandhi-vigrahin was generally 
a person who had first served as one of the under¬ 
secretaries for foreign affairs. We are told that a certain 
Bammanayya was raised to the dignity of Heri-Lata- 
Karnata-Sandhivigrahin from his post of Kannada-Sandhi- 
Vigrahin.* We also come across the designation Kannada- 
Heri-Lata-Sandhi-Vigrahin.* All these different terms clearly 
imply that there was a gradation of officers us Juniors and 
Seniors. Sometimes the governorship of provinces such as 
Kundi, Tarddavadi, Banavase, and Palasige was also held by 
these officers. For instance, the above mentioned Bamma¬ 
nayya is mentioned as governing the Banavasi province in the 
year A. D. 1143 when he was holding the post of Heri-Lata- 
Kannada-Sandhi-vigrahin.' It is really interesting to note 
that some of these officials were even authorised to use the 
insignia of Royalty. It is said that one, Revana, who was 
appointed the Heri-sandhivigrahin by Sbmesvara II, was 
given the authority to use the insignia of royalty by 
VikramSditya VI.* It seems that this important officer 

(1) Ep. Ind., XV. p. 92; Ind. Ant., V. P. 49; Afy^ire Arch. Dept., 192« 

p. 57. 

(2) Ind, Ant., VI, p. 85. 

(3) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 144. 

(4) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 457. 

(5) Ep„ Ind., XII, p. 271. 

(6) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, pp. 457-458. 

(7) Ihid. p. 485. (8) Ibid. p. 458. 
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was a person equipped with high learning and one who was 
fully informed in the knowledge of his duties. We are 
told that Ravideva obtained the office of Lata-Sandhi- 
Vigrahin from Sumesvara I, “ having gained his approval bj' 
the splendour of his vast learning Ravideva, says the 
inscription, has dignity without conceit, learning without 
error, purity without addiction to the wives of other men, 
splendour without blemish, power without sin, rise of great¬ 
ness of learning without its being feared by anj .* These 
were the characteristics of a model Sandhivigrahin, 

The Manasollasa has interesting verses on the quali¬ 
fications of a Sandhivigrahika. It rules thus : 

“ The ideal Sandhivigrahika is one who is bold, wise, 
and proficient in all the languages, who knows fully 
well the essence of war and peace, and who is well versed 
in scripts and able to read them out. He must also know 
the principles of six-fold systems, must be able to recognise 
the divisions of the time and place, must know the income 
and expenditure of the state, and acquaint himself with the 
peoples and the products of the land. Above all, he must 
be a person mindful of saving money and able to distinguish 
between good and bad, and be a master of all actions 

The Minister. 

The minister was known by different names such as 
Mahapradhana,* Mantri* or Saciva.® He was the most 
important of the royal officers. According to a Sikarpur 
inscription, the minister is considered as the bearer of the 
burden of administrative affairs, and the promoter of the 
kingdom.^. We are told that the minister Baciraja of 
Kartavirya IV obtained distinction on account of his policy 

(1) Znd.Xll].,p. 287. (2) Wrf.. P. 288. 

(3) Sbrigondekar. Manasollasa, p. 40, slokaa, 127-30. 

(4) South Ind. Ep„ No. 337 of 1920. 

(.5) ShrigondekBr,0,C..p. 34. (6) Ep. Ind.Xlll, p. iO. 

(7) Ep. Car., VII, 8k., 136. 
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which was aimed at the advancement of the kingdom.' To 
the king a true minister was a vision of the lore of state* 
craft in times of consideration, a keen missile of victory in 
the field of stern battle, and a minister of amusement in 
time of sport, says a Ratu record.® Bicana, the prime* 
minister of Kartavirya IV, was considered as a successful 
counsellor owing to his attraction of ^worthy men, control 
over those whom he loved, facinating influence over friends, 
extirpation of the wicked, maintenance of the dignity of all 
other ministers, and hatred of all evil designs.* 

The minister was the king’s right hand in administrative 
matters. Hence Somesvara says that the Mantri should 
have sound knowledge of politics and finance. He should 
be brave, clever, righteous, sensible, secretive, firm, devoted, 
unprejudiced, and worldly-wise. Moreover, the minister 
should be a native and not a foreigner.* 

Other Officers. 

An inscription of Somesvara III mentions the following 
officers; Mahdpradhdna ox Vciq prime minister, Antahpurd- 
dhyakaa or the superintendent of the harem, KarituragOr 
sahana-vergadc ox the minister for elephants, forces and 
cavalry, Srikarantim ox the chief accountant, Herisandivhig- 
rahi or the senior minister for foreign affairs, Pasdpita or the 
master of the robes, Senddhipati or the general, Manevergga^e 
or the palace controller, Hcupipadava, the bearer of the betel- 
pouch, Kac^Uavergga^e or the secretary for correspondence, 
the Rdjddhyakm ox the king’s representative and the Dan^~ 
ndyaha, or the master of the staff.® 

Besides these, we come across the Dharniddhikdrinp the 
chief superintendent of religious affairs. 

This post was held in A. D. 1098 by one Sdmesvara 
Bhatta, who was a learned and eminent ?gv§di BrShmana* 

(1) £?. Jn(i, XIII, pp. 24-25. (2) IWd., p. 33. m I5«i., (>. 26. 

(4) Shrigondekar, Manasollaa, pp. 33-34, Blokas. 52*59. 

(5) South Ind. Ep., 1921, 440 of 1920. (6) Ep. Ind., XV. p. 349. 
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Somesvara was also raised to the rank of a high 
minister, with the tokens of royalty. The inscrip¬ 
tion is eloquent over his many virtues, his high rank in 
the royal palace, his mastery of sacred and secular 
learning, his pious practices and his beneficence, 
especially in the foundation of charity houses, 
Brahmanic endowments and monasteries for Vedic and 
other studies.' It appears that the Dharmadhikarin gave 
religious advice to the king. 

Then there was the Sdsanddhiknrin, the chief officer of 
the department of charters.* He was entrusted w'ith the 
authority of issuing charters. The Sdsanddhikdrin was 
assisted by the DdnMhikdrin who would write out a charter 
of gift with his superior’s permission.'^ Mahdpradhana had 
an under-secretary by designation Balumanusya.* Mane- 
verggddc who is frequently mentioned was an important 
officer in charge of the royal household.'’ He is sometimes 
referred to as a Mancvarggade Dandandyakap which clearly 
indicates that he was allowed to discharge the functions of a 
Dantjandyaka as well. The highest privilege of a Maneverg- 
gadc-dan^andyaka appears to have been that of being autho¬ 
rised to use the five drums.'^ We are told that the illustrious 
Manevcrggadc-dandandyaka Gandamayya was entitled to the 
five drums, and was appointed a Mahdpracan4a-da ndandyaka 
who now made himself a terror to the enemies and a 
Canakya in the science of politics." The Bdnasaverggade 
was the manager of the Royal kitchen." 

Sarvddhikdri was the finance member, and no gift of 
taxes could be made without his permission by the sub- 

(1) Ep. Ind., XV. p. 349. (2) Ind. Ant.. VIII, p. 19. 

(3) Ep. Ind., XII, p. 155. 

(4) Mys. Arch Dept., 1913-1913. p. 38 

(5) South Ind. Ep., 1931, 440 of 1980. 

(6) Mys. Arch. Dept., 1928, p, 69. 

(7) Ibid. <8) Ibid. 

(9) South Ind. Ep., 1914, p. 26, No. 330, 
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ordinate tax-collectors.’ An inscription from the Dharwar 
district registers a certain gift of taxes by one Sunkavcrgga^e 
( tax-collector ) Vittarasa of the panndya tax, only at the 
command of the Sareadhikari Mahadeva Bhatta.* 

The Rdjddhyakm the king’s representative is mention¬ 
ed as having been present at a time when the Mahajanas of 
a village presented lands and houses for the worship of a 
certain deity 

One other term we come across in the records is Sdvasi,'^ 
the guard of the female apartments. These guards were 
under the control of the Antahpurddhaykm, the superin¬ 
tendent of the harem.* The Mahdpradhdna is reported to 
have been acting as an Antarpurddhyaksa as well in a Sorab 
inscription.*' 

There was the Daiidamyaka, the master of the staCf.7 
The exact scope and nature of his duties cannot be decided 
in the light of the available materials. A Da'ndandyaka is 
represented as a judge in a Kadamba record.*' An inscrip¬ 
tion of the reign of Vikraraaditya VI tells us that a certain 
Dandandyaka was in charge of the tolls in Kibbatti.** Again, 
a Dandandyaka is said to have been a Sarvddhikdrin, that is 
the finance member.'® In another record he is spoken of as 
a Mancvcrggadc.'^ It is thus evident that the term does no^ 
always denote some specified office, but appears to be only 
an honorary appellation in many cases. The appellations 

(1) Ibid., 1927-28, No. E. 77. 

(2) Ibid., 

(3) Ibid., 1914; p. 15. No. 126. 

(4) Ep. Car., VIII, Sb, 170. 

(5) South Ind. Ep., 1921, 440 of 1920. (6) Ibid. 

(7) Hioe, Mysore Inscriptions, Nos., 45 and 55; South Ind. Ep., 1927-28.- 
No. E 36. 

(8) J. B. B. R. A. S., IX, p. 308. 

(9) South Ind. Ep., 1914, p. 13, No. 114. 

(10) Ibid., 1927-28, No., E 79. 

(11) Mys. Arch. Dep.t, 1928, o. 69. 
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Mahapracanda-dandanayaka, literally meaning “ the great 
mighty master of the staff' and Hiriya Dandanayaka the senior 
master of the staff* also occur. A certain Dan^ndyaka is 
recorded to have been assisted by four clerks.* 
The chief officer in charge of the account department was 
known as the KaranEdhipati^ The head accountant was 
not only an efficient person well trained in his duty, but 
generally appears to have been well devoted to literature. 
We are told that one Potarasa, a head accountant, had 
studied and understood many plays and poems, was praised 
by the learned, and was a draught of intoxicating delight to 
the best spirits of his race.* 

Officers in Charge of Territorial Divisions. 

Among the officers in charge of the various administra¬ 
tive divisions, the Ndda-gdvtmda was perhaps the most 
important. He is sometimes styled as NSlaprabhu.® The 
nada-gavunda often asked the kings for grants to be made 
to religious and other institutions in his territory. We are 
told that the Nalaprabhus of Nagarkhanda once obtained 
from the king an order that the property of a certain temple 
was released of some ta.xes." It is interesting to learn that this 
office was once continued to the widow on the death of her 
husband.® It is said that she was protecting her territory well, 
though a woman in the pride of her own heroic bravery.® She 
was skilled in ability for good government and was faithful 
to the jinendra sdsana. The nada-gavunda was working in 


(1) South Ind. Ep., 1927-28, No., E 77, Ep. Car., VII, 8k., 13. 

(2) Fleet Kanarese, Dynasties, p. 457. 

(3) Bice, Mysore Inscriptions, No., 45, 

(4) Ep. Ind.. XII, p. 154. 

(5) Kioe. Mysore Inscriptions, No. 74. 

(6) Ep. Car., VII, HI. 7.; Ep. Ind. V, p. 238. 

<7) Ep. Car., VII, HI, 7. 

,(8) Ibid., VII, Sk, 219. (9) Ibid. 
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conjunction with the nada-setti, the nada-rajaguru, the 
nSda-senabova or the accountant and the nada-heggade.' 

The Yewur inscription mentions the following officers : 
the Rastrapati. the Visayapati, the Gramakutaka, the 
Ayuktaka,theNiyuktaka,the Adhikarika and the Mahattara.* 
The same officers also occur in a Davanagere inscription.* 
The Ra^rapatis were the lords of the provinces called 
Rastra. But the term Rastra was not so popular under the 
later Calukyas as it was in the Rastrakuta kingdom. 
The Visayapatis were a replica on a smaller scale of the 
Rastrapatis. They were in charge of districts called Visaya 
in Sanskrit and Nadu in Kannada. The Vishaya was further 
divided into Kampanas. The Gramkutaka was the head of 
the village and not different from the G3vunda, the only 
difference being that the former term was Sanskrit while 
the latter was Kannada. As regards the Ayuktaka, the 
Niyuktaka, the Adhikarika and the Mahattara, the nature of 
their functions is not apparent. Dr. Barnett translates 
these terms as sheriff, commissioner, official and president.* 
That does not in any way help us in determing their exact 
functions. 

Professor Monier Williams explains Mahattara as the 
same as Gramakutaka, the headman or the eldest man of 
the village.® But the Gramakutakas are evidently referred 
to in the above lists as distinct from the Mahattaras. 

Customs Officials. 

Besides the executive officers mentioned above, there 
were the customs officials in charge of various customs and 
taxes. They were generally known by the designation, 
Suhkaveggade, the manager of the customs department. 
The most important customs duties were the vaddaravula, 
the perjjunka and the two bilkodes. The manager in charge 

(1) Bie«, Inscriptions, No. 6. (?) Ind. Ant., VIII, p. 18. 

(3) Ep. Car. XI, Dg. 1. (4) Ep. Ind., XII. p. 14 8. 

(9) Ind. jlnf.. Vni, p. 18 See note 97. 
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of the vaddardvula was known as the Ffld(/a-y5t)j//a-perggade.* 
The executive officers in many cases were invested with the 
additional power to collect certain taxes. Thus the maha- 
pradhana BSnasaverggade Dandanayaka Anantapalayya also 
styled Mahasamantadhipati who was ruling the Belvola 
and the Puligere in A. D. 1100-1101 was also managing the 
vaddardvula and the pejijunka taxes along with the pannaya 
tax of the whole country.* Similarly, the Mahapradhana and 
Dandanayaka Bhivanayya, who in A. D. 1102-1103 was 
governing the Palasige, was managing the Panndya 
tax.* The officers in charge of customs department are 
recorded to have been transferred to the executive posts. 
To cite only one instance, the officer Govindarasa, who was 
managing the vaddardvula, the two bilkode and the perjjunka 
taxes in A. D. 1102-1103 was subsequently promoted to 
the office of Mahadandanayaka, Mahasamantadhipati and 
Mahapradhana in A. D. 1114-1115 and was appointed the 
governor of Banavasi province.^ 

Many Functions in One Person. 

One peculiar feature of the Calukyan polity was that, 
in many cases, efficient officials were given the charge 
of more than one department. Thus a certain Bammanayya, 
who was the governor of Sindavadi is recorded to 
have been the Mahapradhana, the Kaditaverggade, the 
Kannada-sandhivigrahin, the Manevarggade and the Hiriya- 
dandanSyaka at the one and the same time.* Similarly, 
another person was holding the offices of the high minister^ 
the superintendent of the guards of the female apartments 
the minister for peace and w'ar for the Karnataka, the 
general of the army, the Banasaverggade and the DandanS- 
yaka.* Again a certain Bammarasa is mentioned as ad. 

(1) Ep. Car^ VII, Nr. 30. 

(2) Fl^et, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 451. 

(3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. 

(5) South Ind, Ep., 1816, B. 503. (6) Ep. Car., VIII. 86, 170 
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ministering the pannaya tax of Nolambavadi as an 
Accupannayada-adhistayaka, besides being the Mahasa- 
mantadhipati, the MahSpradhana, the Banasaverggade and 
the Dandanayaka.' From an inscription of 1113 A. D., 
we learn that one Mahadeva, in addition to being a 
Dandanayaka, held also the offices of Mahapradhana 
Kannada Sandhi-vigrahi and Maneverggade, and also had 
the title of Mahasamantadhipati ?* 

Selection and Qualifications of Officers. 

The chapter on administration will remain incomplete 
without a reference to the qualifications and selection of 
officers to the various posts mentioned above. The selection 
was governed partly by hereditary and partly by educational 
considerations. Many of the offices were transmitted from 
sire to the son. To cite only one instance, a certain Appana 
is described a Srikaranagrani, the chief of the scribes.* 
The epithet Srikaranagraganya is also applied to his eldest 
son who is mentioned as the head accountant of Kartavirya 
IV Ratta.^ But the officers were generally selected for their 
educational qualifications. It has been expressly stated in 
one place that Ravideva obtained the office of Lala-sandhi- 
vigrahin fromthe king, “having gained his approval by the 
splendour of his vast learning.’’ The numerous epigrapbical 
passages which highly speak of the educational and cultural 
attainments of many officials bear eloquent testimony to 
the fact that appointments were based on necessary acade¬ 
mical qualifications. Study of politics was considered 
necessary in the case of high officers. The Mahapradhana 
Malappayya is stated to have been a “mine of the gems of 
polity”* Another administrative official was “possessed of 
the three powers of lordship, counsel and enterprise”.^ It 

(1) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 452. 

(2) Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 57. 

(3) Ibid., p. 11. (4) Ibid. 

(5) Ep, Jnd.. XHI, p. 287. (6) Ibid.\ XIII, p. 57. 

(7) IbuL, XV, p. 85. 
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is recorded that the Mane-verggade Dandanayaka Gunda- 
mayyawasa Canakya in the science of politics.' A true 
minister was a vision of the lore of state craft, says a Ratta 
inscription.* We know from the Kannada literature of the: 
period how distinguished scholars like Nagavarma II were 
used to be appointed to responsible posts’. Military officers 
in many cases owed their higher appointments and titles 
to distinguished service rendered by them on the battle 
field.* 

The officers were expected to lead a moral life. They 
are often described as sons to others’ wives and brothers to 
public women.^ The average officer of our period was highly 
attached to his master. Loyalty was considered a great 
virtue. The officials are said to have been loyal and devoted. 
Thus a certain Nagavarma is stated to have been a 
very garu^a in devotion to the welfare of his lord.® 

It was a feature of ancient Hindu polity to test the 
virtue of officials in the fire of temptation. An inscription 
of our period supplies us with an actual instance of this 
practice. We are told that the Lata-sandhi-vigrahin RavidSva 
showed his uprightness under test.’^ 

Honours. 

The emperor granted titles to distinguished officers and 
Mahamandalesvaras. The highest privilege of the govern¬ 
ment servants seems to have been that of being authorised 
to use the insignia of royalty.® A certain Samantadhipati 
obtained the title Munnirivan or the slayer in front or in the 
van from Jayasimha, the Calukya Emperor*. 

(1) Mysore Arch. Dept. Bejmrt for 1928, p. 69. 

(2) Ep, Ind., XllI, pp. 24-25. 

(3) Naratinhsobarya Karnataka Kavi Charite, I. p. 144. 

(4) Ep. Car., VIII, 8b. 184. 

(5) £p. Ind., XVI. p. 51. 

(7) I6td„p. 271. 

(9) Ep. Car., VIII, 8b. 184. 
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As regards the Mahaman^alesvaras, Vijaya Pandya of 
Uccahgi received the honourable name Jagadekamalla’ for 
his breaking down the pride of mighty enemies. A grant of 
A. D. 1112 states that the emperor, who was greatly pleased 
with the valour shown by his feudatory chief Bommaya in a 
battle, conferred on him several titles of honours and 
presented him with a palanquin, an umbrella, and an 
escort of 50 cavaliers, and 1,000 foot-soldiers and granted 
to him a village.® Again it is recorded that a feudatory chief 
Kiriya Bamma received at the hands of Ahavamalla the title 
of Ganda-talaprahari (the slapper on the cheek) and the title 
Doddanka^badivaiiy the smiter in great wars.*^ The same 
inscription further mentions that another feudatory chief¬ 
tain gained the title Sitagara-ganda, the champion over 
adulterers. 

The practice was followed by the MahamandalSsvaras 
:in the case of their officials. Thus for example, the chief 
minister of Vijaya Pandya of Uccafigi is said to have receiv¬ 
ed the title of Kumdra ( prince ) from his master as a reward 
for his unbounded fidelity^, 

<1) XI, Dg. 41. 

<2) South Ind, Ep., 1925=26, p. 93. 

<3) Ep,, Car,, VI, Kd. 30. 

<4) Ibid. XI, Dg., 32. 
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LOCAL ORGANISATION. 

Having described the features of general administration, 
let us now proceed to consider the Local Organisation. A 
number of inscriptions furnish us with necessary informa¬ 
tion. KarnStaka like the rest of India has been essentially 
agricultural in occupation from very ancient times. Hence 
it was the village that played the most important part in 
moulding the political and corporate life of the people. It is 
true that there existed some flourishing towns ; but such 
towns were scarce. Moreover, the constitution of the city- 
organisation was not very different from that of the village. 
The principles of local government were the same both in 
towns and villages. In fact the village constitution was 
enlarged so as to suit the slightly altered conditions of city- 
life. Thus to speak of local organisation in ancient Karna¬ 
taka is nothing but to describe the village administration. 

Condition of villages. 

Inscriptions give us graphic descriptions of many villages 
and speak in high praise of them. Thus, a Sinda inscription 
gives the following account of the village Narayahgal, that 
is, modern Naregal: 

“ Very lovely it is with its flower gardens which diffuse 
/many divine odours, with its cool tanks which confer the 
most exquisite pleasures, with its numberless groves, and 
with its rice and other juicy grains, the fragrance of which 
pervades the regions 

Similar is the description of Abbaluru or modern Ablur. 
It was " truly charming on the face of the earth, in a most 

(1) J, B. B. B. A. S., Vol. XI, p. 237. 
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exceedingly beautiful manner, by reason of a park which- 
was pleasing with flights of parrots and numbers of cuckoos,, 
by the sweet smelling rice that was growing luxuriently.’’’ 

Again, the village Ittige, under the rule of the Sindas of 
Yelburga, is described thus : " Dancing peacocks, singing 
bees, swans walking about, cock-cuckoos worbling the 
pahcama note, rose-ringed parrots prating exactly as 
some persons have previously spoken, lovers entering the 
groves of creeping-plants when the Bow of Flowers is at 
work, vibrating without being able to exhaust its delight, are 
found in this park 

An inscription at Huli, included in the domain of the 
Rattas, gives us a typical account of the place: 

“ Being encompassed by lines of swaying lotuses, by 
pleasances of jasmine rich in perfume indeed, and with a 
profusion of splendour of appropriate pools and wells, radiant 
with the brilliance of many pinnacles on thousands of charm¬ 
ing sanctuaries of Siva, wherein men find delight having 
worshipful majesty in the exterior thereof, thus does the 
blessed Puli display itself.* 

Even making allowance for poetic fancy and exaggera¬ 
tion, it is evident that villages in ancient Karnataka were in 
a prosperous condition. Water-supply was abundant as the 
inscriptions testify to the existence of a large number of 
tanks. Every village had its own park where the people 
could meet at leisure. 

The village was known by different names such as tJru,. 
K§ri, Kallu, Bidu, Halli and was a self-contained unit of 
administration. When the villc^e was too large in area, it 
was divided usually into two parts for administrative con¬ 
venience. Thus for example, Narayangal proper was diflPer- 

(1) Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 364. 

(2) Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII, p. 53. 

(3) Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 187. 
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«ntiated from Narayangal the Small ( Kiru). Similarly 
Bellumbatti contained two sections.' It is well-known that 
the University-town Balligave was divided into Kiriya 
{small) Balligave and Hiriya (big) Balligave. The expressions 
Kiriya and Hiriya undoubtedly indicate that one of the two 
divisions was smaller than the other either in area or in 
population. The smaller unit was perhaps the later addition 
necessitated by the increase in population. It was some¬ 
thing like a suburb to the original village. But it should not 
be supposed that the suburb was always smaller when 
compared to the ‘ bigger ' division. It may be that in course 
of time the smaller division had grown into a big village; 
bigger than the original one. 

The Village Population. 

Coming to village population, we find that it was made 
up of diverse castes, based more or less on the principle of 
occupations. The primary occupation was, of course, agri¬ 
culture and the majority of the inhabitants naturally belong¬ 
ed to the tiller’s class. But mere agriculture could not 
make the village economically independent and a self-con¬ 
tained unit. Cottage industry flourished side by side. 
Different people took to different industries and the whole 
population came to be divided into occupational or 
functional groups. These groups in course of time became 
hereditary and consequently assumed the status of separate 
castes. The caste system seems to have been so highly 
organised on industrial bases that powerful guilds came to 
be formed of which we shall speak later on. It is suffice to 
say that these organisations were communal in character. 

Each profession had separate wards for residential pur¬ 
poses in the village area. For example, an inscription from 
Yevur refers to separate wards set apart for Brahmans.^ 
Similarly, we are told that there were separate quarters for 

(1) JSfp. XII., p. 290. 

(2) I^p. Jnd., VII, p. 290. 
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barbers and washermen.' The dancing girls and god's 
servants were provided with dwellings usually near the 
temples.® It is further needless to say that the untouch¬ 
ables, who served as scavengers, were not allowed to dwell 
anywhere except on the outskirts of the village. Inscrip¬ 
tions make frequent references to various professions that 
contributed to the making up of the great village community, 
" a system which is regarded as something unique by the 
mordern political theorists The following were the 
important units of service that made up the village 
economy: 


( 1 ) 

r2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 


Gauda or Reddi, the village headman. 
Karanam, the accountant. 

Purdhita, the religious guide. 
Kammara, the blacksmith. 

Vadragi, the carpenter. 

Akkasali, the goldsmith. 

Sarabu, the cashkeeper. 

Talavara, the village police. 
Kammara, the potter. 

The washerman. 

The barber. 

Barika, the menial servant. 

The hunter. 

The oil-dealer. 

The brazier. 

The shoe-maker. 

The maker of weapons. 

Candalas or scavengers.^ 


(1) i:p. Jnd,. xn, p. 8. 

<2) /ni., XIII, p. 58. 

(S) Diksbitar, Studies in Tamil Literature and History, p. .223. 
(4) Jnd. Ant., XlY.p.bS-, SouthInd.Ep., 1920-21. 
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The traditional number of professional castes was 
eighteen, which seems to have increased by the time of the 
Calukyas. We get a larger number of them in inscrip¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, the idea that the original number 
was eighteen was not forgotten in the twelfth century 
Karnataka. The Lihgayat reformers of the period refer to it 
in their vacanas and exhort the people to abolish the whole 
system, which according to them, was conducive to the 
raising of innumerable social barriers among the masses.' 

So much about the village of the usual type. Besides,, 
we had a few villages entirely inhabited by the Brahmans. 
These were called Brahmapuris. It is highly probable that 
many of them were only suburbs of big tows. For we are 
told that there were three such Brahmapuris in the town of 
Belligame.® The aims and objects of the Brahmapuris will 
be discussed in detail in the chapter on education. 

The Village Assembly. 

As we have already remarked, the village was the unit 
of administration. Some villages were managed by an 
assembl)'^ which represented its inhabitants. The function 
of the assembly was manifold. It maintained the public 
institutions such as the temples, and looked after the village 
tanks and other irrigational works. The number of members 
of the assembly varied according to the population and 
size of the village. An inscription of A. D. 1080 mentions 
that the village corporation was constituted by more than 
five hundred prominent citizens including the gardeners of 
that place.* The village Mundunir was blessed with an 
assembly of five hundred,* whereas Bharatpur had only 
two hundred elders to look after its affairs.® The Ratta 
royal city of Venugrime had an assembly of as many as 


(1) Halakatti, Vachanasastrasara, Vol. I, p. 363. 

{%) Ep. Car., VIII. 86,277. (3) Bmith Jnd. Ep., 1926, No. C. 464. 

(4) Ep. Jnd., Vol. XII., p. 307. (5) South Jnd. Ep., 1927-28, No., E. 28. 
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four thousand Mahajanas,' in contrast to a certain small 
village possessing only eighty-four elders,* The 
Brahmana members were known as Mahajanas and 
the Vaishyas were called Nakharas. The members of other 
•communities had no such specific names. The elders 
. generally assembled under a big tree or in the local temple. 
Big villages could afford to have Sabhamandups where 
the assembly could meet.’ The assembly had its own head¬ 
man to preside over its deliberations.* The Mahajanas were 
a learned body. A number of inscriptions speak in high 
praise of them. Thus an inscription describes the qualities 
•of the Mahajanas of a certain place in the following terms 
•’‘The earth extols the Thousand as being men of abounding 
■(good) conduct, seats of incalculable merit, uniquely worship¬ 
ful to the world, skilled in arts, having fame like autumnal 
clouds, celestial trees to the companies of cultured and 
agreeable men, ravishing the powers of haughty foes, bees to 
the lotus feet of the god Kesavaditya”®. 

The Mahajanas. 

Mahajanas seem to have wielded considerable influence 
not only with the Mahamandalesvaras, but even at the 
imperial court. An epigraph of Vikiamaditya VI registers 
that at the request of the Mahajanas of Memgola, queen 
PadmSvatidivi, who was enjoying that village as her jdglr, 
granted some land, free of taxes, to a temple®. It is also 
recorded that when Vikramaditya was encamped at Govinda- 
v5di, he granted the village of Kbtiganuru to the temple of 
KalidSva of Poovinapadagili, at the request of the Mahajanas 
■of that village who went on a deputation to the king.* 
Moreover, the king and the feudatories consulted the village 

<1) Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII, p. 25. 

<2) South Ind. Ep., 1927-28. No., E. 8. 

(3) South Ind. Ep.. 1927-28., No., E. 8. 

(4) Ibid. (5) Ep. Ind., XVIII. p. 195. 

(6) South Ind., Ep., 19U, No. 122. (7) Ibid., No. 127. 
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representatives in important local matters affecting the 
Tillage. We are told that a certain Gahga feudatory, after 
consulting the village Gavunda and the representatives, 
gave an order to increase the area of a certain tank and 
made for it a grant of land'. 

One of the main functions of the Mahajanas was to 
manage the temples. They were generally appointed as 
trustees of public charities. We learn from an epigraphical 
record that a grant of land was made to the god Kallideva 
by a certain Racappa and the field granted was placed in 
the charge of the Mahajanas®. Similarly, another plot of 
land granted to the same temple by one Nagappa was 
entrusted to the care of the same body*. Again, a grant of 
land to a certain god Varadaraja was placed under the 
management of the village elders including the accountant.* 
We can cite many more examples, but we think that these 
are enough to convince any reader. 

We have stated above that the local assemblies existed 
only in some villages. Mr. Altekar rightly points out that 
the regular village assembly was a peculiarly Dravidian insti¬ 
tution.® He further proves, with the help of epigraphical 
evidence, that this institution was fully developed in the 
Tamil country and in the southern Karnauka, partially 
d,eveloped in the central Karnataka, ( where the Aryan 
influence was partly felt) and practically non-existent in the 
extreme northern part of the province. Thus we find that 
in the territory of the Sindas of Belagutti, Sindas of Kurgod, 
the Senavaras, the Pandyas and the Guttas, and to a certain 
extent in the Kundi division of the Rattas, the village assem*^ 
bly was a popular feature of local administration. 

<1) Ep. Car., VII, Sb, 138. 

it) South Ind. Ep., 1924, p. 49. 

<3) Jbid.t p. 88. 

(4) South Ind. Ep., 1924, p. 28. 

<5) Alterkar, The History of village communities tn Western India., 
P. 28. 
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The Gavunda. 

The one common feature of every village in ancient 
Karnataka was that it had its headman called Gavunda, 
Gamunda or Gauda who seems to have been invested with 
executive and judicial powers. But his powers were con¬ 
siderably limited in those villages that were blessed with an 
assembly. The Gavunda was sometimes called as Ura-Odeya. 
He put down all disorder and maintained public peace in his 
jurisdiction. When required, he organised petty forces or 
local militia.' The office of the Gavunda was hereditary ; 
but there is reason to believe that it was transferred to 
members of other families in cases of inefficiency. 

It is interesting to note that some villages had more 
than one Gavunda. For example, it is recorded that the 
local administration of Sundi was looked after by six 
Gavundas and eight setties.® A Ratta inscription informs us 
that Sugandhavartti had twelve headmen.* We further learn 
from the same epigraph that the village of Elavore and the 
agrahara of Hasudi were each headed by the same number 
of Gavundas.* Similarly, the municipal affairs of “ the great 
city ” of Kundoor ( modern Narendra in Dharwar district) 
were managed by as many as sixteen headmen.* 

This council of the Gavundas in the place of one head¬ 
man was perhaps necessitated by the largeness of area of 
some villages and towns. It was not possible for a single 
Gavunda to discharge his functions efficiently in big towns. 
Nevertheless, it is to be remembered that this difference in 
numbers made no remarkable change in the principles under* 
lying local government in ancient times. Sometimes a group 

(1) Hayavadana Rao» Mysore Gazetteer^ Vol. VI, p. 9. 

(2) Ep. Ind , XV, p. 76. 

(3) Fleet, InscsipUons, Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J, B, B, R, A, 8, X, p. 283. 

(4) pp. 284, 285. 

(5) Ep, Ind„ XVII. p. 120. 
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of hamlets each headed by a Gavunda was knit together for 
administrative convenience and was placed under a chief 
headman.' The Gavunda discharged his executive duties 
by undertaking improvements in the village. This probably 
included the repair and construction of tanks and channels.® 
He also looked after the management of temple and other 
properties entrusted to him as the trustee. A number of 
inscriptions refer to this function.-^ The Sinda record of 
Bhairanumatti registers a certain grant and concludes with 
the statement that the six Gavundas of that place shall 
protect this act of piety*. 

The next important duty of the headman was the 
collection of revenues in which he was assisted by the account¬ 
ant, the ancestor of modern Kulkarni. Besides, it was the 
Gavunda who had to put the grievance of his village before 
the government either by petition or in person. We 
are told that on an appeal made by the Gavunda of a 
certain village, the Mahapradhana remitted certain ta.xes 
and settled some disputes.® As regards minor cases, it was 
the Gavunda, who was authorised to decide them with 
the help of the Pahcayats. In south Karnataka, where the 
institution of Grama-sabha was prevalent, the assembly 
members had the predominant share in settling the petty 
disputes that arose from time to time among the inhabitants* 
We have the good fortune to possess an inscription which 
clearly tells us that the Mahajanas and the Gavundas of a 
certain village successfully decided a case involving the 
distribution of lands below some specified tanks.® 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatt 

and Belgaum, J. B. B, R. A, X., p. 237. 

(2) Moraes, Kadamba Kula^ p. 273. 

(3) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum^ J, B, B, R, A, S,, X, pp. 283, 284, 285, 

(4) Ep. Ind,, III, p. 236. 

(5) Mys. Arch. Dept, 1912-13, p. 40. 

(6) South Ind. Ep., 1917, N. B. 759. 
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The Nada-Gavunda 

Just as every village had the Ura-gavunda, a group of 
many villages was blessed with a Nada-gavunda' who is also 
called as Nala-gavunda in many inscriptions. Nada-gavunda, 
as is clear from the term itself, means the headman of the 
Nadu. 

The Talavara 

The next important officer was the Talavara who 
was to watch over the safety of the village.® It seems 
that the village itself contributed to his pay, and the 
government was in no way burdened for this item of 
expenditure. Every person owning landed property was 
bound to subscribe. It is e.xpressly stated in an inscription 
that a certain plot of land was made an exception to this 
general rule, and the Talavara consequently was not to take 
any portion of the produce of that particular garden.® It, 
therefore, goes without saying that the watchman was main¬ 
tained mainly by the agriculturists who paid him in kind. 

The General Assembly. 

Our account of local organisation is not complete with¬ 
out any reference to general assemblies which met on 
important occasions for settling important matters. Thus 
we learn from an inscription that the citizens of Hosa- 
Hadahgile, having met together, agreed among themselves 
to give certain lands to the temple of MahadBva of 
Bennevuru.* Further, an epigraph of A. D. 1094 informs us 
that “ the whole town uniting ” made grants of dues (as 
specified) for the service and decoration of the god, for 
repairs of the temple, and for gifts of food to the students 
and ascetics.® Similarly, a Belagami inscription records that 

(1) Ep. Car.. VII, 8k.. 444. 

m South Ind., Ep., 1914, No. J31. 

(3) South Ind., Ep., 1927-28, No. E 73. 

(4) South Ind. Ep., 1915, No. 499. 

(5) Ep. Car., VII, 8k., 94, 
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a certain grant was made to a temple by two brother sculp¬ 
tors, when Mebi Setti, Kirti Setti and others with all the 
“ people of the town ’ (SrtcJ Wriortsfo) and the five mathas, as 
well as their own house people were present'. In this great 
democratic assembly of the town Balligave the various guilds 
made contributions to the same temple. It is further inter¬ 
esting to note that one pana for evey wedding among them 
was contributed. Inscriptions also tell us that when¬ 
ever a member of the community did a public work calculat. 
ed to confer benefits on the whole village, his services were 
rewarded by the general assembly which granted him a plot 
of land.* The general assembly also made grants of gifts in 
favour of the wife and children of heroes who lost their 
lives in the act of defending their village against robbers and 
enemies ; and many a time their services were commemorat¬ 
ed by setting up viragallus or hero-slabs. It is further 
pleasing to note that important economic questions concern¬ 
ing the village attracted the people to a common platform to 
discuss the proposals. Thus, we are told that the prabhus 
and all the inhabitants of Moguru met together and agreed 
among themselves to turn their village into a town and to 
establish a weekly market (sante)J They eventually came 
to an understanding that those who build houses in the new 
town would be exempted from the payment of taxes during 
the first year, and in the case of outsiders the exemption 
would be continued for a period of two years. This may be 
taken as a typical instance, revealing the vast powers enjoy¬ 
ed by the democratic local assemblies in ancient Karnataka. 

The MahlnSdo. 

• 

For settling extraordinary matters affecting common 
interests of many hamlets, it was necessary to call a joint 
meeting of all the villages concerned. This great assembly 

(1) Rioe, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 135. 

(2) Moraes, Kadamba Kula, p. 273. 

(3) Mys, Arch, Dept., 1911«12, p, 45. 
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was known as MahSnadu.' We do not know whether all 
the male adult members of the Nadu or district attended 
this gathering. As some of the districts were too extensive 
containing a large number of villages, it was practically 
impossible for all the inhabitants to be present at this 
assembly. We may, therefore, safely presume that a chosen 
few from each village, including the elders, were deputed 
to represent the population of their constituency. Anyhow, 
we have definite epigraphical evidence to show that the 
Mahanadu contained among others heg^ades and samantas.^ 
Every important corporation in the district was represented 
in this great assembly. This is clear from a Gutta inscrip¬ 
tion which states that the five Swamis of Ayyahole, the 
mnadesis, the settis having assembled in the Mahanadu, 
made some grants^ Further, a Ratta record informs us that 
the merchants of four towns convened themselves together 
into a great assembly (issej^o ;t^oiotioo sioBoSfsscrsA 

533ogro) and set apart certain contributions for religious 
purposes.* 


The Growth of Public Life 

The growth of public institutions in a country indicates 
the regularly organised life of the people. It is, therefore, 
proper in this place to consider the subject of local organisa¬ 
tion in this particular aspect. We have already referred to 
the existence of temples where meetings of the local 
assembly were held. In fact, the temple in ancient 
Karnataka was the centre of corporate activity. 

There is ample evidenee to show that the temple was a 
public institution maintained by the local government with 
the help of private charities. There is also reason to believe 

(1) South Ind. Ep. 1918, B 209. 

( 2 ) im. 

(3) J6«d, 1919, No. 216. 

(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J, B. B, R, A, S„ X, p. 283. 
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that there existed a temple ‘ committee in some villages 
especially in the southern parts of the province. For we 
definitely know from an inscription that a body, consisting of 
twenty-four persons, was to be responsible for the proper 
management of the temple lands, and that it was to measure 
out paddy for the expenses of the temple.* These twenty- 
four persons were undoubtedly the members of the temple 
committee. But in the extreme north, where the Dravidian 
institution of the local assembly was unknown, the Gavunda 
was entrusted to the care of temple-charities.* Besides, he 
was a trustee for all public charities and received deposits of 
money or land under conditions to provide, out of their 
interest, the things stipulated by the donors. Whenever a 
grant to a temple was made by an individual, it was usually 
under certain conditions which even the assembly or the 
Gavurida could not easily violate. It was the duty of local 
government to see that public charities were properly ad¬ 
ministered. 

The village elders and the headman enjoyed vast 
powers with regard to the management of temples. It is 
expressly stated in a record that if any of the asceties staying 
in the monastery would not observe strict celibacy, “ the 
villagers, the burghers, and the king, in concert,” shall expel 
him at the very instant.* Another inscription says : “ Out 
of the revenues of this land they shall provide food and cloth¬ 
ing for the five ascetics living in celibacy. In the case of 
any superiors of this place, if there should be committed a 
breach of celibacy or the like in conducting the highest 
offices, they shall expel them. The leading men shall be 
such. They shall preserve this pious foundation, under the 
constitution’’.^ 

<1) South Ind. Ep., 1920, No.. C. 477. 

(2) Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 236. 

(3) Ep. Ind., XII. p. 290. 

(4) Ind., XVII, p. 10. 
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The donors of benefactions appear to have been parti¬ 
cular as to the way in which the charity would be spent. 
Hence we come across a good many grants which lay down 
the manner of how they should be utilized. 

Merchant Guilds 

Coming to corporate life led by the people, we find 
it so active that extensive guilds came to be organised 
throughout the length and breadth of the province. The 
Belgaura inscription of 1204 A. D.' refers to a number of 
mercantile corporations and guilds, and the Nidagundi 
inscription of Vikramaditya VI® and Tailapa II refers to 
an organisation of 505 merchants making various grants, in 
kind, for religious purposes. According to an epigraph of the 
emperor Jagadekamalla II,^ Ayyavole ( modern Aihole ) 
was the residence of five-hundred merchants. This corpo¬ 
rate body is very frequently referred to in many records. 
Thus we learn from an inscription that the five hundred 
Svdmis of Ayyohole, the Nanadesis, the Settis etc., having 
assembled granted a tax for the worship of a certain god.* 
Again an inscription from Yevur dated 1079 A. D, records 
that a sum of money was deposited with the collective body 
of mercants of Sivapur at the interest of 25 per cent, out of 
which they were to maintain an offering.® A record from 
Balligave supplies a long eulogy of these merchants, and 
states that they were heroes, born to wander over many 
countries ever since the beginning of the Krtayuga, penetrat¬ 
ing regions of the six continents by land and water routes 
and dealing in various articles such as houses, elephants, 
precious stones, perfumes and drugs either wholesale or 
retail.* 

(1) Ep. Jnd, XII, p. 18. (8) Ep. Jnd., XII, p, 18. 

(3) South Jnd.^ Ep,, 1915, p. 48, No., 478, 

(4) South Ind,Ep„ 1919, p. 18, No. 216. 

(5) Ep.End„Xllp,2n. 

(6) Ep,, Car., VII, Sk., 118. 
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It seems that the rules of these organisations were very 
strictly followed by members of the community. An inscrip¬ 
tion proudly states that “ by preserving the vlrabalanja- 
laws, which embraced truth and pure conduct and brilliant 
achievements and morality and modesty,” the guild ex¬ 
tended its organisation over eighty cities, the head-quarters 
being located at Ayyahole.' It is worthy of note that the 
mayor of this great corporation was one Hanuraanta Setti 
who is called as Pattana-Swami.^ Moreover, these organisa¬ 
tions were not confined to any one particular class of 
merchants. In fact, every profession worth the name had 
its ow'n constitution. Thus, an epigraph found at Belgamve 
mentions some guilds formed by the sellers of betel leaves 
and areca nuts, by dealers in oil, by palanquin-bearers and 
by cultivators.* Similarly, there were separate craft guilds 
of stonecutters, braziers,carpenters, blacksmiths, gold-smiths, 
weavers, potters, fruit-merchants and of clothiers.* 

These guilds were so rich, extensive aud perfect in 
their organisation and popular among the people that 
unless we quote in full the description of such a guild, the 
readers w'ill not be able to have a correct idea about them. 
We therefore select the t}’’pical corporation of Dharmavolal, 
modern Dambal in the Dharwar district. The description 
runs as follows : “The sixteen Settis of the city of Dharma¬ 
volal, constituting the large assembly of the town, being 
the assembly of the people living in many countries, 
who were endow'ed with truth and purificatory obser¬ 
vances and pleasing conduct and morality and modesty 
adorned with innumerable good qualities acquired by five- 
hundred strict edicts celebrated over the whole world; who 
were the protectors of the Vtrabalanja religion.con¬ 

stituted 32 sea-towns and 18 cities and 64 Yogapithas and 
colleges at the four points of the compass; who were born 
to those who belonged to many different countries.who 

(1) Ind. ^n#., V, p. 344. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Ind, Ant,, V. p. 345. (4) Moraef, K<idamba Kula, p. 285. 
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were the lords of Ayyahole which is the best of cities’”. A 
record of 1139 A. D. presents us a beautiful picture of the 
corporate life led by the town and village people in ancient 
times. We are therefore tempted to quote it below : 

“These two, Bavana and Ravana (sculptors), in order to 
clear an aspersion on their own race of sculptors, set up 
an image of the god Kusavg^ara, and calling together 
Mebi-Setti, Kirti-Selli, with all the chief people of the town 
and the five mathas, along with them presented that temple 
of the deva (on the date specified) in presence of all the 
towns people and the five mathas, made for the decorations 
and offerings of the god a grant of 60 Kamma of rice land 
(as specified). And Mebi-Setti, Kirti-Setti and the other 
chief townsmen, on account of their having been spectators 
of such a pure work of merit, for the repairs of the temple 
remitted for ever the land rent of the house which Bavana 
occupied. And the fifty families of oilmen granted for the 
perpetual lamp one solige of oil from their mills. And 
Khevale Gavunda and all the headmen of the tailors, for the 
god’s Caitra purification festival, granted one pana a year 
from each family; and in case of a marriage one pana from 
the bridegroom’s party and one pana from the bride’s 
party.”2 

Democratic Institutions 

Inscriptions quoted above evidently prove that the 
people of ancient Karnataka were a highly civilized race- 
possessing a system of organisation which, even when com, 
pared with the political principles of our own day, 
may not fall far below the mark. The great 
principle of democracy was not forgotten,, and it 
seems to have been fully recognised in the working 
of these corporations. When the inhabitants of a town 
or village wanted to make contributions to an act of merit 

(1) Ind. Avt^ X. p. 189. 

(2) Ep» Car,, VII, 8k., 112. 
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all the adults (males residing in the town or village) would 
assemble in the approved place at the appointed hour ; and 
nothing was done without the express consent of those 
that were present. It is highly pleasing to see that a large 
number of grants, that liave come down to us, were made 
only at the consent of the citizens of the place. “This much 
did the whole city, assembling together, bestow”.' This is 
how an inscription ends. It may be noted, in this connec¬ 
tion, that the people had agreed not only to make the 
specified grants, but even decided as to how much each had 
to contribute. Hence the words “this much”. Moreover, 
in the same record we find in detail the voluntary quota to 
be subscribed by each member of various organizations which 
are mentioned. 

The guilds, we have noted above, were the centres of 
activity in towns. They celebrated feasts and other 
religious functions,® and probably made provision for plays 
and pageants for the entertainment of the citizens. “Finally 
the guilds formed the most important organ of municipal 
self-government, for with there was entrusted the money 
that was granted to temples by kings and other wealthy 
citizens from the interest of which they had to fulfil the term 
of their grants.”* 

The epigraphs referred to above are specially interesting, 
in asmuch as they clearly manifest the corporate spirit of the 
people. Throughout the period of our study, local corporations 
were highly developed and were a distinctive feature of 
Dravidian India. Referring to these guilds, Dr. Ramesh 
Chandra Majumdar truly remarks that local corporations 
had reached a very high state of perfection and were looked 
upon as part and parcel of the constitution of the country, 

(1) Jnd, Ant, V, p. 345. 

(I) Fp, Ind,, XVI, p. 190. 

(3) Moraes, O. C. p. 285. 
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and were entrusted with the active management of local 
affairs.' 


Public Spirit 

One of the important contributions of this indigenous 
system of organisation in ancient Karnataka was the 
infusion of a high degree of public spirit in the citizens. 
Patriotism was so deep-rooted that in some cases it became 
a passion leading to extremes. Viragallus or hero-stones 
planted in memory of soldiers who died during conflicts 
have been found scattered all over south India,, 
especially in the heroic land of Karnataka. What is more» 
a large number of them show the high sense of honour which 
the people uniformly entertained for the village patriots and 
their sacrifices on behalf of the community. Some of the 
records are quite interesting. 

The Hottur inscription of A. D. 1007 informs us 
that a raid was made by robbers upon the oxen belonging to 
the betel-traders, and the beadle Goj jiga perished in a valiant 
attempt to save them. In recognition of his courage, " the 
thousand of the betel-sellers in assembly granted one visa for 
each ox in perpetuity According to a Sinda inscription, a 
certain Gatteya Nayaka, with wonderful bravery, attacked 
the enemies and drove them back. Thereupon “ Mallideva- 
rasa, with all the ministers and Bamma Gavunda, approving 
of Gatteya’s service, made grants to him.* Similarly, the 
Abbalur stone of about A. D. 1219 in Dharwar district com¬ 
memorates the death of the brothers Maca and Goma fight¬ 
ing valiantly to repel a cattle raid against their village led 
by the Mahamandalesvara Isvara Deva of Belagavartti.* A 
from Hull states that a certain Torpara Buttayya 
carried out cows belonging to Puli and thereupon Bdsiga 

(1) R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p, 186. 

(2) Ep, Ind.^ XVI, p. 75. 

(8) Car., VII. HI. 27. 

(4) Ep. Ind., V, p. 262. 
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and his messmate and comrade made a brave attempt to 
recover them, in which both the heroes perished. Each of 
these heroes has a verse devoted to his praise : 

“ When the Torapasa making an assault, carried off the 
cows of Puli, seeing it, confronted the bowman, smote them, 
and became brilliant in the city of the Lord of Gods by the 
high degree of his valour and nobility.” ' 

“ Saying, ‘ I cannot leave my messmate, my associate, 
my comrade on the field of battle,’ Malliga perished to¬ 
gether with Bosiga by reason of the high degree of his 
nobility ”.® 

Malliga’s devotion to his comrade and his great sacrifice 
at the altar of his country may look strange to us at this 
distance of time. But one cannot deny the outstanding 
fact that men in those times valued ideals more than their 
lives. This alone is sufficient to make us feel proud of 
them. 

Again a vlragallu of A. D. 1172 gives us another piece 
of interesting information. When Mahamandale.svara Isvara 
Devarasa was in the residence of Belagavartti, the king of 
Santalige coming by way of raid entered Hattivur and 
Sorattur and carried off the cows. “ Two brothers, seeing 
it, without holding back, sprang forward, attacked, shot 
arrows, and like a destruction of Yama, slaying many, cap¬ 
tured the archers, drew their daggers, and piercing their 
horses,—recovered the cows, and gained the world of 
gods This slab shows that sometimes causes of such 
heroism were distinctly political in theireharacter. We have 
many other records to prove this. We ace told that when 
the Pandya chief with his army carried off all the live cattle 
of the village Nelivatti, one Cattoya Nayak, “ pursuing after 


(1) Ep. Jnd^ XVIII, p. 200. 

(2) Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 200-201. 

(3) Ep. Car., VII, HI., 27. 
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them, driving them off, piercing through the army", re¬ 
covered the cows and attained the celestial nymps. Recog¬ 
nising his great services to his country, the Mahamandalg- 
svara Mallideva, together with various Gavundas, made 
grants of land to be continued to Cattaya’s descendants.’ 
Here the patriotism of the individual has been awarded by 
the gratitude and abiding appreciation of the king and his 
community headed by the Gavundas, which immortalized, 
by a grant to his coming generations, the memory of a man 
who gave his life for the motherland. Many inscriptions 
from the Honnali Taluka, ranging over the whole period of 
of our study, illustrate the heroic sacrifices of these village- 
Hampdens and the grateful appreciation of the villagers 
concerned. In fact, these records displaying rural patriotism 
and public spirit are indeed too many to be mentioned 
here. 

These epigraphical references conclusively prove that 
the system of local organisation served to produce public 
spirit in the people, which exhibited itself in many forms 
and did not fail to obtain due recognition at the hands of 
those it served. Speaking of this sense of public service 
displayed by ancient Dravidians, Prof. Radhakumud 
Mookerjee makes some illuminating remarks which deserve 
to be quoted before concluding this chapter. He says : 

The public spirit of the people generally flowed along 
other and diverse channels. It determined the character 
of the communal assembly also. Both the assembly as a 
collective body and the individual members often vied 
with one another for the promotion of the public good. 
To the public spirit, patriotism, and religious sense of both 
parties, the villages owed all the public institutions in which 
was centred the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
community".* 

(1) Ep. Indn V, p. *62. 

(2) Radhakumud Mookarjea, Local Oovcrnmeni in AmimU India, 
pp. 298, 299. 



CHAPTER III 


PUBLIC FINANCE 
Taxes 

As the country was mainly agricultural in occupation, 
land tax was naturally the principle source of revenue. Land 
was accurately and systematically measured by means of 
poles.' Stones were set up as boundary marks.* Boundaries 
of fields were also defined by roads, pathways, highways, 
tanks, wells and watercourses.^ It was thus easy for the 
revenue officer to recognise boundaries and collect the tax. 

Cultivation was stimulated in various ways. Irrigation 
received the special attention of both the rulers and the 
“ruled. The country was full of fertile flats of various grains 
and fruits.* The agricultural prosperity must have increased 
the revenue of the State. 

It seems that the assessment and collection of land tax 
were regulated according to local conditions of particular 
districts. Different units of measurement are mentioned in 
different inscriptions. This clearly shows that officers under 
^ach feudatory chief used their own units. 

The charge on land was generally one-sixth of the 
produce, though in some cases it was made one-eighth or 
x>ne-twelfth as a concession.’^ The tax depended on the pro- 
(dhctivity of land.° There was a regular classification of land 
According to the nature of the soil and the crop grown.'*’ 

(1) Ep, Car.^ VII Sk, 100 and 120; Rice, Mysore Inscriptions pp. 122 
and 147, etc* 

(2) Ind, Ant,, XIV, p. 26, etc. etc. 

(8) J, B. B. B. A, 8„ X, p. 226; Ep. Ind,, XIV, p. 31 etc. 

(4) Ep. Car,, 8a, 109; Ep, Ind,, V, p. 288 etc. 

(5) Shrigondekar, Manasollasa, p. 44, Slokas, 163-166. 

(6) Ibid. 

<7) Jg?p./»d., XII, p. 290; XIV, p. 277. 
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It 19 important to note that exemptions were giveir 
when the produce suffered damages in times of bad harvest.*' 

Though land revenue was the mainstay of public 
finance, other taxes were collected. House tax is mentioned 
in some inscriptions.* It was perhaps calculated according 
to the size of the house and the economic status of the 
people living in them. A family tax called okkaldere is 
mentioned in a Sorab inscription.^ Again, a record refers 
to certain taxes levied on manure-pit, the oil-mill, and to 
dues on betel-leaf, areca-nut, pepper, saffron, woman’s cloth 
and cart-loads of paddy.* Cart-tax is also mentioned in 
one place.® There were taxes to be paid by oil-mongers, 
weavers and artisans.® As the oil tax is referred to fre¬ 
quently, it would appear that the manufacture of oils was a 
prominent industry. A Sinda inscription gives us a list of as 
many as seven kinds of taxes including certain customs dues. 
They are the artisan’s tax, oil-mill tax, partnership tax, 
the family tax on bullocks, herjunka, ko^avlsa, and 
handara-hana? Taxes called danddya and prati-sidddya 
are recorded in a Ratta inscription.® 

That the luxuries were taxed is manifest from a Sikarpur 
inscription which refers to hannadivana or a tax on mirrors 
to be paid by prostitutes, and also to maduve pandora pana 
(dodoS atfodd jScs) or a tax on marriage pandals.® 

Besides these taxes, an elaborate system of levying 
custom dues existed. The most important dues frequently 
mentioned are the perjunka, vaddardvula, and the two 

(1) South Ind. Ep., 1916, No. B. 548. 

(2) Ep. Car. VII, Sk, 192. 

(3) Ep. Car., VIII. Sb. 299. 

(4) Ep. Car , XII, Pg. 43, 

(5) Ep. Car., XI. Jl, 9. 

(6) SotUh Jnd. Ep., 1919, No. B. 207. 

(7) iJp. Cor., VII HI, 

(8) Ind. Ant., XIX. p. 165. 

(9) Ep. Car., VII, Sk. 295. 
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bilko^s.^ They were charged on various commodities such^ 
as areca-nuts®, drugs, spices, cloths ^ horses, musk, saffron, 
yak-hair, pancavanige, cus-cus grass, etc.* 

Public Expenditure 

Coming to the items of expenditure, the first was 
the establishment of the royal capital and the personal 
expenses of the royal family. From the glowing descriptions 
of capital-towns of the various Mahamandalesvaras, it would 
appear that the ancient Kannada kings spent a considerable 
sum of money in beautifying their places of residence. 

The largest part of the revenue was spent on the state 
expenses connected with the administration of the country. 
In many cases, officers were assigned rent-free lands instead 
of being paid periodically. 

Thirdly, the Mahamandalesvaras were culturally bound 
to patronise poets, artists and men of letters by liberal 
donations. It is said that the Sinda chief Cavunda II 
“ bestowed gold in abundance upon excellent learned men 
and good poets, and worthy people.”® Permadideva I was 
the “ support of all learned men " and was " a very Ravi- 
nandana ( Karna ) in respect of his complete liberality.”® 
The Ratta chieftain Kartavirya IV was perfect in the posses¬ 
sion of a Saptahga which consisted of a learned man, herald, 
songster, poet, jester, historian, and the reader of the 
Puranas.'^ It is a well-known fact that a large number of our 

(1) Ep. Car, VII, Sk. 110 and 192. 

(2) South Ind., Ep., 1915, No. 480; No. 476. 

(3) Ep* Car., XI, Cd, 21. 

(4) South tnd.,Ep.nVl,'^Q.O.U. 

(5) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavansa Chieftains, J, B, 

R. A. 8*. XI, p. 271. 

(6) Ibid*, p. 245. 

(7) Wleett Inscriptions Relating to Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti ancf 

Belgaum, J. B, B, R. A* 8* p. 25.3* 
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Kannada poets were liberally patronised by kings who 
were thus indirectly responsible for creating a rich and 
extensive literature of which every Kannadiga feels justly 
proud. 

Another head of expenditure was that of public works. 
The chiefs and their officers used to build magnificent 
temples and endow them with land and wealth. The 
Kalholi inscription tells us that the king Raja, a feudatory 
-of the Rattas, erected a temple, “ adorned with golden 
pinnacles and arched portals fashioned like a sea-monster."' 
Similarly, another officer of the Rattas built a shrine " which 
was as it were the jewelled diadem on the lovely woman 
earth.’’® Inscriptional references to the erection of such 
temples are indeed too many to be mentioned here. 

The government not only endowed land to temples, 
but often invested temple authorities with rights to enjoy 
certain specified taxes.^ Thus, we are told that one BaladSva' 
the supervisor of taxes at Kuntige and Rajavuru, granted 
the panndya tax to the temple of Mulasthanadeva for the 
purpose of worship and offerings.* Many inscriptions record 
nothing but grants of taxes to various temples. 

The beautiful carvings and the finished excellence of 
many of these temples imply enormous expenditure from 
the government treasury. The state was right in construct¬ 
ing and maintaining these wonderful structures because they 
proved to be of great benefit to our ancients as their reli¬ 
gious, cultural and social institutions. 


(1) /6»U.p. *53. 

(2) Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Batta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J. B, B, R, A, S. X, p. 255. 

(3) South Ind. Ep., 1916. B, 505; 1915. No. 476; No. 480; 1927-28. No. 

E. 24. Mys. Arch. Dept. Beport 1923. p. 40 etc. 
ii) South Ind. Ep., 1927-1928, No. B. 24. 
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Lastly, the Mahamandalesvaras and their overlords must 
have spent a considerable part of their income in maintaining 
a standing army consisted of cavalry, infantry and elephants. 
We are told that, when the Hoysala monarch marched 
against the league formed by the various kings including 
the Sindas of Yelburga and the Sindas of Kurugodu, he had 
in his army 12,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry.' From 
these figures an idea of the size of the armies of that period 
can be formed. 


<1) Ep, Car,, XI, Dg. 25. 
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COINS. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Coins 

We get some useful information from inscriptions about 
coins, weights and measures that were current in the 
Calukyan Empire.' 

Gadyana, which was perhaps the highest coin, is men¬ 
tioned in many records. An inscription from Ittige further 
informs us that it was made of gold.® We are told that a sum 
of 120 gadyanas was entrusted to the body of 400 Mahdjanas 
of the Ittige Agrahara for which they had to pay interest at 
the rate of one pana per gold piece annually. The 
record further tells us that the Mahdjanas were to deduct 
twelve gadydnas of annual interest on this gold, and regu¬ 
larly pay it to the teachers every year. It is thus clear that 
the interest on 120 gadydnas was twelve gadydnas. As the 
rate of interest was one pana per gadydna, the sum total of 
the annual interest must amount to 120 panas. As stated 
above, these 120 panas were held equivalent to 12 gadydnas. 
Thus, we arrive at the definite conclusion that ten panas 
made one gadydna. This relation between the gadydna and 
the pana is to a certain extent corroborated by another 
inscription which expressly states that more than five panas 
made one gadydna.^ 

A Sikarpur inscription refers to other coins called visa 
and hdga, besides pana^ Again the Nesarige inscription of 
Kartavirya IV mentions a coin called honnu, in addition to 

(1) Mysore Arch. Dept., Report 1912-1913, p. 39; South Ind. Ep... 

191S. No. B. 518. 

(2) jEp. Jud. Xm, p. 58. 

(3) Mys. Arch. Dept., 1912-13, p. 39. 

(4) Ep. Car., VII, 8k, 118. 
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visa and ar&tisa.^ According to Dr, Fleet, honnu is equi¬ 
valent to the value of two rupees and the visa is one-fourth 
of an anna.* It is needless to state that the arevisa is a 
half of a visa, as are in Kannada means half. 

As regards the value of the haga, we cannot determine 
it in the light of the available material. 

We hear of another coin called kdgini in the grant of 
Sinda king Permadi-deva I.* Kagini is the corrupt form of 
kdkini and is equal to forty cowries or a quarter of a pana. 
As the relation between the pana and the gadydna has been 
already settled, it must be said that forty kdginis made one 
gadydna. It should be noted that the pana is a gold coin 
equal to very nearly 220 grains Troy,* 

Measures 

It appears that grain such as rice, rdgi etc., and liquids 
such as oil, ghee and curds were sold by measures. The 
Kalholi inscription of Kartavirya IV mentions some grain 
measures namely the mana, balla, sollige, and hd^-aru. 
Except the last, all the measures are current even to 
this day. 

The mana as it stands to-day is equal to sixteen seers 
and one-eighth part of a /jIm.But as regards its old meaning, 
the inscriptions fail to give us its exact capacity. Balia is equi¬ 
valent to two seers. Sollige which is also called solige, solage, 
or solege, is the one-fourth of a sidde. And such six siddes 
make one Kolaga. The solage, the sidde and the kolaga 
are all used in the North Kanara district even to-day. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions, Relating to the Ralta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J, B. B, R, A. S,X. pp. 258-59. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains 
J, B. B. R. A. S., XI, p. 257. 

(4) Ibid, Foot notes. 

<5) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Raita Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J.B,B,R.A,S„ X, p. 238. 
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As regards ha^aru, Dr. Fleet thinks that it was perhapa^ 
the same as the holaga} 

The kolaga is referred to in the NSsarige inscription 
of Kartavirya 1V.8 The fact that it also occurs in many other 
inscriptions representing all parts of Karnataka* indicates 
that it was a standard measure commonly used. Kolaga 
is a grain measure which is equal to one-twentieth part of a 
khan^uga, which appears in a number of records.* This is 
the same as the modern khaniaga in Kannada and the 
khdndi in Kohkani and Marathi. 

A small measure called padi, which is almost equal to 
half a seer, is referred to in one place.® To-day the word 
pa^i is used to denote a handful of grain. 

It is interesting to learn that two kinds of kolaga 
namely jakki kolaga and dharma kolaga were current in 
those times.' Let it be noted, in this connection, that even 
to-day the people of North Kanara district use two kinds 
of kolaga, the sikke and the gen^' It is evident from the 
various names of the above mentioned measures that many 
of them have continued to exist to this day inspite of the great 
political changes that have taken place during these eight 
hundred years. 

The standard measures in ancient times were some¬ 
times called by the names of the ruling kings and queens. 
For example, there was a measure called mahddevi evidently 
called after a popular queen. 

(1) p. 238. 

(2) Jbidn p. 259. 

(3) Mys. Arch. Dept. 1924, p. 26; Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, No. 6» 
South Ind. Ep., 1914, p. 16, No. 133. 

(4) Mys, Arch. Dept, 1928, p. 35 eto. 

(5) I&td., 1927 p, 133. 

(6) Mys. Arch, Dept.. 1920, p. 32. 
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As regards land measures, the nivartana was current 
especially in the northern part of the province.' It is an 
ancient measure said to be equal to two hundred square 
cubits. The other land measure was the kamma or the 
kamba^ which was undoubtedly smaller than the 
nivartana. But we do not know the exact relation between 
the two. 

A Ratta inscription from Saundatti states that the king 
Kanna gave a portion of land, which was equal to six 
mattars to the local god presiding over the twelve villages.* 
The mattar is also mentioned in the Honwad inscription 
among other records.* An epigraph at Balambidu contains 

the expressions kamma 50...kamma 50 antu mattarondu . 

kamma 60,..kamma 40 antu mattarondu^, which shows that 
one mattar was equal to one hundred kammas. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the value of the kamma cannot be determined in the 
light of the available material. It is also interesting to 
know from a Talgunda inscription that one mattar of land 
was taken to yield two khandikas or khandugas of 
grain.* 

Besides these land measures, there were a number of 
measuring poles such as the bherun^a pole, the kaccdve 
pole,* the ga^imba pole,* the agra^imba pole,*'' the kuncji 
pole," and so on. 

(1) Yleet, Inscriptions Kelating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J,B,B,R,A,S,^ X, p, 199. 

(2) South Ind. Ep.^ 1915, No. 471 etc. 

(3> Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J,B,B,R,A.S.., X, p, 199. 

(4) Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 274, 

(5) Ind. Ant. X1X» p. 274, Foot note, quoted by Dr. Fleet, 

(6) Fleet, P. S. and 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 219, referred to by Dr. 

Fleet, in the foot note of Ind, Ant. XIX, p. 274. 

(7) Ep. Oar., VII. sk. 100 and 120. 

(8) Ibid., 14 ; Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 147 and 122. 

(9> 8mth Ind. Ep. 1927-28, No. E. 67. 

(10) Ind. Ant., IV, p. 279. 

(11) Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 32. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

Law in ancient Karnataka was customary. The king 
••was not a legislator who could make or unmake laws. In 
fact there existed no legislature as such. The king simply 
carried out the decrees sanctioned by the Sastras and the 
custom of the land. His function was to administer and 
not to legislate. Thus the king could not amend or abro¬ 
gate a custom though it proved to be injurious to the wel¬ 
fare of the society. To use modern nomenclature, he was 
a constitutional monarch. 

In this capacity as the supreme judge, the king himself 
decided important cases, especially those affecting religion.’ 
But the administration of justice on the whole remained 
in the hands of the officers appointed for that purpose. 
There were dharmmadhyakshangals, and rajadhyakshangals 
or scrutineers of morality and of judicial affairs.® Dan- 
danayakas who held both civil and military ranks also 
dispensed justice.* Minor matters among the villagers 
were settled by themselves in the presence of the Gauda.* 

Crime was rare on account of the precautions taken 
by the Government. Kings are often described as engaged 
in punishing the wicked and protecting the good. ( dushta 
nigraha shist paripalana ).® “ The punitive policy 

of kings consists in detecting offenders", says a Ralta 
inscription.* “ When Lakshma (Lakshimideva 1), the 
lord of earth, was reigning with mighty authority neither 

(1) Ep. Ind., V. p. 844. 

(2) Eice, Mysore and Coorgfrom Inscriptions, p. 170. 

(3) J. B. B. R. A. fi., IX, p. 308. (4) South Ind. Ep., 1917, No. B, 759. 

(5) J. B. B. E. A S. X, p. 288 etc. 

(6) Ep. Ind; XIII, p, 23. 
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®fienc3 nor punishment existed, so skilful was he 
'Kings took personal care to see that justice was properly 
administered. Thus the Baisa king Santivarma, says the 
record, was careful in judgement as to the right path to be 
followed and in the investigation of truth.® The officers 
naturally followed the royal example. For instance, the 
administrator of the Nesarige circle ( under the Rattas ) 
was a certain Habbaya Nayaka of whose impartial justice 
it is said : “ Though they might be his friends, or his own 
people or people whom he disliked or even kings, he 
behaved impartially to all and caused mankind to say ‘ Is 
there any injustice in Habbana ? ”s. 

There reigned internal peace and order in the country. 
Crimes of violence were rarely committed. Nevertheless, 
we must admit the fact that the Mahamaiidalesvaras, in spite 
of their efficient administration, were not completely success, 
ful in rooting out the habitual criminals. There were bands 
of organised robbers - especially in the border districts — 
whose main occupation was cattle-lifting. A few instances 
nf robbery may suffice. 

There is a viragal commemorating the death of a certain 
Sivayya who died in fighting with robbers, while going on 
his way to some place for trading purpose.* This was 
during the reign of king Tribhuvanamalla. Again a stone 
of 1167 A. D. commemorates the death of Madiga, son of a 
Setti at the hands of robbers.® Another of 1185 A. D. 
records the death of Sovisetti while fighting with robbers 
who had attacked the cattle of his village.® Memorial 
sculptures representing such incidents are found in many. 

(1) .Ep. Ind., Xlir, p. 33. 

(3) V\ 9 et, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgattm, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 309. (8) Ibid., p. 853. 

(4) Mys, Arch. Dept., Report for 1938, N., 98. 

(5) Mys. Arch. Dept., Report, 1938, p. 90. No. 99, 

:46) Ibid., p. 79, No. 80. 
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Inscriptions do not yield sufficient information as to 
the judicial procedure followed in this period. Nevertheless#' 
we know that cases were often decided by ordeals. Accord¬ 
ing to Brihaspati there were nine kinds of ordeals recognised 
by ancient Indians from very early times. They are the 
balance, fire, water, poison, sacred libation, grain of rice, 
hot gold-piece, plough-share, and the ordeal of Dharma and 
Adharma.' 

We do not know whether all these ordeals were in use 
in the courts of Calukyan Karnataka. Ordeals by boiling 
water and by mounting the balance are, however, mentioned 
by an inscription of 1099 A. D.® Similarly, that of heated 
metal is recorded in an epigraph of about 1100 A. I).’^ New 
types of ordeals, not included to the original list of nine, 
seemed to have gradually grown up by the end of the 
tenth century. Thus for example, an inscription of the 
reign of Somesvara I tells us that a Gavunda was asked ta 
give up his life by way of an ordeal in order to prove his 
claim to the land in dispute.* Another curious kind of ordeal 
by killing a snake in a jar is also referred to in some 
records.® It is really interesting to learn that the queen 
Chandrika Devi, the wife of the Ratta chieftain LakshmI- 
deva I, had once successfully undergone this ordeal, for 
which act she was praised by the people.® Of all the ordeals 
mentioned above, the balance seems to be the easiest and 
hence it was probably used in minor cases. It consisted in 
seeing whether the accused weighed less or more the second 
time the test was made : if heavier, one was guilty.’' 

Taking the oath was also resorted to in some cases.* 
The oath should he virtually considered an ordeal inas 

(1) Rspson, The Cambridge History of India, I, p. 283. 

(2) Ind, XV, p. 860. (3) J. B. B. R. A. S.,lS.,p.Zt)K 

(4) South Ind. Ep„ 1921, p. 88, (5) Ep. Ind., XV, 360; Ind. Ant., 

XIX, p. 248 and Ep, Ind., XIII, p.32. (6) Ep. Ind., XII, p. 32 and Ind. 

Ant., XIX, p. 248. (7) Bapson, The Cambridge History of India, 

I, p 284. (8) J. B. B.R. A. S., IX, p. 308. 
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much as it invokes divine power which punishes the guilty. 
It was taken according to the caste and profession to which 
the man belonged. Thus for example, it is recorded that 
a Brahmana defendant was asked to swear by the sacred 
symbols which were then placed on his head for the 


Capital punishment was awarded for murder.® 
Punishments such as fines vrere common. The gravity of 
the offence usually decided the nature of punishment. It 
has been stated that “ if one strike with a weapon a thief, 
robber, burglar, enemy, or evil-minded person under a 
shop, screen, or veranda there shall be a fine, but no guilt; 
the fine upon the striker shall be three gold gadyanas. If 
one strikes him with the fingers, the fine shall be... gold 
gadyanas; for him who exceeds... the fine shall be one 
pana; for him who cudgels such as one, the fine shall be 
two panas ” ^ 

It is to be noted that the law of vicarious liability, which 
is to-day so often enforced by the Indian Government, was 
not commonly recognised in the Calukyan Empire. For it 
is expressly stated in one place that “the guilt of a father 
shall not attach to a son, nor the guilt of a son attach to a 
father ” •» This was of course a general principle which 
knew exceptions. 

We have already seen that the Kannada kings had a 
high sense of justice. They left no stone unturned for 
punishing the offenders and protecting the innocent. The 
village headman and the village assembly were invested 
with judicial powers to try minor cases.* Important 
mercantile corporations and guilds were allowed to sit in 
judgment on the members, constituting those organisations.^ 

(1) Ibid. (2) Ep. Car., IV, Hg, 18. (3) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 80. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) South Ind. Ep., 1917, No. B. 759 (6) Ep. Car., VII, Bk., 118. 
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Sometimes the judicial officers such as the Da7i4anayaka 
transferred the case to a body of influential and impartial 
private tribunal.’ Above all there was an efficient depart¬ 
ment of justice composed of highly learned Brahmans well 
devoted to the study of law. Mdnasdllasa lays down the 
qualifications of a judge. It rules thus : He must be a 
Brahman well-versed in the Sdstric and the Sruti lore and 
capable of their proper interpretation. He must not be 
carried away by anger, hatred, selfishness or timidity.® 

It may be noted, by the way, that the Ayyavale 
corporation enjoyed the right to punish gamblers found in 
the city.* 

We have the good fortune to possess at least a few 
inscriptions recording interesting trials, law-suits and legal 
rules. The following are some of them : 

Trial by Ordeal 

A certain Sivasakti, the Aharya of Sri Kaleswardeva of 
Kittur, and Kalyanasakti, the Acarya of the original local 
deity of that place, opened a subject of dispute in the 
presence of Isvarayya Dandanayaka, the former asserting 
that a plot of ground in that place had from old belonged 
to Kalesvaradeva, wliile the latter claimed it for the original 
local deity. 

The agreement that they, of their own free will, 
entered into in the presence of the judge was this :—Siva¬ 
sakti said “ Whereas this plot of ground belonged of old to 
Kalesvaradeva, the father of KalySnasakti, unauthorisedly 
brought it under cultivation under the Chande state and had 
a grant written in his own favour, and I am now prepared to 
undergo the ordeal of heated metal in support of my state¬ 
ment.” On the other hand, the argument of KalySnasakti, 


(1) J. B. B. B. A. 8., IX, p. 308. 

<2) SbrigoDdekar, Manasollasa, p. 37, Slokas 03 and 94. 
<3) £p. Car., V11.8k.,118. 
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under an oath, was '' If the Chande state gave this plot of 
ground to my father and to myself on behalf of the deity, it 
has not been unauthorisedly brought under cultivation.” 

The judge then said, “ Go both of you before the 
assembly of the bankers of the village Degave;” and on 
their assenting to this, in the presence of all the bankers, 
Sivasakti undergoing the ordeal, made oath that the piece of 
land belonged from the old to the god Kalesvara. Kalyan- 
sakti taking the sacred symbol on his head, declared that it 
was the property of the original local deity. Next day all 
the bankers convened themselves in the assembly-hall, and 
having examined the hand of Sivasakti, decided that he had 
won the cause and that Kalyansakti had lost it. Conse¬ 
quently they gave a certificate of success to the 
plaintiff'. 


Another Trial 

An inscription of the reign of Somesvara I records an 
interesting incident of three gavundas, in consultation with 
two Brahmans, accusing before the king a certain Gunda- 
mayya of having misappropriated their legitimate holding 
of impudently claiming their village as his own and enjoying 
the fruits ( Umbali ) for three years. When the matter 
came up for enquiry, it was proposed that if any one of the 
three gave up his life in proof of the allegation, 

not only his original share would be restored to him but he 
would also be given extra land with the title to bequeath 
it to his posterity. Nirjara-gavunda, one of the three, 
accepted the ordeal and stabbed himself to death, expres¬ 
sing his wish that his son might inherit his entire land. Out 
of the land so recovered and the land newly earned a vriiti 
was given by Nirjara’s son to the two Brahmans who origi¬ 
nally gave counsel to the three gavundas.^ 

(1) J. B. B. R A. 8. IX, pp. 307-309. 

(2) South Ind» Ep., 1921, p, 88. 
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Relation Between Creditor and Debtor 

An inscription of the early thirteenth century reports 
that a certain Somagauda borrowed some money from 
Naganna pledging his vritti land and that when he demand¬ 
ed the document of the loan on repaying the debt together 
with interest Naganna did not return it. Hence in the 
presence of the Mahdjanas of the village the discharge of 
the debt was therein inscribed. The name of the engraver 
was Stimanatha.' 


(1) Mys, Arch, Dept, Report for 1924, p. 38. 
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ART OF WARFARE 

The king in ancient times discharged many important 
functions. He was the head of the administration, the 
■supreme judge in his kingdom and also the commander-in¬ 
chief of the army. As in ancient Greece he himself led the 
host to war. He rode on a big elephant under the canopy 
of an umbrella with his standard flying. Each Mahamanda- 
lesvara had his own banner to distinguish him from others. 
Thus the Sindas carried the nila-dhvaja or the blue flag; ’ the 
Rat^s had the Suvarna-Garndadhvaja or the banner of a 
golden Garucla the Senavaras had the phani-dhvaja or the 
serpent-flag : ’ the Kadambas carried the Vdnaradvaja or the 
banner of a monkey ; * and the Guttas were distinguished 
by the Vata-vrikshagaruda-dhvaja or the banner of a sacred 
fig tree and a Garuda combined *. These banners must have 
exercised a great influence over the fighting forces. The 
flag was the representative of the entire army ; and hence it 
was a source of high inspiration. 

The king was expected to be a man of great strength ; 
and a well-trained soldier. He had to infuse confidence in 
the army by his personal courage and bravery. He had 
to devote much of his time and energy in learning the use 
of weapons. A sort of efficient military education was 
imparted to him. Thus the Ratta king Sena who “was 
possessed of a mighty army" “was esteemed the first among 
good warriors and chieftains in the path of war”®. Again, 
Iking Kaltama was “well acquainted with the use of 

(1) Ep. Car , VIII, HI, 50. (2) Ind. A nt., XIX, p. 243. 

(3) Ep. Car., VI, Cm., 95. (4) J. B: B. B. A. S., IX. p. 296. ' 

(5) P, S. and 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 108. 

■ v(6) Fleet, Inscriptions Belating to the Ratta Chieftains of Sauiulatti 

&Belgaum,J.B.B.R.A.S„S.,p.%i)i. 
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weapons” King Santivarma was a “very Vatsaraja’'' 
says the record, in the act of riding horses *. Teachers were 
appointed to train the royal youths. We are told that the 
Jaina preceptor Munichandra Deva “through his close 
acquaintance with the treatises on the use of weapons’’,, 
became the instructor of Lakshmideva the Ratta^. Such 
was the great importance attached to the art of warfare by 
the ancient monarchs. 

Under the king, who assumed the leadership of the 
forces, there were many subordinates of different ranks. 
Next to the king was the Seuadhipati or the Senapati in rank. 
He was the most important figure in array organisation. 
Then came the dandanayaka who was both a military and 
civil officer The imperial army was often joined by the 
Mahamandalesvara who led his own host to war. The same 
organisation and the military officers existed under the 
feudatory chiefs as well. 

The accomplishments of the Senapati are enumerated 
by the Calukya King Somesvara in his well-known book. 
I^nasollasa. He says that the commander must be a person 
born of high family, virtuous, bold and proficient in the 
four languages.* The author does not mention what these 
four languages were. Nevertheless, judging from the times 
and the country of Somesvara we may presume that they 
were Sanskrit, Kannada, Tamil and Telugu. He further 
states that the commander must be skilful in riding elephants 
and horses, and well-versed in arms and scriptures.* He 
must be one knowing auspicious occasions and omens. He 
must also be well-versed in the construction of war vehicles- 
and shrewd in judging the quality of different arms of war¬ 
fare.’^ The Senapati must be liberal, sweet-speaking,. 

(1) Ibid,p.m. (2) p. 208. (3) ifttrf., p. 274. 

(i) Rice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 170. 

(5) Shrigondekar, Manasollasa, p. 37, Sloka, 90. (6) Ibid^ Sloka, 90<. 

(7) lUd., Sloka, 9L 
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master of his senses, wise, determined, brave and knowing 
accurately different types of servants. Such a commander 
of the army a king must have.' 

As to the composition of the army corps it appears 
that soldiers were enlisted from various castes. There was 
no warrior-caste as such in ancient Karnataka. Divergent 
elements constituted the army. Military organisation seems 
to have progressed to such an extent that even members of 
the Brahmana caste were recruited to the ranks. There 
are distinct mentions of military officers belonging to the 
Brahmana community." We are told that the Brahmana 
general ( Camupati) Govinda who was “ skilled in arms ’’ 
was renowned under the title of “ Garuda to the serpents of 
his enemies.”^ He was “ a lion to the elephant-his 
adversaries, renowned army warriors, a sun to the lotus-- 
-face of heroes ” fortune, a troubler of foes, peerless, un¬ 
equalled in valour ”.■* It is manifest that some members of 
the priestly class were able to command the forces in an 
efficient manner. 

The army was divided into the traditional four-fold 
groups mentioned by Kautilya. These were chariots, 
elephants, horses and foot soldiers.* 

"The chariot was an important apparatus of war in early 
times. All the well-known warriors of ancient India, with a 
few exceptions, were chariot-fighters.”® But there is reason 
to believe that this vehicle had fallen into the background 
in the Calukyan times, so far as Karnataka is concerned. 
Hence it was rarely used. Inscriptions do not speak of 
them either elaborately or frequently as they do in the case 
of elephants, cavalry, and foot soldiers. We do not find 
even a single representation of a chariot in any viragal. It 

(1) Ibid., Sloka 92. 

(2) Ep. Ind., XII, p. 287. (3) Ep. Ind., XV, p. SI. 

(4) Ibid. (5) Car., Vlir, Sa., !58. 

(6) Dato, The Art of War in Ancient India,, p, 46. 
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is true that the author of Manasolldsa mentions the qualities 
of a true charioteer.' But this does not in any way prove 
that they were a prominent part of the fighting forces. 
What we maintain is that the chariot did not form an 
important arm of warfare in this period. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Emperor Harsha, who 
reigned in the seventh century A. D., had long discarded it 
as useless in warfare.'- 

The elephant occupied a prominent position in the 
army.^ Inscriptions do not generally forget to mention 
this extraordinary animal whenever a war-scene is described. 
We have even references to separate commanders of the 
elephant force.' It is recorded that the Sinda King Permadi 
Deva I “ put to flight the Lord Hoysala ” and “ seized in 
war a multitude of infuriated elephants The last 
Rashtrakuta king possessed an army, consisting of eight- 
hundred elephants, which was eventually subdued by 
Taila.® The Cola emperor Rajendra-deva who invaded the 
Karnataka “ was accompanied on tlie battle-field by ten- 
hundreds of elephants ”, as an inscription puts it.^ The 
Calukya monarch must have possessed an equally large 
number of elephants, if not larger, to meet this opponent. 

Manasulldsa deals with no less than five methods of 
capturing wild elephants. It also tells us of how to make 
them fit for w'ar.“ The last lesson received by these animals, 


(1) Shrigondekar, Manasollasa, p. 41. SlokaR, 132-133. 

(2) Smith, The Early History of India, p. 353. 

(3) E'O. Ind. XVI, p. 50 ; South Jnd. Ep. 1919. No. B. 287; etc. 

(4) South Ind. Ep. 1919, No. B. 237; Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 50. 

(5) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, 

J.B. B. R.A.S.,Xl, p. 270. 

(6) Ep. Car., XI, Dg.,1. 

(7) Mys. Arch-Dept,, Report, 1928, p. 74. 

<8) Shrigondekar, Manasollasa, Intro., p. XII. 
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says Somesvara, was how to destroy the enemy in war.' 
It is to be noted that Venugrame, the capital of the Rattas, 
■was credited with a big pit-fall to catch elephants.® 

Figures of elephants can be seen in many viragals. 
But the best representation of it is craved out in the Begur 
stone inscription.'^ Here the leader of the army is seen 
riding on a well caparisoned elephant, and before it are 
three cavalry officers, all on horses. 

The cavalry force, the third arm, was the most impor¬ 
tant constituent in the army organisation. Horses of 
superior breed were imported from distant Muslim countries 
such as Arabia, Turkey and Afghanistan.'* Malava was also 
known for its “ noble horses Viragals show that the 
cavalry soldiers did not ■w'ield heavy arms. Either a light, 
sharp sword or a lance is generally seen in their hands. It 
seems that the horsemen took a prominent part in close 
fighting. Being agile they could move swiftly from place to 
place and thus “ accomplish a great deal of work against the 
foot-soldiers 

Horses were deemed so important in this heroic age 
that we are told that poet Candraraja, (about 1079 A. D. ) 
after studying scientifically the subject of horse-breeding, 
wrote a treatise on it in Kannada The very fact that he 
composed it in the vernacular language is a clear indication 
that the book was very badly wanted by the common folk, 
ignorant of Sanskrit. Unfortunately the work in not 
extant. 

The fourth arm was the infantry. It consisted of men 
using various impliments of warfare such as swords, daggers, 
spikes, etc. These weapons were invariably bigger and 

(1) Ihid. p. 136, Sloka 1194. (2; Ep. 1ml., Xllf, p. 25. 

(3) £?. Cor.. IX, Bn . 83. (4) /nti. Xnt, V. p. 48. 

(5) Ep. Ind., XVI, p.50. 

(6) Date, The Art of War in Ancient India, p. 45. 

i(7) Narasimbacbarya, J^o>'na^o4:a-Xaw-CAa^^e, I, pp. 89-90. 
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heavier when compared to those carried by horsemen. Us¬ 
ually the footman wore a broad pointed sword in his right 
hand and a big round shield in his left. In some sculptres 
the foot-warriors are seen in different postures such as stri¬ 
king, falling, rising, crouching and so on. They are seen 
shielding themselves skilfully against the blows of the ene¬ 
my “in every possible manner, bending, stooping and all 
but lying down” ’. 

The various weapons in vogue were the sword, the 
dagger, the bow, the axe, the spike, the mace, the flying 
discs ® and the lance. 

War-music was used to create enthusiasm among the 
warriors.^ Soldiers marched in the din of dhakka, bhlriy 
iurya, permaUi, and such other musical instruments. 

In dealing with the art of warfare, mention must be 
made of the famous forts which were considered as impor¬ 
tant means of defence. Manasdllasa has an interesting 
classification of fortifications, divided under nine names.* 
It appears that almost every place of some strategical value 
was covered by an impregnable fortress. There were many 
hill-forts and forest-forts, surrounded by water and ditches, 
in the Kundi province, as stated in the Terdal inscription.* 
What is said of Kundi is true of other districts also. Some 
of the famous forts mentioned in the inscriptions are Eramba- 
rage, Kurugodu, Hanagal, Gutti, Belliltige, Rattapalli, 
Soratur,® Banavase,’’ Toregallu,® Belagami,“ Gokage'® and 
Uccangi." The last of these, which was in the possession 

(1) Hayavadana Rac, Mysore Gazetter^ If, part I, p. 271. 

(2) Ep, Ind., XV, p, 344. 

(3) Ep, Car., XI, Dg., 25, (4) Shrigondekar, Manasollasa, p. 78^ 

Slokas, 541-549. (5) Jnd, Ant,, XIV, p. 21. 

(6) Ep. Car., XI, Dg, 25. f7) Ep. Car., VII, Sk. 152. 

(8) Ep. Car., VII, 8k. 152. (9) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 183. 

(10) Jud,, XVII, p. 123. (11) Ep.Car.,Xl,D^.,i. 
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of the Pandya chiefs, was perhaps the most impregnable one 
in the whole of Karnatak. All these fortresses seem to 
have been strongly built and well equipped. The two types 
usually mentioned in inscriptions are the hill-forts and the 
water-forts.' 

Many of these strongholds were of huge dimensions. 
They were built of black stone not easily scalable. A ditch 
was dug all round the place to obstruct the passage of the 
enem}'*. Forts were rendered more difiScult to be scaled 
on account of their ramparts and bars^. They were fully 
furnished with all implements of war, and were, provided 
with foodstuffs and fodder. Arrangement for an abundant 
supply of water was also made within the fortification itself. 

The causes that precipitated hostilities among the kings 
and chiefs were indeed many. The ambitious projects of 
both the Calukya and the Cola monarchs to extend their 
territories and win political power was the basis of many a 
war fought on the planes of south India. The Mahamandale- 
svaras often sought for an opportunity to throw the yoke of 
the Emperor and thus to declare independence. Bat the 
Calukya Emperors skilfully managed to put them in check 
by sending one feudatory against the other. When the 
Hoysala and the Kadaraba chiefs revolted against their over- 
lord, the Sinda chief PennSdideva I was immediately sent 
against them who were eventually subdued.^ 

Secondly, cattle-lifting was another cause of ancient 
warfare. The chiefs are often described as leading cattle- 
raids against their neighbours. This practice became more 
common during the confusion that arose after the fall of the 
CSlukyan Empire. A good instance of this is furnished by 
the Ablur stone of about 1219 A. D. which records the 

(1) Cor., XI, Dg. 5. (2) Inrf., XVII, p. 123. 

(3) JFp. Ind., VI, p. 35. 

v(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sinlavamsa Chieftainx 

J. B. B.R. A. B., XI, p. 244. 
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cattle raid against that village led by Isvaradeva Sinda.»; 
Again a viragal from Honnali dated 1173 A. D. reports that 
the Santara chief Singideva, coming on a cattle raid, entered 
Hattivur where he had to fight with the Sinda chief.® Such 
instances are indeed too many to be mentioned here. 

In this connection, it is important to distinguish these 
historical cattle-raids from the ordinary cattle-lifts committ¬ 
ed by robbers in our own day. What is interesting of ancient 
times is that the chiefs themselves led the raids, thereby 
ofifering occasions for open contests. 

Among the peculiarities of ancient warfare may be 
mentioned the part played by women in fights. A brave 
woman of the ruling class had no scruple to lead the army 
and display valour. It is well-known that the queen Akka- 
devi, who is described as “a very Bhairavi in battle and in. 
destroying hostile kings ", successfully laid siege to the fort 
of Gokage and quelled the insurrection.® Similarly a certain 
Cagaladevi, the wife of a Mahasamanta is said to have led a 
compaign against the village Nilagunda*. These illustra¬ 
tions only prove how heroic the ancient women of Karna¬ 
taka were. 

Another curiosity of warfare was to plant hero-slabs or 
viragals to commemorate the death of the fallan soldiers. 
Grants were made by kings and chiefs to the wife and 
children of the departed here*. “ The courage of warriors 
was stimulated by the belief that their deeds of valour were 
eagerly watched by the celestial nymphs, who if they fell, 
would bear them immediately away from the battle-field in 
a triumphant procession to enjoy the delights of paradise. ”®, 

(1) JPp. Ind., V, p. 262. 

(2) jEp. Car., VII. HI, 26. 

(3) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 435. 

(4) South Ind. Ep. 1928-29, No. E. 116. (5) Ep. Ind., V, p. 262, etc. 

(6) Kice, Mysore and Coorgfrom Inscriptions, p. 171. 
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Coming to the ethics of warfare we find that many 
wars were aggressive. The king and the army won the 
booty from the vanquished foe. They seized the enemies' 
wealth, their substance, their war-vehicles and iilmost evey 
valuable thing’. Elephants and horses were added to the 
victor’s force. 

As the kings are generally described as brothers to 
other men’s wives, it may be presumed that they recognised 
the sanctity of women and the soldiers were not allowed to 
violate their chastity. The invader was human to the aged, 
the children and the Brahmans, as their lives were held 
sacred®. Cows though seized, were kindly treated. Tem¬ 
ples were spared by the Karnataka kings, whereas the 
Tamil Colas destroyed them, espeeially those that belong¬ 
ed to rival religions*. 

The chapter on warfare would be incomplete if we do 
not refer to the minister of war and peace. Manasvllasa has 
some interesting verses on the qualifications of this import¬ 
ant officer. It says : The ideal Sandhivigrahika is one who 
is bold, wise, and proficient in all the languages, who knows 
fully well the essence of war and peace, who is well-versed 
in scripts and able to read them out. He must also know 
the principles of sLv-fold systems, must be able to recognise 
the divisions of time and place, must know the income and 
expenditure of the state, and acquaint himself with the peo¬ 
ples and products of the land. Above all, he must be a 
person mindful of saving money and able to distinguish bet¬ 
ween good and bad, and be a master of all actions’. 

It must be noted that the reputation of Karnataka 
soldiers of this period was recognised all over India. For 
Al-Beruni in his account tells us that Kannada warriors were 
employed in the army as far north as the Punjabi 

(1) Fleet, Inxcriptionfi Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J, B» 
B. A. S., XI, p. 270. (2) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 329. (3) Ep, Ind„ XV, p. 345. 

(4) Shrigondekar, Afanasollasa, p. 49, Slokas, 127-130. 

(5) Sachau, AUBeruni's India, Vol. I, p. 173, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION 

Karnataka from very ancient times is known for its 
wealth and commerce. In the district of Chitaldrug was 
found a brass coin of the Chinese emperor Han-wa-ti of 
about the middle of the second century B. C. along with 
many silver coins of the Roman Emperor Augustus who died 
in A. D. 14.’ This leads us to the logical conclusion that 
the Kannada land had commerical intercourse with foreign 
countries of both the east and the west, in that period. 
The occurrence of Kannada passages in a Greek drama of 
the second century A. D. further proves that Greek 
merchants were well acquainted with Kannadigas and 
their language." The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang, who 
visited India in the seventh century A. D., tells us that the 
Empire of Pulikesi was in a flourishing state.^ Commerce 
grew as centuries advanced; industries developed ; and by 
the time the later Calukyas made their appearance, Kar- 
natka was rich and prosperous. 

The period under survey saw the enormous growth of 
trade and industry which must have led to a vigorous 
growth of city-life. Among the important centres of trade 
Ayyavale w'as the most prominent. Arasikere, in the sou¬ 
thern part of the province, was also know for its commerical 
activities, and hence it was popularly called as the Southern 
Ayyavale.* 

(1) Karasimbaobar, Karnataka Country, Q, J. M. S,, X, p. 851. 

. (8) My». Arch, Dept., 1904. 

(3) Beak Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 855. 

(4) Rp. Car„ V, Ak., 77. 
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But nevertheless, the bulk of the people lived on agri¬ 
culture which was the principle occupation. Even the capi¬ 
tals of the various Mahamandalesvaras were known for their 
cultivation of fruits and vegetables. Vgnugrame was full of 
“ perennial fruits” and was “pleasing on account of all its 
riches and enjoyments"'. Sugandhavartti was always green 
with the groves of mango, cocoanut and Asoka trees.® Ba- 
navase-nad was famous for fruits and flowers. In that nad, 
says a record, there were rice fields from town to town, 
running channels from place to place, flower-gardens filled 
with fragrance of areca, punnaga, naga, vakula, champaka, 
jasmine, screw pine, sandal, kanavira, and white rose. There 
were groves of cocoanut, plantains, jack, mango, rose-apple, 
and other trees. The gardens of betel-lief were so thickly 
covered, that the ground was darkly shaded. There could 
be also seen big plantations of sugar-cane “ trickling with 
juice’’.* Similarly, Santalige-thousand was full of orange, 
plantains and citron-fruits. Mangoes, sugar-canes, areca and 
cocoa-nut palms-grew there abundantly. Such was the 
fertility of that land, says the inscription, that hunger was 
unknown in that region. Grass, firewood and water 
being plentiful. Brahmans found it a very convenient place 
to establish educational settlements.^ The city of Alande 
was “ charming with various plantations of sweet-smelling 
rice ( gandhasali), with parks and gardens which were in 
bloom through all the seasons ”. There were many well-fill¬ 
ed tanks, wells and pools. It was the abode of “ countless 
number of merchants ”®. There were betel-nut plantations 
below large tanks.* Similarly, the province of Kisukad 
is said to have contained towns that were “ full of 

(1) Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and JBelgaum, J, 3, JB, R* A, 8,f X, p. 252^53* (3) Ibid*^ p« 281. 

(3) Ep. Car., VIII, Sb. 138, 

(4) Car., Ylll, Sa,, 109. 

(5) Ep» Indt, V, p. 2S3~‘254. 

<6) Ep. Ind., V, p. 233. 
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fruit, grain and kine The country of Belvola was a 
“ goodly field for tillage by reason of her manifold varieties 
of grain.’’® The territory now occupied by the Parasga^ 
Taluka of the Belgaum district was known for its forest of 
sal-trees and was “ resplendent with masses of lotuses, with 
flowering lakes of water-lilies, with budding mangoes, with 
blossom bearings, kinds of trees named Kosaga, trumpt flower 
neril asoka, and plantain These descriptions in the 
lithic records are not mere poetical fancies. Even supposing 
that they are, we cannot escape the conclusion that the 
country was well watered and agriculture was in a flourish¬ 
ing state. 

All this was not possible without an efficient system of 
irrigation. In fact, canals are mentioned in inscriptions.* 
But the irrigation-system comprised generally tanks which 
were built partly by individual benefactions and partly by 
communal enterprise. The government also extended its 
liberal aid in the construction of big irrigational works. Tanks 
referred to in inscriptions are too many indeed to be 
mentioned here. It appears that ancient Karnataka was 
full of tanks, and it was through them alone that irrigation 
on a large scale was possible. Kannada literature of the 
period very often speaks of cool tanks surrounded by green 
fields. Moreover, tanks are generally mentioned as bounda¬ 
ries of lands given as grants®. From this it is apparent 
that many fields received water from the neighbouring 
tank. Some tanks were so extensive that they are compar¬ 
ed to oceans,® and are called Samudras. Thus we are told 
that a merchant by name Ekkalasetti dug a big tank for the 
public use^. It was called Ekkalasamudra after the builder’s 

(1), Bp. Ind., XV, p. 112. (2) Bp. Ind., XV. p. 262. 

(3) Ep.lnd.,XVI,p.&. (4) £p. Car., VIII. 8b.. 138. 

(5) Ep. Ind.f XII, p. 331, and Ep. Ind,^ XIII, p. 25 etc. 

(6) Mys, Arch. Dept,, Report for 1928, p. 32, 

(7) p. 39. 
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•nume. Similarly Mahapradhana Senadhipati Tejamallayya 
and his officers repaired the tank called Gonasamudra. 
Grants were also made to the artisans who built the outlets 
and sluices'. Again the great minister Senadhipati and 
Hiriya Tantrapala Namna constructed a tank called Nagasa- 
mudra to the east of Muttakur.* From a Ratta inscription of 
1204 A. D. we learn that Venugrame had at least two big 
tanks. The bigger of them is very likely the large tank 
which we see to-day on the north of the fort of Belgaum^. 
Similar instances can be cited. 

Irrigation by channels was also in practice. We are 
told that great iriigational works were constructed by rich 
merchants with the help of the state which was ever ready 
to increase the economic prosperity of the people. We know 
that a certain Mani-Gavunda brought the Jalagere channel 
to the Bayalakasa rice fields, so that it could irrigate the 
whole plain. Contributions were made by the central govern¬ 
ment and also by the Prabhus who formed the Local govern¬ 
ment.' 

Water was also raised out of big w'ells by means of 
well-wheels called Ratala® and used for fields and household 
purposes. 

Side by side with irrigation, town-planning was highly 
developed. Towns were usually divided into wards, and 
special attention was paid for sanitation. Suburbs were 
■developed as the population grew'. We are told that 
Ballipura was beautiful with three Brahmupuris in which 
the houses were as if joined together. That means that 
they w'ere all built in straight lines. It also contained 
numerous varied mansions.' According to a lithic record 
the city of Sbmanathapura was “an ornament to,,the 

(1) Sovih Ind. Ep„ ’987-28, No., E 6S. (2) Ep. Car., XII, Pg., 43. 

(3) Ep. InL, XIII. p. 25. (4) Ep. Car., VIII, Sb., 359. , 

(5) Ramachandra Charitra Parana, %, ih. ■'> 

,(6) .&P. Car., VIII, Sb., 277. " 
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beautiful country ", having lofty towering walls surrounded 
by a deep moat. It contained two famous broad streets 
called soma and arka. It was a joy to the eyes of all and 
was surrounded by numerous pleasure gardens in which 
trees bent down with foliage, and the fields were filled with 
grain. On all sides of it were tanks filled with lotuses and 
water-lilies.’ From the description it is apparent that our 
ancients had long recognised the necessity of beautifying 
their towns with green parks and cool tanks. 

Towns and villages were divided according to their 
size and population into various grades such as pattanas, 
puras, dronamukhas, madambas, khgdas, nagaras, gramas,® 
kharvedas and samvahanas.* We are told that the province 
of Kundi was “ adorned with" villages, towns, hamlets, 
villages surrounded by hills, groups of villages, 
water-girt towns, chief cities, with elegant mansions, and 
with shining agrahara-towns in the country of Kuntala.^ 

As regards jewellery, we find that the ornaments of the 
kings and the queens were extraordinary. Diamond rings 
were their ear-ornaments, and their bodies were adorned 
with pearl necklaces.® Gold was used not only for orna¬ 
ments, but was liberally given by the wealthy to Brahmanas 
in religious ceremonies.® It was a custom among kings to 
bestow gold in abundance upon poets and learned men.^ 
Gold was so freely used that temple-towers were decorated 
with golden crowns.® We are told that the harlots were 
displaying their wealth in rich ornaments made of gold and 
decked with precious stones.* Nagachandra in his PuraTjM 

(1) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions^ No. 27. 

(2) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions^ No. 55. (3) Ep, Car,, yil, Sk., 118. 

(4) Ind,Ant.,XlV,p,2b, 

(5) Ep. Car., VIII, Nr., 37. (6) Ep. Car., IV., Hg., 18. 

(7) - "Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains J. 

B. R. A. 8. XI, p. 271. (8) Jnd. Ant., LI. p. 12. 

(9) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. 

R. A. 8., X. p. 251. 
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very often speaks of blue stones, diamonds, sapphires and 
all sorts of gems.' Merchants imported pearls in ships by 
sea and sold them to kings.® The merchants of Ayyavale 
were dealing in large sapphires, moon*stones, pearls, rubies, 
diamonds, lapis lazuli, onyx, topaz, carbuncles, coral, 
emeralds and other articles.^ The bazaars of Lokkigundi 
were famous for rubies and pearls.* King Somesvara in his 
Mdnasotldsa treats of pearls and various kinds of gems.* 
Their defects also are not omitted.® Mention is made of 
the devastating results of possessing such defective pearls 
and gems. He says in one place that the king should not 
wear pearls which weigh more than two kalanjas ( equal to 
^0 gunjas 

Agriculturists were given special privileges. The 
PaUadakal inscription of Cavunda II Sinda says that the 
queen Damaladevi and the prince Acideva granted to the 
agriculturists of that place some privileges, rent-free service- 
lands, and contributions in cattle and taxes.® 

Land was classified according to the quality of the soil 
and the crop grown on it, as paddy fields, black-loam land, 
black land, red-black land, red land, dry land, wetland, 
low land, and Keyi-Kamma-land.® There was also pasture 
land which is often called as unploughed land'®. Plots of 
land were minutely measured and stones were set up in the 
ground to mark the boundaries". 

Coming to land tenures, we find that four kinds of them 
are mentioned in inscriptions ; Tribhoga-abhyantarasiddhi 

(I) Ramachandra Ckaritra Pur ana, V. verses, 112-119. 

<2) Ep, CaT„ V, Ak. 22. (3) Ep. Car„ VII, Sk., 188, 

(4) .Sp. In(I..XV,p. 861. 

(5) Srigoodekar, Stanasollasa, Slokai, 362-540. 

(6) Ibid„ Slokas, 424-456. (7) Ibid., Blokas, 471. 

(8) Fleet. Inscriptions Relating to the Sinda Chieftains, J. B. B. R. A. 8, 
XI, p, 273. (9) Ep. Ind, XII, p. 290, XIV, p. 277; fiioe, Mysore Inserip^ 
ttons, p. 109; South Ind. Ep., 1916, No., B. 508. (10) £p. Ind., XIV, p. 277. 

(II) Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 26. eto. etc. 
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Sarva-abhyantara siddhi,’, Sthala-(talaVvritti/ and sarva- 
m5sya.3 Tribhoga Abhyantara-siddhi was a joint tenure 
enjoyed by a private person, a god or gods and Brahmans* 
Sarva-Abhyantara-siddhi on the other hand denotes a grant 
with full and complete rights of enjoyment. Sthala-vritti 
was a form of holding land for which payment was made in 
kind from the produce. As regards the nature of Sarvamasya> 
we are not in a position to say anything definitely. 

We shall now turn to caste in its occupational aspect. 
Agriculture was in the hands of the Sudras, and trade was 
carried on by the Vaisyas. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Bhagavat-Glta prescribes agriculture and 
cattle-breeding as the occupation of the Vaisyas, and not 
that of the Sudras.^ The spread of Jainism with its 
principle of ahimsa must be held responsible for this change 
of occupation. Jainism was very popular among the Vaisyas 
of ancient Karnataka. The ploughing of land, in which 
action insects and worms are inevitably killed, came to be 
looked upon as sinful. Hence the Vaisyas withdrew from 
agriculture and left it in the hands of the Sudras. It is really 
astonishing that in this period a few Brahmans began to 
undertake agriculture,® which as centuries advanced became 
one of their occupations. In our own day the Havyaka 
Brahmanas of Kanara are skilful gardeners growing pepper,, 
cardamoms and betel-nuts. 

It is also noteworthy that some great merchants of the 
period were of Brahmana descent.®. The mercantile term- 
Setti was;not communal in its application as it is in the 
pr es ent -day Karnataka. Every big merchant irrespec¬ 
tive of his caste was called a Setti. This is quite clear from 
an inscription which addresses two Brahmana merchants as 
Settles whereas their father, who had not taken to trade, is 
called Machi-deva instead of Machi-Setti.^ 

(1) Jfid. Avt., XIX. p. 271 BDd J. B. B. R: A. S. XVIII. p. 83. 

(2) Ep.Jnd., XIII, V. 10. (3) Ep. Ind^XV.p.Zii. 

(4) Bkagavadgita, Adbaya 18, SIoIcb 44. (5) Arch. Dept., Annual 
Report, 1927, p. 5.3. (6) Ep. Car., V, Ak. 22; (7) Ihid. 
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Living in those days was cheap. Dairy-farming was 
carried on extensively throughout the province. The 
villages were prosperous, and were known for milk, butter, 
curds, etc.'. The province of Kundi was specially known 
for cattle-breeding. “Pleasing to the eyes”, says one 
inscription, “is the country of Kundi which resembles the 
orb of the moon, with its herds of cows with their plentiful 
supply of delightful milk”*. Every village had its grazing 
ground, and the cows were well cared for.^ Numerous 
viragals recording great sacrihces of the villagers in rescu¬ 
ing their cows clearly indicate that they felt a deep love for 
their cattle. It seems that in ancient times, the prosperity 
of a village was also calculated according to the numbers, 
of cows and bullocks which it possessed. 

Similarly, kings were considered- powerful according to 
the number of elephants that they had in their army. Hence 
king Somesvara in his MdnmZdldsa mentions the forests 
which were the haunts of elephants, and minutely describes 
the varieties of species and formulates means to catch them, 
train them and make them fit for war.^ Elephants were used 
by wealthy merchants for the purpose of carrying goods from 
place to place. We are told that the elephants of Gaula- 
Desa were famous and hence they were imported by Kan¬ 
nada kings. But Somesvara seemed to have specially incli¬ 
ned towards the elephants of the Kalinga forests^. 

Horses are very often mentioned in inscriptions. More 
over any viragal of some importance contains a battle-scene 
where the cavalry is seen very prominent. It is im¬ 
portant to remember that Karnatak is not the home of well- 


(1) Rice, MysoreInscriptionsTHo. 103. 

(i) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saumlaft % 
and Relgaunit J. B. B, R, A, S,, X, p, 23J. (3) Rp. Ind*f XIV, p. 271. 

(4) Shrigondekar, Manasollasa, Intro., p. XI. 
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bred horses. They were therefore undoubtedly imported 
from foreign countries. An epigraph of 1186 A. D. tell 
us that horses were imported from Turkarsthana'. Another 
of 1188 A. D. informs us that a rich merchant of Arasikere 
was importing horses in ships by sea, and selling them to 
kings*. King Somgsvera, while referring to horses, uses the 
word Yavanodbhuta* by which is meant probably Arabian 
horses. “ It appears that in his time horses from Sind, 
Arabia and the Kambdja countries were famous”. “Well- 
bred horses ” were also used like elephants for loading 
goods.* We are told that a considerable portion of horse- 
trade of Karnataka was controlled by the merchants of 
Malabar* whose poits had frequent intercourse with Arabia. 

Among the industries tliat were common mention may 
be made of oil-estraction, spinning, weaving, sugar-making, 
perfumery, masonry, basket-making, mat-making, toddy-dra¬ 
wing, and pottery*. 

Enriching the government treasury by the practice of 
alchemy is really astonishing. It is howrever referred to 
by Somesvara in Manasdilasa.’' Not only ordinary people 
were keen on alchemy but emperors and MahamandalSsvaras 
also had recourse to such methods.® 

Horticulture must have reached a high state of effici¬ 
ency in this period. We find frequent mention of parks in 
the inscriptions where trees and creepers were planted.* We 
have already given enough of references to them. A typical 
e.vampie is however furnished by a Sinda inscription which 
describes the beauties of Narayangal (modern NarSgal in 
Dharwar) in the following language: “Narayangal, laiden 

(1) Ind. Ant., V, p. 48. (2) Ep. Car., V, Ak., 22. 

(3) Shrigondekar, ManasoUoBa, Intro, p. XV. (4) Ep. Car., VII, Sk., 118, 

(5) Ep. Ind., XllT, p. 26. (6) Ep. Ind.. V, p. 125; XIII, p. 26; V. 
p. 25; Fleet, Inscriptions Belating to the Batta Chieftains of Saundatti and 
Belgaum,J. B. B. B. A. S .; X, p. 284, (7) Shrigondekar, O. C. Intro. P. 
XIV. (8) im. 

(9) Ep. Ind., V, p. 364; XIII, p, 53; Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 187, V, np. tSS- 
254. etc. 
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with fruits, is verj' charming. Very lovely it is with its flo¬ 
wer gardens which diffuse many divine odours, with its cool 
tanks which confer the most exquisite pleasures, with 
its numberless groves, and with its rice and other juicy 
grains, the fragrance of which pervades the region ; charm¬ 
ing it is to travellers.and very much to be sought 

after’’.' 

Famines are always serious inroads upon the comfort 
and happiness of the people. But it appears that owing to 
irrigation they were almost unknown to Calukyan Kar¬ 
nataka. We have not even a single reference to any severe 
famine, devastating the country, in the whole period cover¬ 
ing more than two centuries. In times of poor harvest the 
government was ready to extend its hand of protection, and 
to make remission of taxes. An interesting piece of evid¬ 
ence is afforded by an inscription from Kanakaveedu in the 
Bellary district. There we are told that the government 
granted a caul to the gaudas and the people of that place, 
after remitting 90 varahas of tax on account of the ruined 
condition of the village.* It appears that elaborate measures 
were taken by kings and chiefs to protect the people from 
ravages of famine. This is made clear by the nineteenth 
chapter in the Mdnsdlldsa where the author says that it was 
the duty of the king to take care of his subjects when they 
were in distress.^ 

Roads are necessary in order to serve the purposes of 
communication both ordinary and commercial, and thus to 
advance the economic prosperity of a country. The whole 
of the Calukyan Empire was provided with a net-work of 
roads. We have innumerable references to local roads 
which are referred to as boundary-marks to various plots of 
land. Some of these roads were not merely village path- 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. B, 
XI. p. 837, 

(8) South Ind. Ep^ 1916, No., B. 545. (3) Shrigondekar, JUanasoUasa, 
intro, p. 1C. 
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ways, but were roads of considerable width, which could 
be described appropriately as roads in the modern accept¬ 
ed sense of the term, as they are called Heddaris (high 
roads).* For example there was a trunk road running from 
Tgradal in the Sangli State to Hangal in the Dharwar 
district.** 

Commerce on a large scale in the Calukyan Empire 
was carried on by what may be styled merchant princes, who 
are often compared to Kubera in wealth.^ It is really astonish¬ 
ing to read that a bangle-seller amassed so much of wealth, 
that he came forward to convert his village into a town.* 
Similarly, a certain Devi-Setti from Sorab Taluka dug a new 
tank and cutting down the forests formed new rice-fields.** 
The mercantile community is usually mentioned as belong¬ 
ing to V\ra-balanju~dharmma at the head of which were the 
Five-Hundred Swamis of Ayyavale ( Aihole in the Bijapur 
district). These Swamis were famous throughout Dravidian 
India, having acquired five-hundred Vlra-sdsanas. They 
were " adorned with many good qualities, truth, purity, good 
conduct, policy, condescension, and prudence. ” Being con¬ 
spicuous with the flag of the holy hill, they were acknow¬ 
ledged as the protectors of Vira-Balanju-dharmma. Having 
possessed thirtj'-two Velomas, eighteen cities, sixty-four 
yogapithas, they were born to wander over many countries. 
With invaluable articles in their bags as their wealth, “ they 
visited the Chera, Chola, Pandya Maleya, Magadha, Kausala 
Saurashtra, Dhanushtra, Kambhoja, Gaula, Lala, Barvvara, 
NSpala, Ekapada, Lambakarnna, Strirajya, GhSlamukha and 
many other countries. " They travelled both by land and 
water routes, penetrating into various regions with superior 
elephants, well-bred horses, large sapphires, moonstones, 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Rslaiing to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B, B, R, A. S,, X, p. 226 ; Ep. Ind,, XVI, p. 31 ; Ind. Ant.^ 
XIV. p. 24. etc. (2) Ind, Ant,^ XVI, p. 24. (3) Mys. Arch, Dept, Report for 
1928. p. 79; Ind. Ant., XIV. p. 21; Mys, Arch, Dept., 1928. p. 32. 

(4) Mys, Arch, Dept., 1911-12, p. 44. 

(5) Ep, Car., VIII, Sb., 317. 
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pearls, rubies, diamonds, lapis, lazuli, onyx, topaz, carbun¬ 
cles, coral, emeralds, karkketana, and various such articles. 
They dealt also in cardamoms, cloves, sandal, camphor, 
musk, saffron, maligaja, and other perfumes, and drugs, “by 
selling which wholesale or hawking about on the shoulders,” 
prevented the loss by customs duties. “ They filled up the 
emperor’s treasury of gold, of jewels and his armoury of 
weapons. " They enjoyed in great comfort, merit, wealth, 
pleasure and prosperity. Their asses and buffaloes were 
adorned with red trappings'. 

From the above description it appears that the mer¬ 
chants were the most influential community in the Calu- 
kyan Empire. Commerce by land and commerce by sea 
were their profession. These merchants had such a pros¬ 
perous and flourishing trade that they amassed great 
wealth. Ayyavale became one of the wealthiest cities in 
South India. This only shows that the ancient Kannacjigas 
were forward in commerce. We all know that trade and 
commerce are an index to a country’s prosperity. “ There 
is no greater wealth in a kingdom than its merchants," says 
the Mahdbhdrala^. 

Merchants were generally of three kinds, namely, 
indigenous, itinerant and foreign. Besides there were 
local traders called gavarcs\ 

Besides Ayyavale and Arasikere, Vgnugrame, Teradala, 
Lokkikundi and Dharmavolalu were also important centres 
of trade. TSrdal, says an epigraph, " was filled with money¬ 
changers ”, and was “ adorned with much corn, milk, new 
ornaments, various cloths, with heaps of jewels and a mass 
of gold It possessed wealthy guilds dealing in pots, 
jewels, clothes and yarn.® The merchants of Terdal used 
oxen, asses, he-buffaloes, carts, rafts and boats to carry by 


(1) Ep. Car., VII, 8k., 118. 

(S) Qwted by Jayaaval, ffindu PoUtjf, Part II, p. 173. 

(3) £p.Iii(i.,XIII, p.36. (4) /nd. Ant., XIX, p.2i. (5) Ibid. 
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land and water all their things including jewels.' Similar 
was the commercial importance of Lokkikundi ( modern 
Lukkundi in Dharwar district), which by reason of its 
bazaars and wealth was “ like the realm of KubSra Its 
bazaars were famous for sandal w'ood, camphor, various 
garments, rubies and pearls.^ The inscription proudly states 
that " as there are in that town exceedingly many things 
for attaining the various objects of man-kind, the whole 
population is therefore gladdened ever by the accomplish¬ 
ment of the objects of man-kind, and knows forsooth no 
sorrow' The record further says that “ the man who has 
heard of its wealth, of its excellences, will be right eager to 
see it; the person who has seen it endeavours in his 
desire for happiness to dwell therein; he who has dwelt 
there has not been able to bear leaving it; if he has left it 
through mischance of fate, verily he is forever sorrowful 
and vexed by the remembrance of joys there Making 
indeed due allowance for poetic fancy and play of imagina¬ 
tion, w'e cannot escape the conclusion tW Lokkikundi 
was a famous and rich city with prosperous trade and 
commerce. 

The principle of co-operation, which is so important 
in economics, was know'n to our ancients. Villagers are 
often described as uniting of their ow'n accord for common 
purposes effecting the welfare of their place.' They used 
to undertake works of public utility on a cooperative basis. 
We are told in one record that the inhabitants of a certain 
village, having assembled together in a great assembly, 
agreed among themselves to make contributions, so that the 
village might acquire some of the advantages enjoyed by 
towns.* For similar instances of collective action among 
villagers, the reader will look into the chapter on local 
organisation. , 

(I) Ibid., V. Si. (2) Ep. Jnd., XV, p. 361. (3) Ibid, (i) Ibid. 

(5) Jffp. Ini.. XV. pp, 361-368. (6) Souf A Ini. ffp., 1915, No; 499, etc. 

(7) Mys. Arch. Dept.; mi-lt, P. 
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In many cities trade and industry were regulated by 
guilds. There were also big mercantile corporations founded 
on government statutes. Inscriptions however do not give 
us enough of information about the working of these con¬ 
stitutions. Nevertheless, we have the good fortune to 
possess a record where Akkadevi, the sister of Jayasimha II, 
granted to the eight settles of Sudi a statutory constitution. 
It is of the following tenor: 

“The shops and houses are to have their four sides of 
access situate in their grounds of the land of Karagambadu. 
They allow them to stand with a grant of immunity from 
all imposts, including fixed land-rent, for two srcihes, 
beginning from the present year ; subsequently, from the 
year Nandana onwards, they are to be charged with 
sarvaya annually. The fixed land rent to be paid by them 
under the statutory constitution of the Department of 
Charities is to be eighteen gold gadySnas. The constitution 
of the eight setties is not to apply to the country nor the 
constitution of the country to the Eight. Within the 
Kisukadu Seventy the land of plots are to be immune from 
tolls with the bira-vana, Within the town, in cases where 
anything is lost, the ara-taldra has to make it good. The 
guilt of the father shall not attach to a son, nor the guilt of 
the son attach to a father.”’. 

The corporation was presided over by a chief merchant 
generally called Pattana-Svami.-. Every profession worth 
the name was organised into a guild. Thus there were 
guilds formed by oil-mongers, betel-lief sellers, weavers, 
milkmen, artisans, toddy-drawers, basket-makers, mat- 
makers* flower-sellers,* washermen,® goldsmiths, clothiers, 
cdttqiti'dealers, jewellers, perfumers etc.,®. The mercantile 
corporations according to their nature and status were 

(1) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 80. (*) Ind. Ara.. V, p. 344. 

(8) Ep. Ind., V, p. 38. (4) Ep. Car., VII, Sk.. 118. (5) Ibid., 8k., 11. 

(6) Ep. Ind., V., IS; XIII, p. 36; Ep. Car., VII, Bk., 118. 
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divided into various grades, and members of each grade 
were called by different designations such as swamis, 
nakharas, mumuridandas, gavaras, gutrigas, settiguttas, 
ankakaras, biras, biravanas, gandigas and so on. 

It seems that the guild could sit in judgment upon its 
members. Some of the important corporations were even 
granted the right of punishing those who interfered with 
their trade. Thus we are told that the Ayyavale corporation 
had the privilege to “ bind the enemy’s hand as a badge on 
a pole and parade about ” ’. 

Guilds in those days, roughly speaking, also performed 
the functions of modern banks by accepting endowments 
and giving interest on them. Thus we are told that the 
donors of a temple deposited with a merchant guild of 
Shivapur a sum of money at the interest of 25 p. c. out of 
which it was to maintain an offering to the diety.® There 
were also individual bankers or money-lenders who were 
lending money on a grand scale. They were generally 
called Vaddavyavahdris. 

Guilds were of two kinds, namely craft-guilds and 
merchant guilds. The latter class was undoubtedly more 
influential, wealthier and superior in organisation. It was 
also more independent so far as its internal affairs were 
concerned. It is worthy of note that the mercliant guild of 
Ayyavale was entitled to carry its own flag. ® 

Guilds were largely hereditary, and the traditional good¬ 
will was handed down from father to son. This had its own 
advantage. It would not only prove effective in commanding 
confidence, but would also lead to greater efficiency.. 

Guilds in ancient Karnataka were greatly responsible in 
moulding the socio-economic life of the people. Big ■ mer¬ 
cantile guilds often served as municipal corporations of 

(1) Ep. Car., Vir, Sk., 118. (8) Ep. Ind., XII. p. 273. ' 

(3) £/), Car., VII, Sk., 118. 
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•wealthy commercial cities. In discharging their civic func¬ 
tions they had to work in conjunction with the headmen.' 
The president of the guild called the Pattanaswami was also 
the town-mayor.* They often celebrated festivals, cons¬ 
tructed temples and made endowments.* Scholars received 
encouragement under their liberal patronage, and thus 
contributed to the enrichment of Kannada culture.^ 

That trade had attained a high stage of development is 
evident from the fact that traders were acquainted with 
the famous products of different countries. Thus an inscri¬ 
ption of 1181 A. D. informs us that the elephants of Gaula, 
the horses of Turushka ( muslim countries such as Turkey, 
Arabia and Afghanistan ), pearls of Sinhala, the fine raiments 
of Cola, the musk of Magadha, the sandalwood of Malaya 
were specially known for their superior quality .■' Accordingly 
merchant guilds were extensively organised. The mercantile 
community of HenjSru in the Anantapur district was made 
up of men drawn from all the provinces of Dravidian India* 
speaking Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam*. Similarly, 
the Sikarpur inscription tells us that there were both local 
and foreign cloth merchants in important cities.'' An inte¬ 
resting account of the Gujarat and Kerala merchants settled in 
Venugrama is afforded by a Ratta inscription". The existence 
of these cosmopolitan trading communities is tangible proof 
that the volume of trade that was carried on was very large. 

The highly developed industrial corporate life, and the 
highly advanced economic and commercial prosperity of the 
towns of ancient Karnataka are amply testified to by a num¬ 
ber of inscriptions that have come down to us. The market 
of a city was of huge dimensions. There one could buy 
almost any article which he desired. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Smndatti and 
Belgaum, J, B,B. R. A. S., X, p, 283. (2) Bioe, Mysore and Coorg from 

Inscriptions, p. 181. (3) Ep, lnd„ V, p. 23. (4) Ep. Car,, VII^ Sk., 118. 

<5) Ind, Ant., V. pp. 48-49. (6) South Ind, Ep„ 1916-17; No. C. 16, 

(7) ^p. Car., VII, Sk.. 118. (8) Jnd., XIII, p. 26. ^ ‘ 



CHAPTER VIII; 


SOCIAL LIFE-MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

Village in Ancient Karnataka played the most promi¬ 
nent part in moulding the social and cultural life of the 
people. It was the smallest administrative and self- 
supporting economic unit, as we have shown in the chapter 
on local organization. Every village was blessed with a 
headman, aided by the accountant ( Sgnabova ). The 
principle of local government was so uniformly recognised 
that even the Royal cities were administered by the 
gavundas. Sugandhavarti, the capital of the Rattas, was 
governed by twelve headmen in whom “abode all the 
qualities of the majesty of a noble disposition, celebrated 
for their achievements, of great fame, without rivals 
The population was made up of diverse castes based more 
or less on professional lines. Each functional group had to 
perform its duty towards the welfare of the community. 
“The gau4a or patU is the judge and magistrate; the 
Karanam or shanbhog is the registrar ; the talari or staliwar, 
and the tati, are severally the watchman of the village and 
of the crops ; the nirgati distributes the water of the streams 
or reservoirs in just proportion to the several fields; the 
jotiskya, joisa or astrologer performs the essential service of 
announcing the seasons of seed time and harvest, and the 
imaginary benefit of unfolding the lucky or unlucky days 
of hour for all the operations of farming; the smith and 
carpenter frame the instruments of husbandry, and the 
ruder dwelling of the farmer; the potter fabricates the 
only utensils of the village; the watchman keeps clean the 
few garments which are spun and sometimes woven in the 
family of the farmer, or purchased at the newest market; 

(ij Vlwt, Inscriptions Jtelaiing to the Satta Chieftains of Sanndaiii 
imi Belgaum, J, B. B. B. A. S., Z, p. 281. 
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tbe -barber contributes to the cleanliness and assists in the 
toilet of the villagerstbe goldsmith, marking the approach 
of luxury, manufactures the simple ornaments with which 
they delight to bedeck their wives and their daughters 

The meeting-place of the villagers was generally the 
temple. It was here where the inhabitants gave expression 
to their joys and sorrows. It was the centre of their reli¬ 
gious as well as social activities. Religion was not differen¬ 
tiated from other aspects of life. In fact, it was the very 
breath of their life and basis of their existence. Hence the 
value of the temple in ancient times is indeed supreme. 
It was in the temple that the children learnt their lessons; 
tbe adults listened to the Puranic tales which imparted them 
a sort of moral instruction; the drummer-boy and the 
flute-player displayed their musical talents ; the dancing girl 
with articulate sound practised the art of dancing; tbe 
architect decorated the walls with ancient episodes; the 
poet received inspiration to dompose a song; the bhaktas 
gazed at the diety with a single-minded devotion ; the 
village vagrants spent their idle hours in moving about; and 
the common folk bad ample opportunities for simple mirth 
and merriment and unfettered joy especially in times of 
festivals. 

It was almost a custom among wealthy individuals to 
endow and build temples. Even the poor contributed their 
quota for their maintenance. Thus an inscription found at 
Hoovinahadagali records that the wife of a certain wealthy 
Brahmana build a temple of KSsava and made gifts of land and 
a hbnse for the worship of tbe god for feeding Brahmans and 
for a flower garden. Other subsidiary grants were also made; 
viz., a village for conducting repairs to the temple, and gifts 
of money, and land by several individuals for betel-leave, 
8an,dal worship, oblidions, perpetual lamps, Chaitrapuja Qic? 

(1) Rice, If pp. 467-468. 

(2) 1914, No., lJ9„p. 15. 
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Th&moome of public temples #as carefully ^pent. The 
mfmager had to.sbow-tbe accounts to tlie trustees who were 
usmdly the villageihead-men’. Some inscriptions are so rich 
in dt^ails that we get e complete idea of how the money was 
raised. Sometimes Muncipal taxes were set< apart for religi* 
ous and social purposes^ Thus, the entire gai^d of Nakhara 
and the' Mummuri headed by the twelve headi3sen of 
Sugandhavarti, forming themselves into a great assembly on 
market day, came to an agreement among themselves and 
set apart for the local god MallinathadSva the following taxes. 
“ They gave one hundred betal*leaves on each load of a 
beast of bi^rden of betal-leaves, and fifty betel-leaves on each 
load of the same carrier of the head. Inside the village and 
in the market place the people of that place gave a spoon¬ 
ful on each kind of grain that was sold on each paddy-shop. 
They gave two petel-nuts on each shop. With respect to 
green ginger, jaggory, turmeric, and other miscellaneous 
articles, they gave one spoon-ful on each shop. Of cotton 
they gave on each shop as much as a man can hold in his 
hand. Also fifty cultivators gave a ladle-ful of oil on each 
oil-mill for the perpetual lamp of the same god. Also on oil 
that came from Berura foi^ sale, they gave an of oil on 
each Ka4aru. The potters of that place gave on each kiln a 
vessel for the water of the god. Also five hundred dealers in 
v^etables gave two bundles on each cart-load of vegetables 
put up for sale, and four vegetables on each load of a beast 
of burden. The Bovakkalu (palanquin bearers) gave a 
small tax such as a gift in alms on the vegetables that they 
bought for sale The above passage evidently reveals the 
keen interest taken by the entire public in nuuntaining 
their foremost religious and social institution. 


(1) Infcriptions Belating to ihe Chujfiains lof Saundatii and 

Jdelffoutnf Jt JB, JR» Ji* S,f X, p« 286. 

( 2 ) InscripiionB Betaiii^g to ihe JRatia Qhieftaim 6f Saundaiti 
and Belgaumt J, B. B. B. A. pn tH, 
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People in ancient times,.it seetns to us, wete well dis¬ 
posed towards charity. Works of public' utility such as 
tanks and wells received their special attention. Wealthy 
individuals came forward to construct tanks, dig wells and to 
establish free feeding houses called satra's (or needy tra¬ 
vellers and learned ascetics. Thus we are told that a certain 
Manik-setti, the glory of the Vaishyakula ” made for a 
satra a grant of land from the produce of which to feed 
12,000 Brahmans at the five /arvo seasons'. Similarly, one 
Kala-Gamunda of Amba built a satara “ for distributing food 
to those of the country and those from other parts, ” and 
made a grant of twenty-five kamma of rice land®. Again a 
Nayaka granted five villages for the livelihood of the Pujari, 
and for the distribution of food to guests and the destitute.® 
Another inscription records that the slnabovaol Morigere 
restored a tank for the merit of his daughter*. A record 
from Bellary district registers the grant of land to a private 
individuhl by the gauda senabova, talavara and the ayagaras 
of Hebbeta for having constructed a tank when there was 
fscarcity of water for cattle in the village®. Again a Ratta 
inscription says that a certain ChikSrya of Vaisya caste was 
ever inclined to charity and other good deeds Similar 
instances can be multiplied. 

Closely associated with temples, were the periodical 
■festivals which gave the people free scope for simple mirth 
■and merriment and unfettered joy. They casted away the 
^monotony of humdrum existence, and provided ample oppor¬ 
tunities for various sorts of amusements. Unfortunately 
we do not get a complete list of the festivities then celebra¬ 
ted. Nevertheless some of them are referred to in inscri- 

(1) Ep. Car^ VII, 8k.. 294. 

(2) i?p. Car., VII, 8k.. 14. (3) Cor., VU, Ci., 61. 

(4) iToutA In<2. fp., 1915, No. 444 . 

(5) South Jnd. Ep^ 1919-20, No. B. 715. (6) Fleet, Inicriptions Sitla* 
'ttng to the Ratta Chieftain» of Saundatti and Belgawm, J. B. B, R, A, 8^ ^ 

♦. 92 . . ■ 
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ptions. The Saundatti inscription of SSntivarma mentions 
the festival of Dipavali of which illumination was 
a prominent feature, as it is even to this day For it is- 
expressly stated that the oil-mongers of that place gave one 
mana of oil on each oil-mill for the temple-illumination*. A 
festival called Chaitra-Pavitra is referred to in some records*. 
We do not know the exact meaning of this term. We may 
however, presume that it was a purificatory ceremony per¬ 
formed in the month of Chaitra. The Vaishnavas were obser¬ 
ving Ananta'Vratc^. Annual festivals called Juruparva gcad. 
Panchaparva are mentioned®. Besides these, there were 
annual illumination festivals called VSrsika-dtpotsavcfi. Car 
festival appears to have been a common feature in which the 
villagers and the town-people alike joined*. In some villa¬ 
ges it fell in the month of Chaitra®. 

Another source of recreation was the fair or the market 
day*. The fair was of great commerical as well as of social-, 
value to the villagers. It was usually on some markbt day 
that the people convened themselves into a general assembly 
in order to make religious endowments’®. In important 
places the market was held regularly once a week. Thus for. 
example, the village Sundi had its sante on every Sunday." ■ 

Among the many curious customs then prevalent the- 
ceremony of self-destruction by slow starvation is the most. 
striking. It was the peculiar rite of the Jainas known as - 
Sallekhana. Its procedure is thus described in the Rcdna- \ 
Karan^aha of Samantabhadra :— “When overtaken by cala- ! 
mity, by famine, by old age, or by incurable disease, to get ’ 
rid of the body for dharma is called sall§khana. One should ! 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of 8aaw 
data and Belgaum^ J. B. B. R. A. 8,, X, p. 208. (2) Ibid, (3) Ibid., p. 256w 
South Ind. Ep, 1917-18, No., B. 733. etc. (4) Ep, Ind„ XV, p. 97. (5) Mys. 
Arch. Dept,, Beport for 1912-33, p. 39. (fi) Ibid., p. 40. (7) Rice, Mysore 

Inscriptions, vp. 12b and (8) Ibid. (9) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating 
to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti <St Belgaum, J. B, B. R, A, 8., X, 283,^- 
ao) Ibid. (11) Ep. Ind., 
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1)7 degrees give up solid food and take liquid food ; then, 
^ving up liquid food, should gradually content himself with 
warm water; then abandoning even warm water, should 
fast entirely, and thus with mind intent on the five saluta* 
tions should by every effort quit the body"'. 

As Jainism was a declining religion during the days 
-under our investigation, we do not naturally get as many 
-epigraphical references to Sallekhana as in the earlier period. 
It is to be noted that the words Samadhi and Sanyasana are 
frequently used to denote SallSkhana®. The rite seems to 
"have been popular among the monks and the nuns, and was 
.rarely resorted to by the common people. The ceremony 
was usually practised at Sravana Belagola, the famous holy 
place of the Jainas in South India. Hence the inscriptions 
'scattered over the country very rarely speak of it. An epi¬ 
graph of A. D. 1100 commemorates the death of a woman 
named Pollabbe by Sallekhana Vrata^. Similarly, Jakkiyabbe, 
who was holding the office of Nal-gavunda of Nagarakhanda 
seventy, when she was suffering from some “bodily disease" 
took the vow and fasted unto death*. The Ganga king 
Marasimha II, we are told, “laid aside the sovereignty and 
.at the town of Banka...pura, in the performance of worship 
in the proximity of the holy feet of the venerable AjitasSna," 
“observed the vow of fasting for three days, and attained 
rest 

Another method of meeting voluntary death was the 
ceremony of drowning oneself when one finds that death is 
drawing nearer. The Calukya King SdmSsvara I adopted 
this mode when he was afflicted with malignant fever in the 
year 1068 A. D. The inscription says that “thereby 
increasing his fame, he performed in Kuruvartti the rites of 
supreme Y5ga, and in the Tungabhadra the master of the 

(1) Fp, Oar„ 11., Intro., p. 69, quoted by Hr. Narasimhaobarya. 

(2) Sea .E7p. Car., 11, Intro, p. 69. (3) £p. Car., II, No. 156. 

(4) iTp. Car., VII, Sk., 219. (5) JPp. Jad. V. p. 180. 
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wo0{d Ahavfunalla ascended to heaven”'. It is furth^ 
interesting to note that the great Virakiva teacher 
SiddharSma (About A. D. 11(^0) plunged into the tank he 
himself built„ .and thus attained Jala SamSdhi.^ While^^ 
SallSkhana was peculiar only to Jainas, Jalasanmdhi appeare- 
to have been common to all. 

The well’khown practice of Sati was common in ancient. 
Karnataka, as it was in other provinces of India. A number 
of inscribed stones, set up in memory of those women who 
performed the act of self-immolation on the pyre of their 
husbands, are scattered throughout the Kannada country... 
They are called rmstikal or mahasatikallu, a term whiclr 
literally means ** a stone of the great wife ”. “ They are 
generally sculptured with a pointed piller or post, from 
which projects a woman’s arm, bent upwards at the elbow.. 
The hand is raised, with fingers erect, and a lime-fruit is 
placed between the thumb and the finger "? One defect 
of those mdstikals as a source of historical information is 
that they do not generally contain any letters to give us the 
names and pther particular of the individual women who* 
died with their lords. We however learn from a Sinda 
inscription discovered at Kurgod that when the general 
Baciraja died and his corpse was being cremated, his wives- 
Bailiyakka and Malpaniyakka entered the fire and immolated 
themselves with the corpse by the rite of Sati. And just- 
before doing that they obtained the permission of the ruling 
prince for the making of certain grants to a temple.* 
Similarly a record from the Sorab Tfiluka states that wheii 
the Kadamba King Ravivarma died, one of his vrives became 
a Sati.^ Again a SilS-Sssana informs us that DSkabbe^ 
the wife of Eca and the daughter of Raviga, observed thp. 

rife hhd went to heaven.' ' 

■' ‘ " .. ■ ■ • .. . • . ^ 

(1) Ep. Car^ VII, Sk. 136. (2) Narasimhaoharya, Karnataka Kavi 
Charitt, I, p. 183. (3) Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 185. 

( 6 ) JSTp. lad., XIV., p. 865. (5) Xp. Cor, Vill, Sb., ^88, rafarrad ^ by 

Frol Moraea. in the Kaddmha Kula, p. 277. . ifi) Ep. Car., IV, Hs, 18. 
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, CamiBg to contemporary .literature, ;we in the; 

Ajitapurana, writt^eB* by Ranna, thatrwhen the CSlukya 
minister N3gad@va' died, his youpger wife ‘ Gaundamabbe 
became a Sati.' Here the: poet describes how Gaunda* 
mabbe before immolation goes to her “rival-wife” (Savati) 
Attimabbe and persuades her to survive her ' husband, so 
that she would bring up the child which the latter recently 
gave birth. Attimabbe realising her greater duty as a 
mother accedes to her request. Tliis incident amply 
proves that Sati was only a Voluntary institution even 
among the ruling class, and what is more interesting, it Was 
altogether abandoned in critical cases of the type 
mentioned above. 

The niastikals were held in great esteem by our anci- 
ents;. It may be rightly presumed tliat some of them were 
even worshipped, though we do not get any epigraphica^ 
references to that effect. Because, the common .belief that 
the Sati would ascend to heaven and attain the world , of 
g<^s was sufficient to make the people to revere ber. earthly, 
memon'al. It may, however,, be noted that in Okur own day 
the mUstikas strewn about the .Karnataka are in many cases 
recc^fttised as gods and worshipped ,by the village . folk. 

Taking and observing vows was another custom'pre¬ 
valent in ancient - Karnataka. It .clearly implies that the 
people were serious in their outlook on life. What is 
more interesting, they were quite firm in their resolve, ;^e 
are told that a certain potter Bommana, having taken a strict 
vow nptto anoint’his head or;eat food till he had set up the 
god: KumbhSsVara, made grants of land in 112f A. D. f<m 
the/ decoration of the god,; perpetual, lamp and offerings. 
Similarly, we hear of Kalijfakka, the wife of a distinguished 
mintster^ takiffg;a similar.vow*. “Thinlung what:.performance 
is there in the acquisition of wealth, which may be lost 

s:,. 

\ ( 1 *)' 

(2) Ep. Car^ XL. HK, 68. (3) Ep. Car.^ XT, Dg., 90.. 3 - 
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through robbers, or claimants, or the covetous, or kings, or 
fire, she made a vow, saying, " I will at once fix it go a? 
to be secure” and came to be made in Sembanuru a 
beautiful temple for JinapatiThese instances are 
sufficient to show that religion had a strong hold on the 
people of ancient times. 

Still curious is the custom of self* destruction after tak* 
ing a vow to that effect. This was purely a non-religious 
practice, unlike the examples cited above. We get a number 
of inscriptions recording instances of men committing 
suicide on the death of the king or the queen. Thus we are 
informed by a Calukya Inscription that a certain officer 
named Boka had taken a vow: " I will die with the Devi.” 
Eventually, when the queen Loccala Dgvi went to heaven 
in A. D. 1185, and “ on his master calling him, saying, ‘you 
are the brave man who with resolution have spoken of tak¬ 
ing off your head, ” with no light courage Boka gave liis head, 
while the world applauded saying, “ He did so at the very 
instant.” “The word spoken with resolve is not to be 
broken ”®. A grant was made for the maintenance of his 
wife and children. Likewise, when MahamandalSsvara 
Tailapa deva of Hanagal died, his secretary Boppana 
^maUng good his word given for the occasion, went to 
swargga ” with the king*. The earliest reference to this 
practice is found in an inscription of 865 A. D..^ It can 
therefore be said that the custom was still in its infancy dur¬ 
ing the Calukyan days, and hence was rarely resorted to. 
But it is important to remember that it had grown 
enormously in the southern part of the Empire, so as 
to give rise to a class of warriors called Gammas who 
^owed to live and die with the king. A supreme instance 
of the self-sacrifice ef these garu^ds is afforded by an 

(l) Ibid. (2) JPp, (7or.,VII, Sk.,249 

(3) Ep. Car., VII, HI., 47.- (4) Eiee, Mytore and Coorg from Jn$erip~ 
tiom, p. 18& 
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ihscription from Belur which records the immolation of a 
thousand warriors at the death of Vira Ballala^. 

Vows were also entered into for the purpose of accom¬ 
plishing some cherished object. These formed a class by 
themselves in the sense that they were not at all persuaded 
by any personal attachment to royal personages. Thus we 
are told that a certain Tujuva Candiga vowed “ not to let 
the nail grow on his finger ” if the Banavase fort should be 
surrendered to a certain individual and when the news came 
that the fort was subdued he threw himself from the Ganda- 
bhgninda piller and went to heaven^. Similarly, when “ the 
MahSsaanta Bopparasa and his wife Siriya-D?vi surrounded 
by all the subjects, were in the temple at the rice-fields, the 
cow-heard Marana's Son DSkaya-Nayaka made a vow, sa}'- 
ing, * if the king obtains a son, I will give my head to swing 
on the pole for the god Brahma of Kondasabavi ”3. Here the 
lidea underlying the vow was that the god would be pleased 
at the sacrifice and to fulfil it would bless the king with a 
son. It was a common belief in those times that self-torture 
gladdened the heart of god. We are again told that “ in 
1180 a chief gave his head in order the army to which he 
belonged might be victorious in the war to which he was 
vmarching"^. 

An instance of a curious ceremony of self-destruction 
is described in an insciption found at Kotur near Saundatti. 
It tells us that a Saiva ascetic by name Sambhu, who, "fear¬ 
ing not the shower of the fire delayed not, but ran up and 
:lanned the flame ; and then without hesitation, having 
^bought on the god Mri^a in his mind, with smiles passed 
through it 1”. And thus " having fearlessly offered his body 
to the flames; having behaved with the resignation of a most 
profound ascetic; and haying meditated on the god Mah3- 

(1) Ep.Car^y,m.,\M. (2) £p. Car.. VII, 8k., 15*. 

(3) Ep. Car., VUI Sk., 846. (4) Kioe, Upsor* and Coorg from Innerip- 

^ont, pp. 1 ^ 16 ?. ' 
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4Syar:; 'Sarabbu attained union with .the nymphs of.heaveii'^ 
and became content 

All these instances of self-immolation may appear to us 
at this distance of time as useless waste of human life and 
even foolish. Nevertheless it is to be admitted on alt 
grounds that our ancients had the supreme courage to- 
embrace death willingly whenever they thought that th& 
time for it had come. 

Setting up hero-stones in memory of soldiers and. 
patriots, who died in battles or fights, was quite a common^ 
feature in the Karnataka. The person who thus sacrificed 
his life was known as “ Vira ” and his memorial slab as. 
Vlra-gallu. The Calukyan times were often disturbed by 
the C51a invasions. And after the fall of the empire, th& 
MahamandialesvaTas, who now were left unprotected, had td- 
fight in keeping with so many changing overlords, as th& 
inscriptions of the Belagutti Sindas amply testify. More-r 
over, the feudatory chiefs who were more ambitious wanted 
to extend their territories, and thus Karnataka became a 
battle ground in the later half of the twelfth century. Td 
add to this, cattle lifting was one of the recognised causes 
of ancient warfare. This was the basis of many a war that 
was faught by the Mahamandaigsvaras. Thus we are told 
that Isvara-deva of Belagavartti led a cattle-raid 'against the 
village Ablur which was then included in the territory of 
•SinganadSvarasa, the ruler of the Banavase province.^ Such* 
state of affairs naturally infused patriotism in the hearth of 
thousands who now came forward to sacrifice their everything^ 
for the* defence of their country. Hence we find a large 
number of Viragals distributed all over the province dtiring; 
this period. The fallen heroes were duly honoured, and 
grants were made for the maintenance of their vtrives knd 
children. These grants were called Ko^gt^ in Kadada add 
Jc^aeritti in Sanskrit.* 

. ■ ■ . ' • .nn’’. .1 ■; 

(1) Ini. And» XX, pp. 70^71. (St glp. 7v p. *S1, 

(3) Sp. Car.. VII, HI, 6S. (4) Car, YIII, 8b., 387. 
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Besides these« there are viragals for heroes who fought 
with robbers aod died.' Female life, in ancient Karna^ 
taka, was held in great esteem, and to save it was a pmyd 
of the first class. Aviragal of 1198 A. D. records that a 
certain Becceya fought heroically in defence of women 
from outrage by robbers and after slaying them and rescue?- 
ing the women died in the battle and was “ carried to the 
world of gods by celestial damsels The chief interest of 
this inscription lies in the fact that an extra land grant waS' 
made for offering daily worship to the Vlragal. The special 
honour thus bestowed upon this hero-slab is a clear indica¬ 
tion of the high regard entertained :by ancient Kannadigas 
for their women folk. 

We have a singular instance of a person meeting his 
death in the act of merely protecting temple property front 
unjust aggression.* 

The viragals, it seems to us, were worshipped by the 
people just in the same manner as the Mastikals. Even^ 
to-day we see a prominent viragal in almost every village 
in the Karnataka worshipped under the name Bira^B'ire}- 
Diva (The Heroic God). It is also important to remember 
that once in every year a ceremonial festival called Bandi- 
JHabba is celebrated when the Ban^i-Makkals go on 
giving bali (food) to, every hero-stone lying within the 
boundary.* This practice appears to be of great antiquity. 
Tradition says that it is so ancient that breaking it would 
certainly bring ruin upon the village. 

' Life in ancient Karnataka was one of luxury and enjoy¬ 
ment for the wealthy people, as it was also full of braveryr 
hchoism and adventures. It was a fashion among kings to 

(1) Rtoe, Mysore Inscriptions^ Nos., 83 and 100. 

(8) ilrcA. Report for 1986, p* 37, No., 40^ 

(3) Ibid^ For 1917, p. 41. No., 11. 

(4) I do not know the festj^ral Js obsenred in every part of 

the Rarnatalca. Xt Is, however, performed in the North Kanara 4Mi*riot» 
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marry more than one wife. The Emperor VikramStditya 
liad at least six, SomSsvara I had four, KSrtavirya the 
Ratta had two, Tailapa II Kadamba had two, general Bichi- 
raja of the Sindas had again two, and so on. Social lifewaa 
very much enlivened by women participating fully in the 
amenities of life. The system of Purdah was unknown to 
Dravidian India. Women attended temples and even went 
to the vegetable markets to purchase things.’ It was acommon 
custom among them to visit those that were pregnant.® 
They freely mixed with men and had no scruples to look at 
strangers passing along the road. But it is said that women 
who were mixing with low people under these pretexts, 
were not fit to be termed “ family women Chastity was 
highly honoured. Devoted wives are praised in ele¬ 
vated language in many inscriptions. In fad:, devotion to 
one’s husband was considered, as the highest duty of every 
faithful wife. Luxury and wealth often leads to immora¬ 
lity. We are told in a Ratta inscription that there were 
some " family women ” who even used poisonous herbs in 
order to bring their husbands under their control, and thus 
caused them to waste away with consumption, jaundice, 
leprosy, or spleen disease.* 

It is difficult to say whether women were allowed free¬ 
dom in choice of their partners of life. They however took 
-part in public activities and even held offices in the govern¬ 
ment. They were given sound education according to the 
profession and caste to which they belonged. We have tilie 
j[ood fortune to know that the queens of Vikramaditya the 
Great were appointed as provincial viceroys. AkkidSvi, the 
sister of Jayasimha, could efficiently govern the country, 
could successfully lay siege to a fort and rightly attain the 

(1) Fleet, InseripUont JUlating to the Ratta Chieftaitu of Saundatti 
Belgaum^ J. B, B. B. A, 8^ X, p. 229. (2) Idl’d. 

(S) Fleet, Inseriptions Relating to the Rcctta Chieftains of Saundatti d: 
*J3elgaum, J. B, B, R, A, S,, X p. 279. (4) Jhid. 
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military title Rawbhairavi, befitting her parentage and 
caste.' Kanti had the unique honour of being selected as 
the court-poetess by the Mahamandalesvara Ballala of the 
Hoysala dynasty.® A certain Jakkiyabbe was holding the 
office of Nal-gavunda of Nagarakhanda Seventy to her 
credit.® 

Prostitution was popular in ancient times. There were 
special streets for courtesans and public women.^ It seems 
that fashionable young men resorted to their dwelling and 
spent their time there. It is to be remembered that public 
w'omen formed an essential part of the temple staff.® This 
was in fact giving a sort of religious recognition to prostitu* 
tion. But when we consider the temple as a social institu¬ 
tion, public girls in it were necessary to entertain the people 
with dancing and singing. The custom of presenting girls 
to temples was in vogue. We are told that a certain 
Siddayya presented gold, land and women to the temple of 
Ranganatha of Tambarahalli.® What is more interesting, a 
curious instance of making gifts of virgins to Brahmans is 
mentioned in an inscription from Nagara.^ The ceremony 
is called Kann@dana, and is constituted a part of. 
Mahadana.8 

Dancing and singing were the favourite modes of 
amusement. Both men and women took part in them. Some 
villages had a common hall called Nataka-sala which served ' 
as the village theatre.’ This compares favourably well with 

(1) Jnd. Ant., XVIII, p. 2 5. (2) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 110, 

(3) Ep. Car., VII, Sk., 219. (4) £p. Ind., Xlll, p. 68. 

(5) Ep. Ind., Xltl, p. 58 and XV, p. 93. 

(6) South Ind. Ep. Beport for 1914, p. 16, No. 131. 

(7) Ep. Car,, VIII, Nr„ 47. (8) This should be clearly distin¬ 

guished from Eannyadana, the common form of marriage in v^hich the 
bfide is given to the groom as a gift. 

(9) South Ind. Ep., 1925-26, No., C. 459. ' 
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* 

the of ancient Tamils' and the 3du-^a^te of the 

.Kannadigas themselves in later times. 

Coming to sports and entertainments enjoyed by kings, 
-chiefs, nobles and the aristocracy of the land, we find that 
they took delight in gaming and hunting.® Horse-riding 
was most common.® Cock-fighting and ram-fighting were 
counted among royal recreations.* The seven requisities of 
:a court as mentioned in a Ratta inscription were the learned 
man, herald, songster, poet, jester, historian and the reader 
of the Puranas.® Of these the poet was perhaps the most 
prominent. Because we know that many kings took great 
delight to enjoy poetry and honour poets. It is said of 
■Cavunda Sinda that he bestowed gold in abundance upon 
excellent learned men and good poets and worthy people."* 
FermididSva of the same dynasty is described as one who 
■“ was praised by poets, by wits, and by orators King 
KSrtavirya Ratta not only. " fulfilled the desires of learned 
.people " but himself “ excelled in the art of poetry 

Then came the historian and the reader of the PurSnas 
who were busy in narrating pleasant stories to their patrons. 
We are told that Kartavirya took great delight in listening 
to stories of brave men, who undoubtedly were the 
historical personages of ancient India.^ P^madidSva Sinda 
had for the ornament of bis ears the listening to the 
.Saiva traditions’’.'® 

During the CSlukyan days inter-caste marriages were 
not allowed, though in the previous centuries ** Brahmins 

(1) See Bamaobandra Dikshftar’a 8tudie$ in Tamil Literature and 
Miitory^ p« 269. 

(S) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti dt 
JBelgaum^ J. B. B. R. A, S'., X, p. 234 

(3) I&iU, XI, p. 245. (4) J6id.. X, p. 234 (5) Ibid^p. 253. (6) Ibid., 
XI. p. 271. (7) Ibid^ p. 241. (8) Ibid,, p. 231. (9) Ibid. (10) Ibid., 
Jap.945. 
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dnd ICshatfiyas could many and .did marry women from 
■castes lower than themselves. ” The caste system became 
so crystallized that-it led to a complete disruption and dis> 
integration of the Hindu society. The raising up of innume* 
Table social barriers was detrimental to the growth of nation¬ 
alism and facial unity. Conditions were such that they 
required a thorough reform, nay a revolution, in the social 
■structure of the country. And fortunately enough for the 
land of Karnataka, a great reformer in the person of Basava 
made his appearance. He expressly tells us in his Vachanas 
that intercaste marriages were not allowed by the society.' 
The manner in which he repeatedly exhorts his followers to 
take to intercaste-marriages is itself a clear indication of how 
hopelessly the country was sodally divided. We are further 
informed by lithic records that there were many sects in 
^ach caste; and these sects were not usually permitted to 
have matrimonial intercourse with one another. Thus it is 
recorded that the goldsmiths of a certain village were divid- 
/ed into two sects who did not inter-marry with one another.* 

As to the institution of child-marriage, we have no 
•direct historical evidence to know whether it was prevalent 
or not. Inscriptions are, however, silent on the point. The 
.:great social reformer Basava does not mention it. He woqld 
have certainly raised a voice against it if it were a living 
•custom in his days. We shall, therefore, not be far from 
-truth to assume that child marriage did not exist during the 
;period of our study at least in the Karnataka. 

Coming to dress, we learn from the viragals that men 
in those days wore a short dhdti which did not cover the 
legs below the knees. Shirts were unknown, and the upper 
-part of the body was left uncovered. They had a turban 
round their head which did not radically differ from that 
^hich is worn to-day. The fashion of tying the hair on the 

(1) Halskstti, Vaehanasastraaara, L pp. 376-377. 

(3) k;V*. Arc&. JDtfpt., Beport for 1387, p. 74. 
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head in a knot called Jottu was prevalent. , Women wore 
the Kappadn or sari, and the higher classes were also cover-: 
ing their breasts with kuppasa or bodice. Nymphs on the- 
viragals are, however, sculptured with their breasts left 
bare. The wealthier women decked themselves with costly^ 
attire and rich ornaments. We are informed that a SSntara 
princess was wearing pearl necklaces between her breasts 
and well-fitting diamond rings in her ears.' It is interest* 
ing to note that was the favourite flower used by 

the aristocratic class to decorate the hair.® Queen Lach- 
ehaladevi is represented in a viragal as putting a crown ua. 
her head.® “ Her wrists are decked with bangles, her arms^ 
with armlets and her legs with anklets”.^ The courtesans- 
were decorated with waistbands and belts round their hips- 
and ear-rings, armlets and necklaces.® It must, however, be 
remembered that the dress varied according to their posi¬ 
tion in society. The aesthetic sense of the people was so 
much developed that men took it a fancy to wear neck¬ 
laces®. 

It is, therefore, natural that the people with such aesthe¬ 
tic sense had a lofty ideal of feminine beauty. Kannada 
literature of the period is full of descriptions of feminine 
charms, which are often found in inscriptions as well. The 
following is one of such descriptions as furnished by a Sinda 
record : “ The lustre of her body was the water; if you re¬ 
gard it, her delicate arms were the lines of waves; her eyes 
were the opening buds ; her smilling mouth was the lotus 
and the curls upon her forehead were the black-bees and; 
her breats were like two Chakravaka birds. 

(1) ,J&P. Car., vm, Nr., 37. (2) Ibid. , 

(3) See Ep. Car,, VIII, Intro., p. 8. 

(4) ‘Moraea, iS^arfam6a JTtt/a, p, 275. (5) JS7p. Iwd., VI, p. 186. - 

(6) In!a viragal which is now preserved in tihe Indian Histnrioal;' 

Basearoh Institute, St. Xavier's College, Bombay, the worriers are found* 
with neoklaco. (7) fleet, Inscriptions Refating io thji Sindavam$a Chief-^ 
tains, J, B, B, B. A, S:, X1, p. Til, 




CHAPTER IX 

RELIGION 

It is generally said, and rightly too, that if there is any 
thing in which a race espressos itself completely and in its 
innermost qualities, that thing is its reHgion. This remark, 
we believe, applies more fittingly to ancient India where 
religion was the dominant factor in the cultural life of the 
nation. Hence a short account of the religions and the reli* 
gious conceptions of the Kannada race during the period of 
our study will greatly help us in estimating the contribu¬ 
tions of KarnStaka to Indian culture. 

The eleventh and the twelfth centuries, occupied by the 
MahSmandalgsvaras, mark the most important period in the 
religious history of the province. It was in this period that 
the predominance of Jainism began to wane, Vaishnavism 
under RamSnuja came to stay, Virasaivism as preached by 
Basava caught the popular imagination and lastly the declin¬ 
ing Buddhism died a natural death. In fact, it was an age 
when Karnataka witnessed great religious changes almost 
revolutionary. 

First turning to Buddhism, we find that it was fast de» 
clining, though a few traces of it are recorded in inscriptions. 
Thus an epigraph of the reign of VikramSditya VI states the 
existence at Dharmavolalu ( modern Dambal in the Dharwair 
district) of a V'Mra or temple of Buddha which had been 
built by the sixteen ^ttis of that place, and of another 
Vih^ra of Tar5d6vi, the object of the inscription being 
certain grants to these two VihSras’. Another record pf 
A. D. 1065 informs us that a certain Dandaniyaka Eupa* 
Bhattayya who was in charge of the eighteen AgrahSras, 
established U'Buddha Fl'Mra at Balligive^ Again an in¬ 
scription coming from the same place says that Balligave 

h (1) W. .4a/-X, p.m (i) C7of.,VII,Bk. iro. 

:; 3 ': ■ tl9 
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'was famous for its five mathas and the temples of Jina, Rudra, 
Buddha and Kara’. The same fact is repeated by another 
epigraph of A. D. 1129*. This is perhaps the last mention 
of a Buddhist temple in Karnataka, so far as lithic] records 
are concerned. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that a woman by 
Bame Nagiyakka. was the Savisi of this Buddha Vihdra in 
A. D- 1098.3 ' 

Buddhism seems to have been under the patronage of 
at least a few MahSmandalgsvaras and state officials even 
in this period when it had fallen on evil days. For we have 
-definite evidence to show that a certain Mahasamanta Govi 
was a staunch supporter of this creed.* Similarly, in the year 
A.D. 1110, the Silihara MahSmandalisvara of Kolhapur "con* 
-etruuted a large tank and placed on its margin an idol of 
Buddha along with those of Siva and Arhat, and assigned 
lands for their support 

'The bulk of Buddhists in this period appears to have 
jb^h formed by the merchant class. We have already seen 
Bboye that the monastery at Dambal owed its existence to 
the charity of sixteen merchants of the Vaishya community. 
Further we are told by another inscription found at the 
same place fl^kt in the CSlukya Vikrama year 2 3, fifty 
^elligas ( oiUsellers ), having met in an ass6mbly, mWe a 
gift of oil for the purpose of a perpetual lamp to be lighted 
in the above mentioned Buddha temple,* . 

Turning to contemporary literature, we find that the 
famous Jaina writer Hsmaeandra mentions two Buddha 
mofiks at the court of the Kadamba MahSmanfialSsvara 
5ayafcSst Tof Goa, who reigned from 1050 A; D. to 1080.* 

. {!> Ep; Car^ 116. (?) Ep. Car^ VIT, Sit. 100. 

Ep. Car., VII, 8k ,106. <4) Ep. Car., XU, Ok, 18.- 

(5) Bhandarkar, History of ths Dekkan, p. 95. (6) South 
Ep., 1997-28. Bo,, B 65, (7) Ind. Ant., IV. p. 851.. 
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It may, however, be Q0te4 -in this oonneetioB that 
Buddhism was never a popular faith in the land of Karnataka ^ 
True, the great emperor Asoka did his beat to propagate 
it in the Kannada country, aa his edicts, found near Ohitab 
drug amply show, But in spite of .his efforts Buddhism did 
not strike deep root in Kannada soil, According to Mr. 
Hayavadana Rao, Buddhism was eclipsed by Jainism which 
was more tolerant of ritualism.’ One great advantage that 
Jainism seems to have possessed over Buddhism was that 
the former was backed by the ruling dynasties of the day, 
notably the Gahgas and the Kadambas, whilst the latter 
lacked this local influence of political nature. 

Having said so much about Buddhism, let us now turn 
our attention to Jainism, Jainism seems to have been the 
faith of a large number of people in the days of the 
Mabamandalesvaras. It is now an admitted fact that the 
Calukya emperors were not the followers of Jainism, ; but at 
the same time they were the supporters of it. This is evident 
from many inscriptions that have come down to us. The 
Bslur inscription of Jayasimha 11 tells us that his sister 
Akkidgviwas practising the religious observances of Jina, 
Buddha as well as those of Vishnu and Siva.* The .object 
of this inscription was to record a grant to the P@rQr 
Agrahara in memory of her elder bother Vikramaditya V. A 
feudatory chief of Vikramaditya VI, we are told, established 
a temple named Gonka-JinSlaya in the centre of his capital 
TSradal.^ The insoription describes the builder Gonka as 
^‘the virtuous champbn of Jainism”. We are further informed 
that SdmSsvara I confened the title of §abda*Caturmukha on 
n Jaina preceptor*. A record of SdmSsvara IITteils us that 
one nf his MaimmandalSsvaras. Mahisimhadgvarasa allotted 
the block ef the boundaries of the rice land for the perform 
mance of various rites of the god Ekasaleya FirsvanStha 

! <tt) Sat/amifana Jtao, Myaon Gfcaz^tetr.ycH.l, p. SSS. (2) ind. Ant^ 
JfVin,p.,27i. ,(») J[nc{.A»t.,XIV,p.l4. (« . 
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DSVa Connected with the temple of MSnikyadSva'. A cei^ 
tain faithful and beloved feudatmy of SsmSsvara II built 
the mallikSmdda ^ntinStha Basadi and with the permission 
of the emperor made gifts to it. When BarmadSvarasa waa- 
a viceroy of VikramSditya VI, ruling over the BanavSse and 
Santalige provinces, he was persuaded by a certain Jaina^. 
called Pratikanu singayya, to obtain a village from 
Ballavarasa and give it to the Permmidibasadi at BalligSve. 
This, the emperor sanctioned. From the name of the- 
basadi it appears that it was first established by Vikrama 
himself when he was a prince and as such was ruling over 
BanavSse. 

It will thus be seen that the Calukyas were patrons 
of Jainism, though their personal creed was Hinduism. 
Their love for Jainism was so great that many of their 
inscriptions begin w'ith the invocation addressed to Siva and 
Jina. This led some scholars even to doubt whether the 
CSlukyas were of Jaina faith. Thus for instance, Dr. Burnelh 
was inclined to think that the CSlukyas were originally 
Jainas*. 

Among the MahSmandalgsvaras, the Rattas of Saundatth 
stand pre-eminent as the followers and supporters of Jainism 
during the period of our study. We have already seen 
elsewhere that the Ratus were raised to political power by 
the RSshtrakutas. It was thus natural for this feudatory 
dynasty to support Jainism which found some of its greatest 
patrons among the ^shtraku^ emperors. Later on when 
the Rattas came under the sovereignty of the CSlukyas,. 
they did not think it advisable to change their faith though 
they changed their overlords. This was typical of the time 
which breathed an atmosphere of religious toleration. 

(1) Ifiif, Ant,t Xp p« 131. 

12) FaI, TAs Western Chalukkyas o/JS'a/^antV (An unpubliihed 
irtli6ais),p. 435. (3;) Ihid^ (4) BvauAlA South Indian Paliographypp^l^i^ 
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The Ratta inscription found at Mulagunda begins with 
«tn invocation to Candraprabha who was the cause of the 
diffusion of the sacred writings of Jina\ Another epigraph 
which comes from Saundatti, records several distinct grants 
to Jaina temples.® In this record we find that the first of 
the Balsas who attained some political position was Prithvi; 
rama, the son of Merada, who enjoyed it under the Rashtra* 
kQta king Krishna, and that previous to his elevation he had 
been a Jaina religious student of the KarSya sect of the 
holy saint MailSpatirtha. It will thus be seen that the 
Baisas from the very beginning were Jainas by faith. 
Another lithic record found at the same place registers a 
grant of one hundred and fifty mattars of land by king Santa 
or SSntivarma, the grandson of Pattiga, to a Jaina temple 
that he had built at Sugandhavarti, and a grant of the same 
amount to the same temple by Santivarma’s mother 
Nagiyabbe.® Again another inscription, discovered at 
Saundatti, records a grant to the Jaina temple made by the 
bountiful prince Blmga^dSvi and her husband, the great 
RatU chieftain king Kartavirya IL* Unfortunately, “the 
details of this grant”, says Dr. Fleet, “could not be clearly 
made out'!. 

Coming to the reign of Kartavirya IV, we find that he 
too, like his predecessors, was a great patron of Jainism. The 
Kalholi inscription informs us that, at the command of 
Kirtavirya, certain grants were made to a Jaina temple that 
had just been built as Sindana-Kalpole.* The purpose of 
this grant was to provide food, wholesome medicine and 
dnstruction in the sacred scriptures for the holy men living 
there, as well as for repairs of the temple Of the reign cf 

(1) Fleat, inscriptions Relating to the Ra((a Chieftains of Sauniati 
esnd Belganm, J. B. B. B. A. S.. X, p. 192. 

(2) rW(l.,p.l94. 

(3) I6id.,p.204. 

(4) i6»y„p. 218. (5) p. 229. 
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th€i iiext king Lakshmidgva II w« have an inscription whick 
proceeds to record various grants of land made to the Jaina; 
temple at Saundatti,- at the command of the royal preceptor 
MunicandradSva.' Similar examples from the Ratta records 
ean be dted^ But we believe that these are more than 
enough to convince us that the Rattas were the staunch, 
supporters of Jainism. 

It should not, however, be supposed that Jainism- 
flourished only at the Royal courts of Saundatti and- 
Beigaum. In fact, it was the faith of a considerably large 
number of people living in the Kundi province, the dominion 
of the Rattas. The Kalpole inscription noticed above 
mentions a family of Yadava Chieftains who were governing: 
the district of Hagaratege under the Rattas. What should 
be noted, in this connection, is that this minor feudatory 
family too was Jaiha by faith. It describes the King RSja,; 
the 'most famous chieftain of this dynasty, as a great Jaina. 
patron^ The epig^raph reads: “ Other kings are addicted 
to the forbidden recreations of gaming, hunting, eating 
fleshy associating with courtezans, running after others'^ 
wives, mixing with low people, stealing, and unfair ram- 

fighting and cock-fighting;.; but even apart from 

that, are they like you, G king Raja: devoted to- the 
w’orship of Jina and to giving gifts to world-renowned saints 
It further proceeds: “ King RSja......whose head is eve» 

purified by the fragrant waters of the rites of the Jaina:; 
religion, who ever relates the legends of religion, a very 

moon to the ocean of nectar of the doctrine of Jina,....^ 

caused to be created at Kalpole, which is the best town in 
the whole world a temple of Jina, wonderful to be beheld; 
th^ diadem of .the earth, having three pinnacles that are 
unequalled, so that Brahma and Vishnu and §iva weret 
charmed with it and said, " The Jain religion is the spotless.’ 
religion.” 

tj) Ibid., p. 878. 
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The inscription continues: '‘Thus ki^g Baja, the? 
I^eloved of the goddess Sr! in the form of unceasing happier 
ness, having created at Sindan-Kolpo^e a place of retreat for 
the high minded devotees of the god SantinStha (Jina 
adorned with golden pinnacles and arched portals fashioned 
like a sea-monster and pillars of honour, gave it to Subha- 
candra Bhattaraka, who was considered his own spiritual 
preceptor".' 

We have already remarked that Jainism was a popular^ 
creed professed by a good number of people in the Kundi 
province. This opinion is corroborated by epigraphical 
evidence. The Mulagunda inscription tells us that the 
four headmen of certain guilds, belonging to a district, gave 
a field of the measure of one thousand betel-plants to the 
Jaina temple of the place. And to that same temple of Jaina. 
the Brahmans of the family of Ballala, with the consent of 
two thousand merchants, gave a field of the measure of one 
thousand betel plants in that same field of Kanada-verma 
mSia.^ It is recorded in another inscription that the 
merchants of some four towns convened themselves together 
into a great assembly and set apartcertain contributions for/ 
the purposes of perpetually anointing the god SantinSthna of 
Sindana-Kalpole.^ And all the people of the districts, headed-, 
by all the guilds of the place called Eluvare and the. place 
called Hannonddvare, made some contributions to the same:. 
God.* The above references conclusively prove thafe 
Jainism found special favour among the trading communities 
of the period. 

Though Jainism was thus professed in the Calukyan 
Empire by a considerable portion of its population, it 
now ceased to be the " conquering religion that it was 
If Jainism ever had its golden age in the history of Karna-r 

(1) lif\«et. Inscriptions Relating to the Raffa Chieftains vf Banndatti 
and BMamm, J. B.B. R. A. S., X, pp. 834-235. , (2) lbid., p. 193. (3) Ibid, 
p. 238. (4) Ibid. 
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t^ka, it was under the Ga^lgaa and the RisbtrakQtas. The 
personal creed of the C3lakyas was Hinduism. Hence 
Jainism could not command so much of political influence 
as it once did under the patronage of the earlier dynasties. 
What is more, it now began to wane and by the time the 
OSlukyan Empire disappeared from history, it ceased to 
exist as a prominent force in the land of its previous glory. 
This change was brought about by the operation of a series 
of causes which we note below. 

First of all, the influence of SankarScirya was not 
without its effects on other religions. His teachings gained 
much ground during the ninth and the tenth centuries ; and 
Hinduism assumed the form of an active converting creed. 
Unfortunately for Jainism the great philosopher-teacher 
made SringSri, in the very heart of Karnataka, his head¬ 
quarters and there established the principle seat of his faith.' 

Secondly, the fall of the Gahga kingdom of TalakSd in 
A. D. 1004 and the wide conquests and temporary domini¬ 
on of the Cola kings, as Mr. Rice observes,^ was one of 
the main causes for the decline of the Jaina creed. 
RSj6ndraCdla and his successors were not only staunch 
supporters of Saivism, but powerful eneniies of Jainism. 
They are sometimes described to have ravaged the country 
as far as Puligere, destroying the Jaina shrines. For 
mtample, the GavarwSd inscription of SomSshvara II tells us 
that when the Cola king RajSndra-DSva invaded Belvola 
he burned down many temples, and defiled and damaged 
the Jaina sanctuaries; but he paid the penalty of his crimes 
hy being defeated and slain by SsmSsvata I. The words 
describing the wicked deed of the Cola monarch are worth 
quoting. The inscription reads: “When the base C61a, 
failing in his position, deserting the religious practice of his 
own race, set foot upon the province of Belvola and burned 

(1) iPp. Car., VI, Sg., It (i) Jlice E. P., A Hiatory of Kanarau UU. 
rature, p. 34. 
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•down a multitude of temples, he gave his live head in battle 
to Trailokyamalla, suddenly up the ghost, and brought 
^bout the desertion of his family so that his guilt bore a 
harvest in his hand 

** That'deadly sinner the Tivula, styled the PSndya-* 
Cola, when he had polluted these temples of the supreme 
Jainas erected by the blest Permanadi, sank into ruin 

Thirdly, the conversion of the Jaina king BittidSva 
< A.D. 1117-1137 ) of the Hoysala dynasty by RSmSnuja 
was another shock which Jainism had to sustain. Ramanuja’s 
work did not stop with the conversion of the king. He is 
^aid to have stayed at Dwirasamudra for more than twenty 
years during which period he was able to build a large 
Taishnavite community in South Karnataka. 

But the greatest blow ever dealt to Jainism in South 
India was the revival of Virasaivism in the twelfth century 
•under the able guidance of BasavSsvara who by the nobility 
of his mind and sincerity of his soul stirred the very spirr 
tual life of the Kannada race and created a powerful religi¬ 
ous sect called the LingSyats. 

Coming to Saivism, we find that it was the most popular 
faith adopted by a large majority of the subjects. This is 
evident from many inscriptions which begin with an invoca¬ 
tion to god Sambhu. If the Rattas and the SSnIvaras were 
Jainas, the Sindas, the Guttas and the Pandyas were all 
Saivas. The predominant influence of this faith can be well 
judged by the fact that even two of the Ratu inscriptions, 
contain verses in praise of Siva. One of these records 
describes Siva in the following glowing terms: ‘‘ Reverence 
to Sambhu, who is made beautiful by a Cowri which is the 

: (1) Ep. ln<L, XV, p. 34S. 

(*) Interiptions Belating to the Satta Chief tains of Belgaum and 

sBttundatti, J- E, B. R. A, 8„ X, pp. 25C, 273. 
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mooli tfeit lightlv rests upon his lofty head, and who is the' 
foundation pillar for the erection of the city of the three- 
worlds.”^ Then the inscription proceeds to invoke Gana- 
pati and Parvatl. What is more interesting, the epigrapb- 
prays to Lord ^iva to “ grant.the fulfilment of the desireO' 
that are born, in the race of the Rattas.” 

It-is needless to emphasize that the Sindas were Saivas.^ 
We have seen elsewhere that they claimed to be the descen> 
dants of §iva himself. From the union in love of ^iva and 
Sindhu wm born a son who eventually came to fame as the 
“Long-armed” (nidudol) Sinda, the founder of the dynasty.® 
Besides, the inscriptions refer to liberal endowments mado 
by the Sinda chiefs to Saiva sanctuaries. Thus the king 
Isvaradeva of the Belagutti branch is said to have mado 
grants of land to certain Saiva teachers who were famous for 
their religious knowledge.® MallidSvarasa of the same 
dynasty made a grant of land for the service of the god: 
SiddheSvara and freed it from the artisan’s tax, oil-mill tax 
^/rtroowc,.tho family tax on bullocks, koi^aoisa and 

after washing the feet of Sankarasi Pandita.* 
King PermSdidgva 1 of the Yelburga house is described as 
one “ who has for the ornament of his ears the listening of 
6aiva traditions.” ® He was one of those who “ acquired the 
most excellent favour of the God §rikanthadeva 

The PSndyas, like the Sindas, appear to have been 
^ivas. This is dear from their inscriptions which record 
fiberai endowments made by them to various Saiva temples. 
Thus, the MahanmndaiSsvara Tribhuvanamalla Pandya is 
stated to have made certain grants to the Saiva agrahSra of 
Mda on the application of the Brahmanas of that institution 

(1) IW(I.,P.S50. (2) Cor., vn, HI, so. 

(3) Ep. Cor,, vn, H), 45. (4) Ep. Car., VII, HI, 46. 

- (6) Fleet, ln»eriptions Relating to the Bindavamsa Chieftains, J. S, 

JJ. iJ..4.S,XI,p.236. (6) IWd.,p.245. 
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and remitted certain taxes> Similarly Vijaya PSndya? 
constructed a tacdc for the god JagatiSvar and made certain 
endowments for various purposes including decoration, wor* 
ship and ofiferings to the God.^ Similar instances can be 
easily multiplied. 

It is a well known fact, stated in inscriptions, that the 
family god of the Gutta Mahamandalgsvaras of Guttal was 
Siva under the name of MahSkala of Ujjayani.® 

Thus then, it is crystal clear that many of the great 
feudatory families of the day were the worshippers of Siva,, 
though their overlords belonged to the Vaishpava faith. 
Butatthesametime .it is noteworthy that the Calukyas 
were so much influenced by the Saiva cult that Bilhanain’ 
the VikramMkadevacharita introduced §iva thrice to instruct 

• 9 

the hero of the work.^ “ The patrohage that Saivism receiv¬ 
ed at the hands of the Calukyas is amply illustrated by the 
fact that kings lent their names to Saiva sanctuaries built 
either by them or their officers. Hence we see temples of 
Siva bearing the names of JagadSkamallgsvara, Mallik5mod§- 
svara, AkkSsvara, So.nSsvara and so on." ® The popularity 
of Saivism is further amplified by the fact that out of the 
thirteen inscriptions found at Puli five are Saiva, three are 
Vaishnava, two Jaina, one belonging to the cult of Harihara 
while the rest two are non-sectarian hero-stones.*' 

One prominent ^aiva sect of the period under survey^, 
was that connected with the KdlSmukhas. These are 
described in inscriptions as having come to Karnataka from, 
the distant Kashmir, though we do not know when and 
how.7 Dr. Bhandarkar tells us that the Kalamukhas were a,; 
religious class eating food in a skull, besmearing the body 
with the ashes of a dead body, eating the ashes> holding a 

(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dtt., 139. (8) Ep. Car., XI, Vg., 4. (3) Eleet, P. S, 
and 0. C. Inscriptions, No., 108. (4) Pai, Western Chalukya of Kdlyani 
(anpnbliohed thesU) p. 489. (5) Ibid: (6) £p. ind., XVIII, p. 170-' 

(7) E. C. VII, Intro, p. 46. 
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'Club, keeping a pot of wine and worshipping the God as 
seated therein.* They were the followers of a Saiva system 
of philosophy associated with an ancient teacher by name 
LSkulisa, who according to Mr. Rice, can be traced back as 
far as the first century A. D.^ But the earliest mention in 
Karnataka of the Kalamukhas is in the Nandi plates of the 
I^sbtrakuU king GSvind III. This epigraph contains a date 
<3orresponding to December 18th A. D. 807, on which day a 
grant of a village was made by the above mentioned king 
to IsvaradSsa the head of the temple at Nandi. This 
IsvaradSsa, the head of the temple at Nandi, is styled a 
KSiSmukha and the disciple of Kilasakti in the Chik* 
Ballapur plates dated A. D. 810, which records a grant of 
the former on behalf of the temple.^ 

These KSlimukhas appear to have gained much infiu* 
•ence in the eleventh and the twelfth centuries when they 
'were in a flourishing condition throughout the Kannada 
•country. They are generally referred to in the inscriptions 
as managing great educational institutions attached to ^aiva 
temples. These were called Mathas, the most famous among 
'them being the one at Belgame in the neighbouring territory 
•of the Sindas of Belgutti, and the other at Huli in the 
Kundi province of the Rattas. We learn from the records 
that these mathas were presided by very able pontiffs who 
were the recepients of the patronage of the emperors, 
feudatory chiefs and governors. Thus the KSIamukha 
teacher JnSnasakti of Puli was a distinguished divine and 
scholar to whom king Bhuvanaika>malla (SomSsvara II) 
paid particular reverence, in connection with which a fine 
temple of ^iva was built.^ 

These KSlSmukhas appear to have been great educa* 
Zionist from whose influence even the kings and the feudatory 

(1) Bhandarkar, Vaiaknavism and Saivism, p, 127, ( 2 ) Bice* if 
4ind Coorg from InacriptionSt p. 205. (3) See the Q.if./S?., Vol. VII, 
:P- 77. (4) ‘j5'p.2n<f.. XVIir,p. 189. 
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chiefs could not be immune. Some of them bore the title 
“ Rajaguru ”' which clearly implies that they were appoint* 
ed as teachers to royal families. Of these Rijagurus mention 
may be made of fevgsvarasakti ( A. D. 1071 ) of Kuppatiir,. 
Vamai^akti (A. D. 1160 ) of Bel|^me^ and Kriyasakti (A. D.. 
1206 ) of AsandR Dr. Venkatasubbaih tells us that the 
Kilamukhas were divided into divisions and sub*divisions 
called parshe or avail and santati*. It is further Interest* 
ing to note that some of these preceptors were celibates.* 

We do not know why and at what time these KslSmu- 
khas disappeared from Karnataka. But so much is certain 
that their influence was greatly reduced by the revival of 
Virasaivism in the twelfth century. It is true that the KSIS* 
mukhas were also Saivas like the Lingayats. But BasavS- 
svara who revolted against the caste system did not favour 
the ^aivism of this sect which was orthodox and narrow 
in its outlook. A study of the educational mathas and' 
agraharas managed by the K§13mukhas is quite a fascinat* 
ing one. But as we are here concerned with religion 
rather than education, we shall speak of them in detail in 
the proper place. 

Side by side with the KSlamukbas there existed a clasa 
of Saiva ascetics called Goravas, who were held very sacred 
by all Hindus including Vaishnavas. A Vaishnava inscrip* 
tion of A. D. 1082^ which records a grant to a temple of 
Vishnu, states that " to him who appropriates and destroys 
the grants shall accrue the guilt of downright cold>blooded 
slaughter of Brahmans, Goravas, herds of kine and 
women". 

(1) jBp. Car., vm, Sb„ 879. (8) .Ep. Cor., VII. 8k. 96. (3) Ep Cam 
VII, Ci, 64. (4) VenkatMubbaih: A Twelfth Ctmtury UniverHty «/ 

Mysore Q, J. U. S. (Vol. VII, p. 179). (5) Ep. Cor., VII, 8k., 877. (6) Ei>' 
Jud, XVIII, p. 178. 
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. As ha5 beeo rematked abrove, Vaish^avism was another 
popular creed in the Caiukyan Ethpire. Many of their 
records state that the boar emblem was a boon granted to 
Jhe Calukyas by the fod NSrayapa. Thus in the Harr 
hara plates of YinaySditya SatySkaya, the Cilukyas claim 
to be c^mhnavya gotra, sons of Hariti nourished by the 
seven Mothers of the world, owing to their good fortune 
to KarttikSya and subjecting all kings in a moment at the 
sight of the Boar ensign obtained from NSrayana.' More¬ 
over “their very emblem the boar represents the incarnation 
of Vishnu. Some of their titles such as Viranarayana, 
Calukya-Narayana, Raya-Narayana etc., speak for the 
supremacy the religion enjoyed during their days. From 
the boar crest, acquired according to their tradition from 
god Vishnu himself, and from the invocation in the begin¬ 
ning of all their records irrespective of their sectarian 
subjects, it is plain that the family god of the Calukyas 
vras Vishnu ” * 

It is worthy of note that this period saw the worship of 
Harihara, a god brought to prominence with an idea to 
reconcile rival sects of the Vaishnavas and the ^aiVas. This 
Harihara, the combined deity, is sometimes mentioned by 
-flie name Sankara-Narayana in some records. A Pandya 
inscription of A. D. 1171 begins with an invocation to 
Harihara and records a grant to the temple of Svayambhu 
i^aakara-Narayana.3 It appears that some people began to 
tealize the importance of both Siva and Vishnu. Those 
who believed in this were an.riou8 to spread their new cult 
4 imong others. With this object in view temples dedicated 
ito Harihara came to be built. An inscription from Hull dated 
1097 A. D. pays homage to god Harihara of that place, 
established by a certain Ajjavara Nakimayya.* The reason 

(I) /nacrtp^tons, No. 132. 

^ (3) EnU , Chalukyqa of Kalyani, (Unpublished ihiesit)» 

p. 448-449. (3) Ep. Car., XI Dg. 32. (4) Ep. Ind., Xyill p. 183. . 
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that led to the foundation of a Hari^ara shrine has been 
clearly stated in an-epigraph that comes from DSvanagere. 
"Some saying that beside Hari there is no god in the .earth 
and some saying that beside Kara there is no god in the 
earth, in order to remove the doubts of mankind, was 
assumed with glory in Kudalur the one fornj, of Harihara 
Hay he with affection preserve us. The celebrated ^iya 
acquire the form of Vishnu, Vishnu acquired the great and 
famous form of Siva, in order that this saying of the Veda 
might be fully established, in Kudal there stood forth in a 
single form praised by the world, Harihara,—May he protect 
the earth 

Among other deites that were worshipped mention may 
be made of Brahma and Surya. We hear of a temple at 
the famous town of BalligSve dedicated to god Brahma. 
* There the temples of Hari, Kara, KamalSsana, Vitaraja 
and Buddha, like the five " arrows in the world, shine as the 
five mathas in that city.”* Similarly an inscription from the 
Badami TalukS refers to a temple dedicated to Hari, Hara 
and Brahma.* 

Sun-worship, though not common, was in existence. 
A record of A. D. 1139 states that the Prabhu of Mavalli in 
the Nagarakhanda Seventy had an image of Surya with race 
made, and set it up.* Again, we learn from an inscription 
found at Magal that the king’s treasurer and the MahSjanaa 
of Mamgola made some grants to a temple of Siv^ Vishnu 
and Surya, built by one Marmarasa.® 

The most important event in the cultural and religious 
history of Karnataka in the days of the Mahimapdalesvaras 
was the great revival of Virasaivism which superseded the 
Jains and ousted the Brahmans, t’he ongin of this powerful 
movement is attributed to a certain BrUhmana called 

(1) Ep. Car., xr, Dg., 25. (2) Sp. Car., Vll, Sk., 100. 

(8) South Ind.. Ep., 1927-28, No. E 237. (4) Ep. Car., YU, Si., 266. 

South Indf JSp., 1914-15, p. 14, No; 193* 
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JSkSBtada Rimayya. The full story of this originator i9 
ncorded in an inscription in the temple of Sdmanatha at 
Ablur in the Dharwar districts The inscription belongs to- 
the reign of the MahSmantdalSsvara KSmadSva of the femily 
of the l^dambas of Hingal who reigned, according to Dr. 
Fleet, from A. D. 1181 to 1203*. The story may be sum¬ 
marised in the following words :—To a §aiva BrShmana, an 
inhabitant of the town Alande, there was born a son named 
Rama who became an ardent devotee of Siva. While visiting 
various ^aiva places of pilgrimage he once came to- 
Abbalur which was a strong-hold of Jainism and an influential 
establishment of the ^ivas. Here he got into controversy 
with the Jainas, who, led by one of the village-headmea 
sought to interrupt and put a stop to his devotions. Some 
wager was made, the terms of it being recorded in writing int 
a palmyra-leaf, on the result of which the Jains staked theix 
god and their faith. Ramayya won the wager. But the 
Jains refused to do what they had pledged themselves to do,, 
namely to destroy their Jina and set up a Siva instead of it.. 
Consequently Ramayya himself overturned the Jina-murti 
and laid waste the shrine. The Jainas then complained to* 
Bijjala who sent for RSma and questioned him as to why he 
had committed an outrage on the Jainas. Thereupon 
Ramayya produced the writing on the palmyra-leaf, and 
asked Bijjala to deposit it in his treasury, and offered that, if 
the Jmnas would wager once again he would repeat the feat 
which he had already once accomplished. The dtiracle 
which RSmayya successfully performed was to this effect. 
After singing the praise of Siva he cut off his own head and 
laid it at the feet of Siva. On the seventh day the head 
came back to him and he was again alive. The jainas would 
not face the test again. So Bijjala, laughing at them, i^is- 
missed them with the advice that thenceforward they shqlild 
live in peace with their neighbours. Moreover, the king gave 


(1) Fleet, Kanarnt Dynattiu, pp, JiSS, 56S. 
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a Jayapatra (or certificate of victory) to Ramayya. Bijjala, 
fully appreciating the single-minded devotion of Ramayya, 
granted to his temple of Vira-Somanfitha a village. The 
miracle performed by Ramayya was repeated before 
Calukya SomSsvara IV in a public assembly, and he simi¬ 
larly made a grant of another village to the same temple. 
And finally, the MahamandalSsvara Kamadeva summoned 
Ramayya to Hangal and made a similar grant.' Eliminating 
the supernatural agency, nothing is inconsistent in this 
account. 

To Basava, however, belongs the real credit of populari¬ 
zing the Virasaiva faith and giving it a new turn by his 
novel doctrines. Some incidents from his life are found 
narrated in many Kannada works such as Basava Purana- 
Cannabasava-Purana, Singi-Raj a-Parana, Basavarajadeva* 
Rag ale, VrashabMndra-Vijaya and Bijjala-Raya-Cdritrq^ 
Of these the first two are famous as they form the sacred 
literature of the Lingayats. According to these Puranas ■ 
the traditional story of Basava is as follows :— 

There lived in Bagewadi in the Bijapur district a cer¬ 
tain Brahmana Madiraja and his wife Madalambika. A son 
was born to them who, being an incarnation of Nandi, was 
named Basava. When the usual time of the sacred-thread 
ceremony arrived, Basava, then eight years of age, refused to 
be invested with the Yajnopaveetam, declaring himself as, 
one who had come to destroy the distinctions of caste on 
earth. Baladeva, the maternal uncle of Basava, who was the 
prime-minister of Bijjala was much pleased with his nephew’s 
singular wisdom and piety, and gave him his daughter 
Gangadgvi in marriage.^ In course of time, the Brahmanas 
began to persecute Basava for the novel practices 
prt^ounded by him. As a result of this, Basava was 

(1) js:p. Jnd., V, pp. 245-252. 

(2) Summaries of these purS^as have been published in the J, B, B 
M. A. S., Voh VIII. (3) J. B. B. B. J. S., VIII, p. 67. 
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compelled to leave his town. He then went to a village 
named Kappadi and spent his early life in attaining know¬ 
ledge at the feet of god Sangamgsvara. Meanwhile, Baladeva 
died; and the king was pleased ;to appoint Basava in his 
father-in-law’s place. Basava did not readily accept the 
office, but at last, with the hope that the influence attached 
to the post would help him in propagating his doctrines, he 
accepted the offer and consequently became the prime 
minister. The king now gave Basava his younger sister 
Nilalocana in marriage with a view to bind him as closely 
as possibe’. 

Basava had a sister Nagalambika who had a son called 
Cannabasava or Basava the beautiful, who was considered 
as the incarnation of Sanmukha the son of Siva. Both 
Basava and Cannabasava began to propagate with great 
energy the doctrines of their new faith, helped by the poli¬ 
tical position in which they were placed. Bijjala had another 
minister by name Mancanpa who was the enemy of 
Basava. Basava used to spend large sums of money from 
the king’s treasury to support the Lingayat priests called 
Jangamas. Taking this as a favourable opportunity, 
Mancanna informed the king of the expenditure incurred 
by Basava®. Thus, Basava’s behaviour naturally aroused in 
Bijjala, who was a Jain, feelings of uneasiness and distrust. 
And at last an event occurred which ended in the murder 
of Bijjala and the death of Basava. 

At KalySna, there were two pious LingSyats named 
Halleyaga and Madhuvayya whom Bijjala caused to be 
blinded. Thereupon Basava left Kalyana for Ku(|ala Sanga- 
mBsvara and ordered JagaddSva to murder the king. Jagad- 
dSva with the help of two friends succeeded in entering the 
palwe and stabbed Bijjala. .Asa resqlt of this,, citii^ war 
ensued in the city; and hearing this Basava was absorbed 
in the God Sangamfsvara.® . i 

in 69. (9) 70. (3) p. 96. ‘ 
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The Jain account gives a different version. It states 
that Basava had a very beautiful sister whom the king took 
as a concubine. As to the murder of Bij jala, it gives us the 
following information : The King had been on an expedi, 
tion to Kolhapur to subdue the Silahara Mahamandalgsvara 
who perhaps rose against his overlord. On his way back to 
Kalyana, a Jangama sent by Basava and disguised as a Jain 
presented the king with a poisoned fruit. As soon as the 
king smelled in, he became senseless and died. When lying 
•on his death bed, Bij jala called his son in his presence 
and asked him to take revenge putting Basava to death. 
Immadi Bijjala accordingly began to hunt out the Jangamas 
and persecuted them ruthlessly. On hearing this Basava, to 
save his own life, fled to Ulavi and committed suicide by 
•throwing himself in a well. Cannabasava however surrend¬ 
ered all his uncle’s property and was admitted to royal 
favour'. 

The story, as narrated in the BasavarUja-dcva-Ragale' 
differs in many points from the accounts given above. In 
the Ragale we are told that, Basava lost his parents early 
in his boyhood and was brought up by his grand-mother. 
He was staying with her until he was sixteen when he 
-realized the mission of his life and consequently left 
BagSwadi in search of knowledge, casting aside the sacred 
thread, which he wore Baladeva the uncle of Basava is 
not at all mentioned in this work. Basava is said to have 
entered the services of one Siddha-Dandesa, the treasurer of 
Bijjala, on an annual pay of one hundred and one honnus. 
After the death of Siddhadandesa, Basava was raised to the 
position of the treasurer^. As to the murder of the king, the 
4 kCCouht states that Basava was responsible for it 

(1) P/eef, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 481. 

(2) Basavarajadeva-^Bagale, Sthala II. 

(3) Basavaraja-deva-JRagakf Sthala 5. 

(4) ' Sreenhasa Moorty^BhakU Bhandavi Basavannanavaru p. SSL 
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It is to be remembered that the Puranas are full of 
doctrinal expositions, recitals of mythology and super-natural 
elements including the miracles worked by Basavd. We 
therefore attach very little importance to them as a source 
of historical information. Dr. Fleet has the following 
remarks on these works :—"There are, however, no apparent 
reasons for attributing, either to the Lingayat Puranas, or 
the Jain poem, any greater historical accuracy than other 
Hindu works of the same class have been found to possess* 
And on the contrary, there are fair grounds for questioning 
the correctness of the narratives given by them. The 
Lingayat and the Jain accounts differ very markedly ; to a 
far greater extent than can be accounted for on simply the 
supposition of a representation of the facts from different 
sectarian points of view"'. Moreover, the Puranas and the 
Jain poems were composed centuries after the time they 
treat of. Basava Purdna belongs to the later half of the 
fourteenth century Canna Basava-Ptirana to the close of 
the si.xteeth*, and Bijjala Raya Chdritra to the middle of 
the seventeenth 

We are, however, concerned with the ideals for which 
Basava stood rather than with the mere details of his life. 
Yet, before trying to understand his doctrines, it is but 
necessary that we should have a correct idea of the sort of 
man that he was. By some strange co-incidence of fate 
Basava is tnown to history as a great religious reformer on 
the one hand, and a base murderer on the other. This charge 
levelled against him has to be carefully examined in the 
light of reason before the verdict is finally pronounced by the 
historian. Scholars who readily believe in the sectarian 
Puranas and accounts of a rival sect naturally think that 
Basava was the instigator of Bijjala's murder. Dr. Bhandarkar 

(1) Fleets Kanaree Dynasties, p, 481. 

(2) Karasimhacharya, Karnataka Kavi Charite, Vol. It, p. 36, 

(3) J, B. B, B, A, S,, VIII, p. 221; Narasimhacharya, Karnataka Kavi" 
Ckarife, Vol. II, p. 802. (4) Narasimhacharya, 0. p. 417.’ 
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belongs to this class of writers when he clearly says that 
"the principle incidents, however, may be relied on as 
historical” 

Dr. Fleet, as quoted above, completely ignores the 
Puranas and does not even believe in the murder of 
Bijjala. From an inscription found at Belgamve he draws 
the conclusion that Bijjala was not the reigning king at the 
time of his death, and that he had abdicated in favour of his 
eldest son Rayamurari *. To this Mr. Sreenivasa Moorty 
says that Dr. Fleet's interpretation of the words used in the 
inscription is not correct, and further proves from epigra- 
phical records that Rayamurari SovidSva was set upon the 
throne by a certain general Madhava who killed the reigning 
king Karnadeva, the grandson of Bijjala^ As we are not at 
all concerned with the political history of the Kalacuris, we 
do not enter into the controversy. Accepting Mr. Sreenivasa 
Moorty’s conclusions, which seem to be more reasonable, 
we believe in the murder of Bijjala. Then the next question 
as to who was responsible for it naturally arises. 

In our opinion, if such traditional accounts written 
either with a blind faith to one’s own religion ( as in the 
ease of the Lingayat Puranas), or with an enmity to other’s 
creed (as in the case of the Jaina poem), are to be always 
believed, then the history of India will have to be revised. 
If we believe in the cruelty of Basava shown to Bijjala 
why not also believe the story told by the monks of Ceylon 
that the Emperor Asoka slaughtered 98 or 99 brothers in 
order to clear his way to the throne ?* 

To this inquiry Dr. Smith answers that the story is 
** absurd and false “ The grotesque tales about Asoka's 

(1) Bhandaikar, Early Hilary of the Dekkan, p. 93. 

(t) Fleet, Kanareae Dynasties, pp. 476-477 and 464. 

(3) Breenivaaa Uoorty, Bhakti Bhandhari Basavannanavaru, pp. 84i>9l. 

14) V. A. Smith, Ox/ord ifistory 0 /India, p. n. (5) Ibid; 
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alleged abnormal wickedness prior to his conversion to- 
Buddhism, which were current in the north as well as in the. 
south are equally baseless and obviously concocted for th© 
purpose of edification".' This is the opinion of Dr. Smith* 
How is it, th 2 n, that the doctor came to such a conclusion ? 
What are his sources besides the traditional lore ? These 
are the questions that one may naturally ask. To this the 
doctor replies that "the only sound foundation for his- 
(Asoka’s) history is to be found in his numerous and 
wonderful inscriptions ’'.® These inscriptions, as we all 
know, are full of Asoka's preachings, instructions and 
sermons which he addressed to his subjects from time to 
time. And the historians have accepted his sayings as the 
main source of reliable evidence. Similarly, we too have to 
search after similar sources, if there are any, with a view to 
understand the real Basava. And. fortunately enough we 
come across a vast body of literature embodying the sayings 
of Basava which have been recorded by him from time to 
time " as expressing the thoughts that were passing through 
his mind These sayings which are called Vacanas ini 
Kannada very closely resemble the sermons of Asoka 
in the sense that they too were meant to instruct 
the people. These Vacanas bring the real Basava before 
our eyes. With the help of these sayings, let us, therefore,, 
proceed to examine whether Basava was a man who could 
have stooped to such a mean act as to instigate a religious, 
murder. 


Basava always preached love for mankind; and had 
great pity for all living creatures. He says, "Do not kill ... 
Be not angry. Have no contempt for others. This is inter¬ 
nal purity. This is external purity 


(1) V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 93. (2) Jbid^ p. 

(3) J»i«. Ant., Vol. I.r, p. 10. 
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“ You should look upon all creatures as yourself.If 

you look upon all lives and souls as equal, will not God 
make himself one with you ? You show mercy to all living 
creatures, believing that wherever there is life there is God, 
will not Kudala Sangama Deva come down from Kailas and 
carry you up “What is that religion wherein there is 
no mercy? It is mercy that is wanted for all creatures. 
It is mercy that is the root of religion ”.® With these sayings 
before us, how can we believe that Basava showed np mercy 
to king Bijjala. Again he would say :—“ Ah, I cannot kill 
animals, nor can I eat their flesh Is it then possible for 
him who could not even kill an animal to cause a man to 
be killed ? 

Basava again and again advises his friends not to be 
carried away by passions. He asks them never to get angry: 
“ What is the use of being angry with those who are angry 
with us ? How does it matter whether anger is against 
others or oneself ? A man’s anger is injurious to his own 
goodness. It is a fall from wisdom. God Kudal Sangama,. 
does the fire in one house burn the neighbouring house with<^ 
out first burning the house where it rose ?".* “If I see 
people talking sixteen to a dozen, glaring with their eyes, 
tearing their hair and clenching their fists, I am afraid of 
them and run away. Let me be called coward for running 
away from them 

Can the historian believe that a man who spoke the 
above words with deep sincerity would allow himself to be 
carried away by anger and instigate a murder ? 

“O my mind, do not hurt others in speech".® “As* 
long as you cannot give up cruelty ... where are you, and 
where is lingo ^ ?’’, 

’ (1) Ibid., p. X2) Ind. Ant.. Vol. LI. p. 10. (3) Ibid. (4) Q. J. M. 

S.. Vol. XXir, p. 43. (5) Ind. Ant,. Vol. LI, p. 11. (6) Ibid., p. 12 

<7) p. 10. 
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Such sayings, which can be quoted easily at length, 
clearly show that Basava felt a love for mankind. “Love of 
mankind, pity for mankind, pity indeed for all lives,” says 
Mr. Venkatesha Iyengar, “was the central fact of Basava^na’s 
religious teachings" It is therefore beyond all canons 
of justice and reason to believe that Basava instigated the 
cruel murder of Bijjala, an act which was so contrary to the 
great principles that he preached. 

Who then is the culprit ? And how is it that the 
LingaySt writers believed in the alleged part played by 
Basava ? Unless we answer these questions, our defence 
of Basava cannot be complete. 

Whenever a new religious movement comes to be 
launched, it has to face severe attacks from many quarters. 
The orthodox element in the society, clinging to its old faith, 
naturally leads the opposition. Both the parties try to hold 
their own, and religious enthusiasm gets strong. The mob, 
regardless of reason; becomes furious, and fanaticism is the 
result. The same course of events seems to have followed 
the great religious movement started by Basava. Fanatics 
arose, and being led by the enraged mob, entered the court 
and stabbed the king. It is immaterial for our present 
purpose to know who actually led the mob and murdered 
the king. Suffice to say that Basava was innocent. The 
situation had already got out of his hand. He, therefore, 
left the city with a heavy heart laiden with deep sorrow, 
denouncing the wicked deed committed by his co¬ 
religionists. 

The news of Bijjala’s death spread in the city like wild 
fire. The fanatics received it with joy. Civil war ensued. 
Greatly encouraged with its success, the mob wanted to 
declare that the act of destroying the enemy would amount 
to a sacred duty to one’s ^religion. And to show that even 


(1) Q. j. u. s., voi. xxni. p. 43. 
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Basava approved of it, they naturally invented the story 
that it was he himself that instigated the murder. The story 
was soon accepted by the people as true, as the public is 
always prone to believe such false rumours in excited times. 
As years rolled on, it assumed the form of tradition. And 
unfortunately enough, the later Lingayat writers incorpora¬ 
ted it into their accounts, without thinking in the least that 
the future historians of India would make capital out of it 
and depict Basava as a mean murderer. 

We have seen above that Basava adopted the principle 
of Ahimsa, and felt a love for all living creatures. Besides 
being revolutionary, he was a great thinker and a man of 
remarkable independence and courage. As a social 
reformer, he was far ahead of his times. The soul-killing 
caste system of the Hindus was the worst evil from which 
the society was suffering. Untouchability was playing the 
havoc, denying even the most elementary rights of mankind 
to the depressed classes. Basava could not tolerate this 
injustice. He denounced the Varnasrama Dharma and 
raised a voice against it. He rejected the ancient Sastras 
•and appealed to reason. Dry disputations of the Sanskrit 
Pandits, he hated. Untouchability had no place in his 
scheme. He condemns the caste system in the following 
language : 

“ The Vedas trembled and trembled; the Sastras 
retired and stood aside; Logic became dumb ; the Agamas 
went out and withdrew; for our Kudala sangama DSva dined 
in the house of Channayya the Holeya ( untouchable )’’ 
None but the ancients can know it. O stop, stop ; Only 
the devotee of God is of the highest caste. Hence no dis¬ 
tinction of caste should be observed. He is neither born or 
unborn. The servant of Kudala Sangama DSva is limitless." 
In another Vacana he says, “When a devotee comes to 

(1) ind. .In*., Vol., LI, p. 40. (2) Ibid. 
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ray house, with the syrabol of God on his person, if I thett 
ask him what his caste is, I adjure Thee by Thy name, 1 
adjure Thee by the name of Thy Pramathas, let my head be 
a fine, let my head be a fine, O Kudala Sangama Dgva”.’ 

Basava was not simply a preache?. He was a servant 
of the poor, the outcaste and the down-trodden. He raised 
them up from their degradation and assigned to them their 
due place in society. He declaied that the Brahmanas had 
no special sanctity and boldly asserted that every body was 
entitled to reach the highest goal. His only ambition in 
life was the service of the people. This is how he expresses 
it: “Instead of making me a golden crown over a temple 
tower, on which crows drop dirt, make me a leather shoe 
to be trod on by the masters”^, “ I desire not the 
height of Brahma. Nor do I desire the position of Vishnu, 
nor of Siva. I desire no height but this. Grant that I may 
know the feet of your saints, O God Kudala Sangama."^ 

Basava admitted everybody to his creed and asked hina 
to forget his caste. His influence was so great that 
marriages between Brahmans and even Pancamas took, 
place. This was a severe blow to the supremacy of 
Brahmans. He denied expiatory ceremonies, sacrifical rites > 
religious formalisms, and discouraged religious observances^ 
such as pilgrimages and fasts. Purity of mind does not come 
from the ceremonials. “ Brethren, says he, “ bathing in the 
stream and washing your self, bathe and wash yourself of 
the sin of living with strange women, of the lust for another’s 
money, wash yourself of these. My Lord Kudala Sangama, 
if they give up not these but bathe in the stream, the stream 
will have run in vain for them.'*'* 

His protest against Brahmanical sacrifices is emphatic* 
He would condemn them in the most powerful language^ 

(1) Ihid. (2) Ihid., p. 12. 

(3) Jlf. S., Vol. XXII,p. 85. f4) iWcJ.. p. 32. 
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Leave it alone, that horse-sacrifice, leave it alone, that 
initiation into the Ajapa mantra. Leave it alone, that 
offering in fire, and those counting of Gayatri spell. Leave 
them alone, those charms and incantations for bewitching 
people.”’ “ Our Kudala Sangama Dgva is not pleased with 
those thread-bearers,that repeat the “mantra"of cutting, 
necks of other creatures.”* 

Basava classified Astrology, Devils and Omen together 
and asked the people not to believe in them. Superstition 
and astrology were denounced. On one occasion he gives- 
the following piece of advice :—“ With one who knows not 
the subtle path of God, the time of the eclipse is far superior 
to the twenty-four to this. The fast day is far superior 
to Sankranta. Sacrificial offerings, and the daily rites are 
far superior to Vyatipata: But to one who constantly 
mediates on Kudala Sangama Dgva, such meditation is far 
superior to innumerable countings of mantras and the per¬ 
formance of severe penances.”* 

Basava did not believe in Tapas and Sanyasa and such 
tortures in the name of discipline. “ He had no faith in 
denying the facilities that god has given to man.”* 

He preched that everyone must work and none should, 
beg, even the Jangamas, the Lingayat priests. He adopted 
the principle of self-help and exhorted his followers to- 
stand independent. Not to work is to commit sin, and to 
displease god. He voices these principles in his Vacanas 
thus. “ Mere strings of words such as “ god is the soul of 
all created beings ' will never do, instead of the work 

which is your duty..You ought to work for the servants 

of Kudala Sangama Deva.”* Again he says, “ You yourself 
ought to work with an eager mind. You yourself ought to- 
work, labouring with your body. If you do not work <ritl». 

CD Ind. Ant^ Vdl. LI, p. 59. (5) Ind. Ant., Vol, LI, p. 39. (3) Ibid^ 
(0 0. J. if. S, Vol. XXII, p. 87. (5) Ind. Xnf., Vol. LI, p. 54. 
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your body, how will Kudala Sangama Dgva be pleased with 
you/’i “ I labour in my fields for the sake of my masters. 
I trade for the sake of God, I accept service with others 
for the sake of servants. For, I know that whatever Karma 
I form Thou dost subject me to the enjoyment of the fruit 
of that karma.”® 

Mr. C, V. Vaidya rightly maintains that Basava was 
almost the first Indian thinker who preached the dignity 
of labour and stopped all beggary. “ He alone preached 
that only KSyaka ( work ) led to Kailasa.”® 

Basava laid a strict moral code for the Virasaivas. 
He advised them to give up meat and liquor, and his voice 
was heard. This was a great achievement. It was not easy 
for those converts who came from the lower classes to 
become strict vegetarians. But the sincerity underlying his 
preachings was so deep, that his people could not but 
follow him. 

According to Basava, women possess the same social 
privileges as men. All wearers of Linga irrespective of their 
sex were proclaimed equal in the eyes of god. Just as man 
has the right to choose his wife, so has woman to select her 
husband after she attains her age. Hence child-marriage 
becomes impossible. Widows were allowed to marry. 
Woman underwent the same religious ceremony as man, 
and the Lingayat woman is as high as Lingayat man. 

Needless to emphasize that Basava believed in one god 
whom he calls universal. 

•* Ah, wherever I look, there thou art, O God :—^Thou 
Thyself art one with a universal eye. Thou Thyself art one 
with universal arms. Thou Thyself art one with universal 
feet, 0 Kudala Sangama DSva."* 

(1) Ibid. (2) Ibid. 

(i) C. V. VaidySi History of Msdiaeval Hindu India, Vol. Ill, p. 42L 

(4) Ind. Ant., Vol. LI, p. 38. 
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Basava contributed much for the enrichment of 
Kannada culture. He not only founded a new sect, but 
did a good deal for the language of his province. His 
message was not for the Pandit trained in metaphysical 
discussions. He appealed to the heart of the common 
people in their own tongue. He spoke pithy words of 
advice in chaste Kannada. His Vacanas may be rightly 
called as the Upanishads of not only the Virasaivas but 
of all Kannadigas. Basava compares favourably well with 
Buddha in many respects. Both the teachers preached 
ahimsa ; both of them worked for the uplift of the fallen i 
both of them condemned the caste-system and both the 
thinkers chose the vernaculars of the people to propagate 
their doctrines. 

Dr. Bhandarkar seems to have completel)' misunder¬ 
stood Basava whom he describes as only " A strenuous 
supporter” of an already existing creed.' The Doctor 
perhaps did not go to the Vacanas where alone the original 
and real Basava with his novel ideas and ideals can be seen. 
What is more, the Jangamas, who helped Basava in the 
propagation of his creed, are styled by him as a “ profligated 
class.* This view is entirely unsupported and uncorroborated 
by authentic evidence. It appears to be the work of his 
imagination. It might be that a few of the Jangamas were 
not keeping up to their principles, as it is the case in almost 
every organisation. But to maintain that the whole class 
was “ leading a profligate life ” is certainly a prejudice. It 
was only with the help of these missionaries that Basava 
was able to build up a large community of his followers 
within a very short time. What the Buddhist monks did for 
the spread of their religion, the Jangamas did for Virasaivism 
on a smaller scale. Let it be remembered that nowhere in 
the world a band of profligate loafers ever helped in the 

(1) Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism and Saiuism, p. 132. 

1%) Bhandarkar, Yarly History of the Dekkan^ p. 94. 
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■foundation of a religious sect. Dr. Bhandarker's view is not 
only erroneous but irrational. 

“In any history of Indian religion ", holds Mr. Venka- 
tesha Iyengar, “ Basavanna is sure to be given a prominent 
place. In the history of human religion his place cannot 
be very different. He came into the midst of a movement 
for reform; he became the leader of the movement; put 
■faith into thousands and thousands of his generation and 
established on a firm basis a creed that to-day is accepted 
b}' three million people and more. The Veerasaiva move¬ 
ment was essentially a popular movement. It developed a 
school of poor priests. It abolished the old priestly class. 
It adopted the vernacular as the medium for inculcating the 
highest truth to the populace. It gave to women an 
important place in religious and social life. It set out with 
the ideal of realisation of every individual, high and low. 
Much of the credit of these characteristics of the movement 
■should without doubt go to Basavanna who first defined the 
directions in which its w'ork should develop."' 

We conclude that Basava is perhaps the greatest man 
-that Karnataka had produced. He belongs to the galaxy of 
those reformers of the world who from time to time toiled 
for the uplift of the fallen humanity in order to save it 
from ignorance, superstition and degradation. 


(1) See Q. J. li. S., Vol. XXII, p. 44. 
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EDUCATION AND LEARNING 

It seems that there was a wide diffusion of literacy and 
learning in the Calukyan Karnataka. The very existence of 
a vast body of epigraphical records bears impressive testi¬ 
mony to this fact. Perhaps no other part of India is so rich 
in inscriptions as the Kannada country. We have nearly 
-three hundred epigraphs engraved in the reign of Vikrama- 
ditya VI alone. Kings, chiefs, nobles and the people 
would not have taken the trouble to inscribe in hard stone 
and copper, if the people were not able to read the inscrip¬ 
tions. Thus we see that almost every village had records 
which the inhabitants were able to read and understand. 
Moreover many of the epigraphs, specially the “viragals" of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, are composed in simple 
homely colloquial Kannada.' This was because many of 
them were written by the village folk who formed the 
agricultural class. It was this wide spread of literacy that 
popularized learning and literature even in those times 
when the printing press was still unknown. 

Educational Endowments 

Many of the inscriptions that have been discoverd refer 
to grants and gifts made to impart elementary and higher 
education, as well as to provide every facility to students 
who were undergoing the course of instruction. These 
grants were made not only by the ruling monarchs and their 
feudatories, but also by the rich individuals and the higher 
officials of the state. Thus the Baisa chieftain Prithviram 
,gave eighteen nivartanas of land to the shrine of Jinendra 

(1) For specimens of this type of inscriptions see the Sinda inscriptions 
published in the Epigraphia Carnaiica Vol. VIl, 
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'wrhich was an abode of learning and religion.* Kartavirya IV' 
of the same dynasty granted in all fifteen thousands of 
kammas of land to the five mathas in NSsarige along with 
rings, ornaments and cloths for the teachers.® Nagadeva, a 
minor feudatory of SomSsvara I (Calukya), gave an entire 
village to a Saiva teacher to meet the expenses maintaining 
“ascetics, professors, students, public women and artisans.”® 
Similarly MahamandalSsvara Racamalladeva of the 
Slndavamsa made a grant to the Saiva divine Nirvanideva of 
the Elkdti Cakravarti Matha at Sindagere.* 

Grants of similar nature by wealthy and philanthropic 
individuals have been recorded in many inscriptions.® These 
records clearly show that there were many charitable 
institutions where poor students had their boarding free. 
People knew fully well the importance of learning ; and it 
was a regular custom among them to make liberal endow¬ 
ments for the spread of education and culture. A gift for 
education was known as Vidydddna.^ 

Women were so much interested in the spread of 
education and the propagation of culture that many queens 
are recorded to have made large endowments on educa¬ 
tional institutions. An inscription at Cinnatumbalam 
registers that the chief-queen Malayamatidevi gave to the 
one hundred and forty Mahajanas of that place 30 gadydnas 
of gold from the sidddya of that village for the maintenance 
of the commentator on Sastras, the reader of the Puranas, 
the teacher of the Rigveda and the Yajurveda and the 

(1) Fleet, Inecripticns Relating to the Ratta chieftains of Saundatti an 
Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S. Y., p. 200. 

(2) Ibid., p. 257. 

(3) Barnett, Inscriptions of Budi, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. p. 86. 

(4) A iJ. o/S. J. for 1914, No., 206. 

(5) A. R. of S. I. E. for 1927-28. No. B, 275 and No. E, 27S 
A. R. S. 1. E. for 1928-29, No. E, 80. 

(6) A. R. of S. 1. E, for 1928-29, No. R. 80. 
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Brahmana in charge of the Agnishtige.' Akkadevi the 
Calukya princess granted to the agrahara of Perur 3 
mattars of land for the purpose of feeding the students.* 
The emperor Bhuvanaikamalladeva, it is said, at the request 
of his queens Revaladevi and Mailaladevi granted to 
Suresvara Pandita a plot of land for the purposes of 
education,* 

From these inscriptions it is crystal clear that endow¬ 
ments were made from time to time to preserve the institu¬ 
tion, to feed the lecturers and professors, and lastly to 
maintain the students. One peculiar feature of these 
endowments was the mixing up of educational grants with 
those for general charitable purposes. The general result 
of this indiscriminate mixing up of students and 
others may have been that the charities gradually 
lost their original educational character. This was 
more so after the disappearance of the Calukya 
power from the history of Karnataka. This mixing up of 
the temple funds went on increasing in every century till 
we come to very recent times. Prof. S. V, Venkatesvara* 
truly remarks that it would be a triumph of epigraphical 
research in South Indian history, if educational endowments 
could be disentangled and differentiated from the vast 
satra and temple funds of the present day, and their 
proceeds earmarked for education, in keeping with the 
purpose of the founders. 

Religion, it seems, played a very important part in the 
cultural life of ancient Karnataka. Hence we find the 
mixing up of education with religion. And the religious 

(1) A. R. of S. I. E. for 1916, No. B. 518. 

(2) Fleeit Sanskrit and Old Canart^se lmcri\)tion3 Ind. Ant, Vol, 
XVII, p. 275. 

(3) A. It of S\ L L\ for 1927-28, No. B. 9. 

(4) S. V, Veakatesrara, Indian Culture Through the Ages, Vol I, 

pp. 281-282. 
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sense of the people was quite sound and even ‘‘ modern " in 
its tendencies. They thought that the temples of gods were 
the temples of learning. Education was as sacred to their 
hearts as religion itself. They understood the secret of 
serving god by serving man. 

The State and Education 

We have already seen that kings, chiefs, ministers and 
other high officers made liberal endowments to educational 
institutions. It would not have been possible for 
private individuals to build a healthy system of education 
without the help of the state. It is on account of this royal 
patronage that education could be broadcast in almost 
every village in ancient Karnataka. A number of inscrip¬ 
tions tell us that the Cakravartis, Mahamandalesvaras, the 
Mahapradhanas, the Dandanayakas and the Mahasamanta- 
dhipatis were great patrons of education, learning and 
literature. 

Some of the educational institutions, especially the 
agraharas, were under the direct control of the members of 
the imperial family or the Mahamandalesvaras. Thus the 
Ponnavada qgrahara was under the management of Ketala- 
devi the wife of Somesvara I.' Similarly Lakshmidevi, the 
queen of Vikramaditya the Great, was the manager of some 
agraharas in A. D. 1109.^ Prior to her they were under 
the control of Bammadeva the trusted feudatory of Vikra- 
maditya.3 But usually the agraharas were managed by 
private individuals. Though the state provided facilities for 
education and helped it with funds, it rarely interfered with 
the organisation, management or the methods of teaching. 

These institutions, in the majority of cases, were 
in the hands of the Mahajanas constituting the village 

(l) Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, Ind, Aut, XVIII 
p. ^73, (2) Ibid, (3) Fleet, Kan, Dynasties, p. 448, 
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assembly.! Sometimes very able and efficient teachers 
themselves looked after the management of the schools, 
even though royal grants were made to such institutions.* 
These can be conveniently called the grant-imaid ” 
schools, to use the modern educational terminology. The 
first type which Avas under the direct control of the state 
was very rare. We can compare this type to the modern 
government schools and colleges. The remaining t}'^pe 
which was looked after by the Mahajanas was the most 
common. Almost every village assembly ( Mahajanas ) had 
its own school. It was something like the school main¬ 
tained by the municipalities and the local boards of our 
own day. This comparison, of course, is not complete, 
and it cannot be so. It is, however, true that there was 
greater freedom of action and thought in the educational 
system of those times. Endowments for learning made by 
the kings and chiefs were given away unconditionally as 
VidySbhogamas or Vidyadanams. The grant of land 
to Suresvara Pandita by the Calukya Emperor Bhuvanaika- 
malladeva is a good instance point.^ Some of the 
great universities such as the agrahara of Belgami were 
autonomous bodies free from the governmental control. It 
is even said that the professors had political influence and 
took part in the affairs of the state. 

Agrahara. 

Coming to the various types of educational institutions 
we may classify them under five heads—agrahara, brahma- 
puri, ghatika-sthana, matha and devalaya or temple. The 
first three of these were institutions where education of an 
advanced type was disseminated. The matha and the 
temple were the agencies where both the primary and 

(1) A. R. S. I. E. for 1937-8, No. Ei 84. 

(2) Ibid., No. B. 9. 

(3) A.B.8.I.E., 1927-28, No. B. 9. 
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‘higher’ education was imparted. We propose to 
describe each of these types in the light of inscriptions 
that have come down to us. 

The most important centre of education and learning 
was the Agrahara. It was a colony of learned Brahmans, 
and a corporate body with its own means of maintenance 
granted to it by generous donors, and powers of self 
government.^ It was an independent body as regards its 
resources and internal control. As we have already seen 
elsewhere, its working was not interferred with by the 
central government. The administration of the agrahara was 
vested in the Mahajanas constituting the village assembly.^ 
It was in these agraharas that education of the University 
standard was disseminated. Students from the surround¬ 
ing villages flocked to these agraharas in order to receive 
learning and culture. They were open to all students of 
every faith and race.^ That these institutions existed 
throughout the period of our study, we find from frequent 
mention of them in inscriptions. 

It seems that they were distributed over all parts of the 
Kannada country. Epigraphs show that they were at least 
sixteen in number. Ruli in the Belgaum district was one 
of them. Naragund in the Dharwar district was another 
and Dambal in the same district was the third.* The fourth 
was at Kuppattur,® the fifth at Talagunda,* the sixth at 
Pgrur,7 the seventh at Ponnavada,® the eighth was at 

(1) Ep. Car, VII, Sk. 100; E, C. VII, Sk. 176; Ep. Car., VII, 86, 262, 263. 

(2) A. B.S. I. E. for 1927-28, No. 84. 

(3) £’P. Car., VII, SK., 176. 

;(4) Fleet, Kanareie Dynasties, P. 443, note 4. 

(5) EP. Car., VIII, Sb., 249 and Sb., 276. 

(6) EP. Car ., VII, Sk. 176 and Rice, My$. Inscrs, 103. 

(7) Fleet, Sanskrit & Old Canarese JmcriptionSf Jnd. Ant ,, XVIII, 

P. 271. 

(8) Ibid ., XIX, P, 269. 
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Kirimidi,* the nineth at Begur,^ the tenth was at Aihole,* 
the eleventh at Sayyadi, the twelfth at Araslkare, the 
thirteenth at Kirgundi,! the fourteenth at Neralige.^ the 
fifteenth at Degamve.** Lastly the most distinguished 
among them all was the famous agrahara at Belgami in 
the Shikarpur Taluka of the Simoga district.’ 

An agrahara in ancient times meant a group of houses 
built by a person and granted as a gift to Brahmans with 
the object of securing “ dharma It is commented by 
some modern writers that the establishment of an agrahara 
was inspired by a belief that the donor would ensure a 
happy and long existence in the next world which he was 
supposed to reach after his death.* Though there is an 
element of truth in this statement, it cannot be said that 
the only object of the establishment of an agrahara was the 
acquisition of merit. Because we know from the Talagunda 
inscription that the Kadamba King Mukkanna, not finding 
a Brahman family in the south, imported from the north 
thirty-two Brahman families whom he settled in the 
Agrahara of Talagunda near Belgame.’ This inscription 
does not say that Mukkanna did this as an act of attaining 
punya. The real motive of the king was evidently the 
desire to promote education in his country by founding an 


(1) Fleet, on Indian History & Geography Ind. Ant, XXX, 

P. 267. 

(2) EP, Car, VII, Sk. , 14-18, 

(3) Fleet, Notes on Indian History & Geography, Ind, Ant. XXX, 

P. 267. 

(4) Ibid, 

(5) A, R, M. A. D. 1923, p. 36. 

(6) Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa^ J. B. 

R. A. S. , IX, PP. 275-276. 

<7) EP, Car, VII, Sk. 124. 

(8) This view is held by Dr. Venkatsubbayya, M. A. Ph. D., See 

Q, I. M, S. . VII, P. 162. 

<9) EP. Car, VII, Sk. 186. 
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agrahSra of learned Brahmans.' Thus, it is a mistake to 
hold that the establishment of an agrahara in ancient 
Karnataka was not in the least prompted by the noble idea 
of advancing learning. 

The agraharas were of considerable dimensions,, 
deriving their maintenance from many villages. The 
Talagunda Agrahara, it is recorded, received its income of 
144 villages granted to it by the King Mayuravarma 
Kadamba as fees for as many as eighteen horse sacrifices 
which he celebrated.^ This Agrahara contained 32,000 
Brahmans with 12,000 Agnihotras.^ The University at 
Begur was so big that it had 1,300 Brahmans.' Similarly 
the Agrahara at Kuppattur was in a flourishing condition, 
throughout the eleventh and the twelfth centuries.^ The 
university centre of Belgami was so extensive in area, that 
the town was divided into two sections—Hiriya ( big )■ 
Balligave and Kiriya ( small) Balligave.* 

The glories of many of these agraharas did not live 
long after the disappearance of the Calukya Empire. The 
twelfth century witnessed the great Virasaiva revival 
throughout the Kannada country, superseding the Jains 
and ousting the Brahmans. Hence the growth of such, 
extensive university organisation was almost a necessity 
for the preservation of Brahmanical culture. But at least 

(1) Even Dr. Vankatasubbayya admits that Mukkanna'a motive 
was purely educational and not religious. See Q, /. M, 8, VII- 
P. 164. 

( 2) i;P. Car ; VII, 177, 178, 185. 

(3) Idid. 

(4) EP.Car., VII, Sk., 14, 18. 

( 5) EP. Car, , VIH, Sb., 249, 262, 276. 

(6) EP. Car, VIII, Sb., 276, VII, Sk, 96, 123. This system of 
dividing towns or big villages into two sections continues 
even to this day. For example, the village Algeri, in the 
Ankola Taluka of the North Kanara district, is divided inta 
Dodda C big) Algeri and Sanna ( small) Algeri. 
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a few of them flourished as late as the end of the 
eighteenth century under the patronage of Mysore 
Odayers.* 

The Agraharas which we have to-day in some parts 
of Karnataka are only in names. Twelve of them 
exist in the royal city of Mysore, The modern agraharas 
have long ceased to be educational. They are no more 
centres of enlightenment and culture. 

Brahmapuri 

The other important centre of education was the 
Brahmapuri. It was a settlement of learned Brahmans i. e, 
parts of towns. We know from the epigraphs that the 
city of Balligave (Belgami) contained seven such Brahma- 
puris, three Puras and five Mathas.^ It seems that there was 
not much difference between the Brahmapuri and the 
Agrahara. According to Dr. Venkatasubbaya, it differed, 
from an agrahara in this respect that the latter formed a 
co-operate village by itself while the former was a part of 
the city or town.^ Further there is no evidence to show 
that the Brahmapuri was a corporate body. 

The one special feature of the Brahmapuri was that 
it conducted regular debates on important subjects. We 
are told that the Brahmapuri at Belgami was the support of 
poets, disputants, orators and the learned men.^ And its 
Brahmans were “holding aloft the torch of learning”.® The 
record further states that they attained high excellence in 
linguistics and letters. They “ were endowed with all the 
virtues and with Yama, Niyama, Dhyana, Dharma, Mauna- 

(1) EP.CtLT., III, Tn, 63. 

{2 ) EP. Car ., VII. Sk., 106, 108, 119, 123, VIII, 86, 276. 

(3) Vanktaaubbayya, Q,J. M, S, ^ VII., P. 167. 

( 4) EP.Car, VII, Sk, 123. 

( 5 ) Ibid. 
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nushthana Japa, Samadhi and were proficient in the six 
systems of logic.’ 

The inscriptions do not throw much light upon the 
working of the Brahmapuri. This was because of the 
scarcity of large cities where only these institutions could 
fiourish. 


Ghatika 

A few of the inscriptions refer to Ghatikasthanas.^ The 
term Ghatika has been variously explained as a place of 
public assembly for Brahmans, or a religious centre or an 
educational colony.^ The earliest reference to Ghatika 
occurs in the Talagunda inscription which informs us that 
the Kadamba king Mayura Sarman went with his Guru to 
every Ghatika in Kanchi, desiring to be proficient in Prava- 
ehana; and thus became a quick or ready debater’. This 
conclusively proves that the Ghatika was a debating society 
inviting Pandits from all parts to scholarly discussions. 
Another record of A. D. 1182 describes the Ghatikas as 
supporters of dharma and mines of enjoyment ”®. An 
inscription recently discovered at Nagai throws a good 
deal of light on the ghatikas. The epigraph clearly says 
that Madhusudana of the Varsana family, a subordinate of 
Somesvara I, founded an educational institution called the 
ghatikasala to accommodate two hundred students studying 

( 1) Ibid. 

( 2 ) EP. Car. , Vol. VII., Sk. .176, 197, 94, 

( 3 ) Mr. Pathak translated it a religious centre. {Ind, Ant. , XIV 
P. 24 ) Dr. Kielhorn remarks that the Ghatika was something like the 
brahmapuri (See EP. Car, VII, Intro. P.8 Note 2.) Mr. Rice holds that it was 
‘‘some kind of institution”, ( EP. Car, VII, intro.P. 8 note 2 ). Prof, Moraes 
describes it as the congregation or college of learned men. ( Kadamba Kula, 
P. 286). Prof. S. V. Venkatesvara, with references to Ghatikas, that existed 
in ancient lamil India, says that it- was an “ institution of highest 
learning”. ( Indian Culture Through the Ages^ Vol. I, P. 243.) 

(4) EP. Cra., VII. Sk. , 176. 

(5) EP. Car. , VII. Sk., 197. 
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the Vedas and fifty-two studying the sastras. To carry on 
the function of the institution, he appointed three vedic 
and three sastra teachers. Arrangements were made to 
provide free boarding and lodging^. From these details 
it is clear beyond any shadow of doubt that Ghathasthanas 
were institutions of education and learning. We have also 
•seen that they were the great debating unions in ancient 
times. 


Matha 

The other educational agency that played an important 
part in ancient Karnataka was the Matha. It was a resi¬ 
dential college for students, a free feeding house for the 
poor and the infirm and a resort of religious men as well as 
of mendicants.2 

As religion was considered inseparable from education 
in those times, all the Mathas were attached to some 
temples, or some temples were attached to them. Thus 
we have two types of mathas. In the former type, religious 
observances took a prominent place and the students and 
their education were relegated to the background, while in 
the later type it was just the opposite. The former was 
known as Naishtika Matha. This type was rare on account 
of the strict discipline to be observed both by the teachers 
and the students. Moreover the members of the staff had 
to practise celibacy. We are told in clear words that such 
teachers who failed to observe these rules were to be ins¬ 
tantly expelled and replaced by others.* 

Liberal endowments to mathas by kings and chief¬ 
tains is the subject-matter of many inscriptions.* 

(1) Hydcr, Arch. Series, No. 8, P. 28 

(2) EP. Car,, VII, Sk. , 102. 

.(3) EP, Car,, VII, Sk., 276. 

i 4 ) South Ind, EP,, No. 206, 

-58 
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RSchamalladevarasa of the Sinda family made a grant of 
land to the §aiva teacher Nirvandeva of the Elkoti Chakra- 
varti matha. But even common people patronised such 
seats of learning. A Brahman lady of Madikare, for ins¬ 
tance, founded a matha in Chingleput district. ^ It is 
registered that a wealthy person made a grant of a village 
to a matha for the maintenance of the students residing 
in it.^ 

Sometimes the village Mahajanas founded these institu¬ 
tions, A good instance is that of twelve officers of Muda- 
muru who constructed a matha and agreed to conduct 
worship in it.^ In some cases, a newj matha was founded 
as a branch of an old one. Elkoti Chakravarti matha, men¬ 
tioned above, had numerous branches attached to it* Some¬ 
times a founder of a new matha was the alumni of one of 
the older institutions. An interesting example of this is 
furnished by an inscription which records the foundation 
of a matha in honour of Isanadeva by a lady desciple of his 
agreeably to her dying husband’s instruction.* Many of 
these mathas were given the names of their founders. 
Thus the matha built by a certain Karttara was known as 
Karttara matha.* 

The most important of the mathas in the Chalukya 
Empire were those of Belagami, Kuppatur, Bandhavapura 
and Sindagere. There was a federation of five mathas 
called “ Panchalinga Matha ” at BelagSmi,'' one of which 
was the famous Kodiya matha. It is described as a great 
seat of learning and a “ Kedara (i.e. field) where grow 
crops in the shape of the hairs of the human body standing 

(1) South Jnd. EP., 127 and 132 of 1912. 

( 2) South Ind. EP. No, E 267 of 1927-28. 

( 3) South Ind.EP. No, 463 of 1915. 

(4) EP. Car., VIII, Sb, 276. 

( 5) EP. Car, VII, Sk, 126 cf. Venkatesvara, 0. C. 

<6) EP.Car. VII, JI. 10. 

(7) EP.Car, VII; 8k, 126. 
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erect from joy at the worship of the §iva-linga, the place 
appointed for the performance of the rites of the Siva Bra’ 
hmacharin ascetics, the place for the study of the four 
vedas, namely, the Rig, Yajur, Sama, Atharva with their 
Angas.^ It was the place where commentaries were com¬ 
posed on the Kaumara, Paniniya, Sakatayana, Sabdanu" 
sasana, and other grammatical works ; where commentaries 
were written on the nyaya, vaiseshika, mimamsa, sankhya» 
baudha, and other six systems of philosophy, where books 
were composed on the Akula Siddhanta, on Patanjala, and 
other Yoga-sastras, on the eighteen Puranas and the Dhar- 
msastra, as well as on all kinds of natika ( dancing ) ; the 
place where food was freely distributed to sufferers 
( dinaru ), to the destitute, to the lame, the blind, deaf, to 
story-tellers, singers, drummers, geneologists, dancers, and 
eulogists, to the naked, the wounded, Kashapanaka ( Jain 
Sanyasis), ekadandi, tridandi, hamsa, parama-hamsa, and 
other beggars from various countries; the place where 
suitable medicine was dispensed to all various kinds of 
diseased persons ; a place of security from fear for all 
living things. ^ 

It will be clear from this description that no narrow 
view of culture was taken by the ancient Kannadigas. 
Every subject found a place in the curricula of the matha. 

Temple 

We may now consider the temple as an educational 
agency which imparted knowledge in ancient times. The 
real importance of the temple depended upon the fact that 
unlike the agrahara or the matha it disseminated knowledge 
both to the Pandit ( scholar ) and the Pamara ( layman ). 
The principle aims and objects of these institutions were 
religious in character. But in ancient India as religion^ 

(1) EP. Car, VII, Sk, 103. 

( 2 ) Kice, Mysore Inscriptions^ No. 43* 
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embraced every aspect of hmnan life, education naturally 
found a place in the temple to which was now added a de¬ 
partment of public instruction. “ The mandapas or porches 
some of which expended into halls served as class rooms 
of sacred as well as secular studies The fact that the 
temples were the disseminators of learning can be gathered 
from many inscriptions.^ Sometimes separate halls were 
set apart from different subjects. Such expression as the 
‘‘vyakarana mandapa” (the hall where grammar was taught) 
tell us that some of these halls were systematically used 
for the purpose of holding classes on grammar.^ 

The priest of the temple was also the teacher of the 
school. The “ archaka ” was the “ acharya. ” As the 
function of this “ archaka ” was both religious and educa¬ 
tional, care was taken to appoint only such persons posses¬ 
sing high educational qualifications to these posts. An 
inscription of A. D. 1094] tells us that Somesvara Pandita 
the "acharya” of the temple Nakhargsvara was proficient in 
philosophy, logic, grammar, poetry, drama, music and many 
other branches of literature and learning.^ 

Now leaving the " temple-school ” aside, we have to 
consider the importance of the temple itself. As for the 
layman the temple was a great institution where he picked 
up the morsels of knowledge according to his own under¬ 
standing. To him the images of gods were of high 
educative value. The great epics Rdmdyana and Mahd- 
bharata, engraved on the .walls of the temple,® told him 
many a heroic tales of his ancient motherland. Similarly 
the Puranas illustrated on the walls narrated to him the 

{ 1) Venkatesvara O. C. P. 271. 

(2) EP. Car,, VII, Sk, 185, 94; Mk, 29, 

( 3 ) Venkatesvara, 0. C. P. 271. 

(4) Car., VII, 8k. 94. 

( 5) As on the walls of the temple at Somanathapura. 
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beautiful stories which formed the folk literature of ancient 
India. It was here in the temple, the sculptor exhibited 
his art, the architect showed his skill,' the “ devadasi ” 
displayed her dancing, and the singers poured their music.^ 
The social life of the village centred round the temple 
where hundreds of farmers gathered at the festivities 
celebrated at regular intervals. 

Temple in ancient south India was a great Museum. 
It was in these festive gatherings, that the villagers could 
see the “objects of show and curiosity, wild animals 
tamed and confined to a cage, monkeys trained to perform 
feats, the cobra made to dance a simple music, the elephant 
in majesty adorned with a howdah and caparisoned in 
oriental fashion, horses and bullocks drawing the hackneys 
and stately carriages, to the music of tinkling cymbals on 
their necks.3 Some of the most important temples attract¬ 
ed hundreds of thousands of men and women on occasions 
of such gatherings. 


Organisation 

The very existence of a variety of institutions described 
above pre-supposes an organisation among the people. The 
idea of establishing colonies of cultured men (agraharas) in 
specially selected areas away from the distractions of the 
busy haunts of men, and selling free their mental energy 
for the pursuit of knowledge, conclusively proves the 
active corporate life the Kannadigas led in those times. 
We have already seen elsewhere that many of the schools 
were managed by the village assembly. Hostels attached 
to these schools were controlled by the same body. A 
record registers a grant of land to the two hundred 
Mahajanas to be utilised for the maintenance of a hostel 


(1) As in the temples at Belur and Halebid. 

(2) EP. Car, XI. Mk; 29 

(3) Venkatesvara, 0. 0. P. 275. 
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and for other charities.' This clearly shows that one of 
the functions of the village assembly was the promotion of 
learning in its own area. 

The mathas, which served as strongholds and centres 
of learning, had extensive organisation. The Panchalinga 
Matha at Belagami was a federation of five mathas. 
Similarly we are told that as many as seventy-seven mathas 
were affiliated to the central matha of Kuppattur; and 
the chancellor of this great University was known as 
Rajaguru Ekkoti Samaya Chakravarti.^ The epigraph further 
records that the senate of this University consisted of one 
thousand Brahmans. 

Besides the various educational institutions, (agrahara, 
brahmapuri, ghatika, matha and the temple) which were 
mainly Brahmanical, there were extensive Jaina organisa* 
tions whose aims and objects were the promotion of 
religion, education and culture. These organisations, 
democratic in character, spread far and wide in and outside 
Karnataka, and many sub-associations were affiliated 
to the central one. To mention a few famous among 
them were the Dramila Sangha,*^ Nandi gana,* Mula 
Sangha, ^ Kranura gana, ‘ Tintri^ii gachchha, ^ Kunda' 
Kundanvaya, ® Arungalanvaya, ’ Pustaka-gachecha,’<> 
Kaumudi-gana,^‘ Yapaniya, Sangha, Talakolan-vaya,^^ 
Sena-gana,” and Pogari-gachchha.i* We are told that 

(1) South Ind, EP. 1927-28, No. E, 84, 

(2) EP, Car, VIU, Sb, 276, 

(3) Mys. Arch Dept, Eeport for 1926, P. 51 (4) Ibid. 

(5) Car, VIII, Sb, 159. (6) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid. (8) Cor, VIII, Sb, 233 

(9) EP. Car, VIII, Sa, 159 

(10) EP, Car, XII. Ok, 21 

(11) Sou(A I«(l. iSP, for 1926, No, C, 441 ( 12 ) 

(13) £P, Car, VII, Sk, 124 (14) Ibid (15) Ibid. 
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in a ceitain “Nandi gana” which was a branch 
of the “illustrious Dramila sangha ” and “ Irungalanvaya’’ 
were several learned men well versed in all the branches of 
Knowledge.^ It seems that this Sangha was so extensive 
in its territorial limits that it may be aptly called as inter¬ 
provincial or rather international, if we consider the 
different empires of ancient South India as different sub¬ 
nations based more or less on linguistical and cultural 
variations. The word “ Dravila" (used here) clearly 
indicates the ancient Tamil and hence the Tamilians. This 
illustrious Dramila Sangha of the Tamilians found many 
patrons and followers in the Karnataka, and a Kannada 
branch called Nandi Sangha was perhaps established. We 
call this Sangha international as it comprised the two great 
sub-nations of Dravidian India namely the Tamil Nad and 
the Karnatak. 


Discipline 

It may be interesting to note that strict discipline was 
enforced among the members of the teaching staff. This 
was more so with the Kilamukheeya mathas. The ancients 
rightly believed that discipline brings seriousness and 
seriousness leads to efficiency. Moreover the Guru was 
considered as an example worthy to be followed by the 
sishya. The imprecations at the end of an epigraph^ 
clearly show the strict vigour which the teachers of the 
early saiva sect had to observe. It is stated that the 
ascetics must punish the wicked in their congregation and 
drive them out of the monastery. “ The monastery will 
always be placed for those who follow strict discipline 
(nistha)”. ® Such ascetics as to go astray giving up their 
Brahmacharya (celibacy) “must be expelled by the ruling 
king, the chief officer and the twelve great men (mahajanas) ^ 

(1) Mys. Arch, Dept, Report for 1936, P, 51 

(2) South Jnd. EP., No. 524 of 1914. (3) Ihid. (4) Ibid. 
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of the village and replaced by better teachers of th& 
same faith. 


Hostels for Students 

The modern educational system recognises the 
necessity of residential Universities in India. The idea is 
neither foreign nor new to us. When we study the history 
of our ancient motherland, our heart leaps with joy to find 
numerous residential colleges that flourished in bygone 
days. Many of the inscriptions that have come to light 
record either the foundation of hostels (for students) or 
grants made to them.' Some of these hostels provided free 
baord, lodging and sometimes clothing to poor and deser¬ 
ving students, the expenses being met from the endow¬ 
ments made by kings, chiefs, and other wealthy persons, 
who considered it a sacred duty to help liberally those 
interested in education. We have already given enough 
of references to such benefactions and hence it is not 
necessary to multiply them here. 

It may, however, be noted that provision was made for 
weekly oil baths in some of the hostels,^ “who so supplies 
students with food”, thus runs an epigraph, “applies 
unguents to their bodies, furnishes them with cloths, giving 
them alms, to him all his desires will be fulfilled".3 

Subjects of Study 

We now come to the subjects of study. The inscrip¬ 
tions are rich in this respect. They supply us such minute 
details, that we can make a complete list of the subjects 
then taught. The traditional subjects that were in use 

(1) Eioe, Mysore Inscreptions, No. 103 ; EP. Car, VII, Sk, 19; South 
Ind. EP. , for 1937-38, No. E. 367 ; for 1938-29, Nos. E. 80 and E. 
333. 

(2) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, No. 102, 

, (3) Ibid. 
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from the very ancient times all over India continued to be 
studied in the Chalukyan Karnataka as well. They were 
ten in number, namely the four V6das-Rig, Yajus, Saman, 
Atharva, and the six vgdangas or the limbs of V§da 
•comprising Phonetics ( Siksha ), grammar ( Vyakarana ), 
Prosody (Chhandas), Etymology and interpretation 
•(Nirukta), Astronomy (Jyotisha), and Ritual (Kalpa). To 
these were later added a few more subjects. These were 
the Itihasas and Puranas, forming the fifth Vgda, Dgva- 
Vidya, Bhuta-Vidya, Nakshatra-Vidya, Sarpadevayajana-vidya 
and seven others. By the increase of learning, it was later 
•on recognised that the sum total of human knowledge was 
comprised in the fourteen and eighteen sciences. The 
fourteen Vidyas or sciences are the four vSdas and the six 
vedangas mentioned above, together with mimarhsa 
(principles of Vedic Exegesis), Nyaya (Logic and Dialectics), 
Purana, and DharmasSstra (Law). 

The above fourteen together with the four upavSdas 
“formed the eighteen Vidyas or sciences. The Upavgdas 
comprised medicine (Ayurveda), the science of weapons 
j( Dhanurveda ), Music ( Gandharvaveda ), and the techni¬ 
cal subjects like carpentary and architecture. These 
eighteen Vidyas were regarded as covering the whole field 
of human knowledge. The Padma Parana adds to these 
the " Kalas ”. With slight variations to the changed times 
and conditions, many of these subjects were studied during 
the days of the Chalukya Mahamandalesvaras. This con¬ 
clusion can be easily arrived at, by reading the various ins¬ 
criptions that have come to light. 

Turning to the epigraphs we find that the above men¬ 
tioned curriculum of studies was followed in the eleventh 
and the twelfth centuries in Karnataka. Instruction was 
given in all the sastras, grammar, logic, philosophy 
literature, drama ( nStak ), medicine, lexicography, rhetoric, 
sruti, smriti, purana, Itihasa, mlmSnsa, nitisastra and simila 
59 
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subjects * It is interesting to note that even sorcery or 
magic was now made a subject which was treated in a 
scientific manner. 2 There were six sub-divisions in logic.* 
Besides, the art of dancing ( natya ) which is unfortunately 
neglected in the modern Indian Universities, was a 
subject of special study in some of the agraharas.* 
It may be mentioned that classical Sanskrit along with 
Kannada was given due attention.* Poetry of Magha and 
the grammar by Panini were prescribed as text-books in 
some of the Mathas.* It is encouraging to note that works 
relating to politics by Sri Bhushanaryaka received proper 
attention.’ We are told that political science was studied 
by kings and chiefs. It is said of a Hoysala king that he 
was well acquainted with the writings of regal polity by 
Vatsayana and Bharata.* 

Inscriptions frequently refer to the “fourteen branches 
of learning, the six vgdangas, the four vedas, logic, dharma- 
sastra, Purana and mimarhsa.”’ These vrere the popular 
subjects. Institution was also given in the six darshanas 
of Nyaya, VaisSsika, Sankya, Bauddha, Lokayata, and 
others.’® We also get references to sixty four arts of which 
music and painting were most common.” 

In some of the great mathas like that of “Kodiya”, 
something like “research work" was being conducted in 
the higher classes. We are told that there was a research 
department attached to the Kodiya matha where commen- 

(1) A. B. S. I. E. , for 1914, No. 206. 

(2) Eioe, My'ore Inrcriptions, No. 103. 

(3) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions No. 46. 

(4) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, No. 43. 

(5) Ind.Ant.-9.V.i9. (6) Ihid. 

(I) Ibid. (8) lnd.Ant.ll,V.m. 

(8) >t. J?. M. A. 2). for 1923, P. 38. (10) EP. Car, VII, Sk. 16., 

(II) EP. Car. V. Mj. 18. 
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taries on the Kaumara Paniniya, Sakatagama, Sabdanusa- 
sana, and other grammars were composed.^ Similarly ori¬ 
ginal works on Nyaya, Vaisesika, mimamsa, Sankhya, 
Baudha and other six systems of philosophy were written.^ 
It was here that books were prepared on Akula Siddhanta, 
on Patanjala, and other Yoga—sastras, on the eighteen 
Puranas and the dharraasastras as well as on all kinds of 
Kavya and Nataka ( drama Thus we see that proper 
attention was also paid to what we call to-day “research 
work". 


Teachers and their qualifications 

When we glance at the big list of subjects that were 
studied, we are inclined to presume that these subjects 
were taught by efficient teachers, possessing high qualific.a- 
tions. This presumption of ours can be supported by 
authentic evidence that is culled from the inscriptions. Ep. 
Car. VII. Sk. 126, for instance, gives a glowing description 
of LakulTsavara Pandita of the Panchalinga matha. It runs 
as follows :—“Having crossed over to the farthest shore of 
the ocean of logic, and other sciences, to speakers a Rudra, 
a young lion in splitting the skull of the elephant speakers, 
a wild fire to the great forest speakers, a fierce and a power¬ 
ful tiger to evil speakers, a submarine fire to Budha ocean, 
a thunderbolt to the Miraarfasa mountain, a saw for cutting 
down the Lokayata great tree, a great kite to the sankhya 
serpent, an axe to the tree Advaita speakers, a Trinetra in 
burning the Tripura Akalanka, a fierce fire of dissolution to 
Visvanala, a fire to the last day of Abhayachandra, a sarabha 
to the lion Vadhibha ( or Vadhibha sinha ), sealer up of the 
mouth of Vadiraja, displacer of Ayavadi, the sole able sup¬ 
porter of the Naiyayikas, in maintaining his own side and 
in disgracing the other side an able virinchi, an ornament 

(1) Bice, Myscrj Inscriptions, Ko. 43. 

(2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. 
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to the speech-goddess, at court a Padmasana,in intelligence 
Karayana, among declainers Mahesvara, in disputation like 
a river of the gods, in the sport of making commentaries a 
bee to the lotuses to the minds of those who love it, his 
white fame his banner, of pure character, a noose to Yama 
to hostile proud Pandits, to Digambara speakers a falling 
star, having the name Vadirudragana.” Leaving aside the 
poetic exaggeration, we can make out that the professor 
was a great debator with profound scholarship. 

Appanna Bhatta, another Kalamukhi teacher, we are 
told, was marked by the characteristics of the four vedas 
with their ahgas and upahgas, and was given to performing 
sacrifices, promoting sacrifices, study and instruction. He 
was versed in the sastras, the six afigas, the eighteen smritis, 
the puranas, kavyas, the meaning of na^kas, the use of 
granthas and the explanation of words. He established 
himself in the practice of Mahesvaras, Vaishnavas and 
other creeds. He was acquainted with the tenets of Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, Lokayata, Sankhya, Baudhha, Mimamsa, and 
other systems of philosophy. ^ 

It is worthy of note that some of the professors of the 
Sthanagundur agrahara had mastered the art of cookery and 
using weapons. ® “In it were professors skilled in medi¬ 
cine, in sorcery, in logic, in the art of distorting people by 
incantation, 3 and in poetry. It was recognised that every 
teacher in every agrahara should practise yama ( penance ), 
niyama ( fasting), Svadhyaya ( reading the Vedas ), dhyana 
( meditation), dterma ( religious merits,) yoga ( spiritual 
devotion), anusthana (performance of devotional exercise), 
japa ( prayer) and samadhi ( abstractions ). 

Specialization 

Many of the epigraphs inform us that only a few of 
the professors were proficient in many subjects. The rest, 

(11 EP. Car, VII. 8k. 16. . 

(8) Rice, Mysore Insrciptions, No 103. 


(3; ibid. 
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it seems, had specialised in a particular branch of know¬ 
ledge. “Some are learned logicians, some are clever in- 
conversion and discourse, some are skilled in the drama, 
some are able to compose poems, some are versed in gram¬ 
mar—but if it be asked who is master of all these ? who in 
the world is skilled in them all ?—the celebrated ocean of 
learning Somesvara Pandit’ From such extracts we can 
gather that professors proficient in more than one branch; 
were rarely to be found and among them was the famous 
Somesvara Pandita. 


Education of Women 

We do not know much about the education of women 
in the Calukj’^an Karnataka. Inscriptions are almost silent 
on this point. Whether women received instruction in the 
mathas along with women is a matter which cannot be decid¬ 
ed in the light of the inscriptions so far discovered. But 
we get occasional references to women known for their 
learning. Thus the wife of a certain Brahman is called “a 
new Sarasvati in all learning”. ^ The queen of Bammarasa 
the Kadaraba king (who was a Mahamandalesvara) was 
“an abode of learning”.^ Piriya Ketaladevi, a queen of 
Vikramaditya VI is stated to have been a very clever lady 
and one accomplished in music. She was familiar with 
many languages. It was perhaps on this account that she 
was called “Abhinava Sarasvati".* We know that the 
same emperor Vikramadit 3 ’’a appointed his wives as viceroys 
of districts. Six of them are known, all alike Rajput prin¬ 
cesses, the most talented of whom was Chandralekha of the 
Silahari clan. Some sort of political and military educa¬ 
tion was perhaps postulated for girls of the fighting class in 
this period. 

(1) EP, Car. VII. Sk. 98. 

(2) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions^ Na, 74. 

(3) South Ind. Ep%, 1923. No. B. 672. 

(4) Kanti is the name given to Jaina nuns or female devotees. 
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Thfe real promoters of female education in this period 
'were first the Jainas and later the Veerasaivas. These two 
-communities have rendered meritorious service to Karna¬ 
taka by spreading education among the masses and the 
fair Sex. The earliest known Kannada poetess Kanti was 
a Jain by faith. She was an authoress of no mean order . 
It is told of her that the King Ballala R5ya to test her still, 
made Nagachandra recite half a stanza, which Kanti would 
immediately complete.' A further story is told how 
Nagachandra laid a wager that he would compel Kanti to 
eulogise him in verse. To effect this purpose he pretended 
to swoon and feigned death. When the poetess, struck 
with sorrow, had pronounced on him a panegyric, he sprang 
aip and claimed to have won the wager.' 

Twelfth century saw the great Lingayat revival. It 
was a vigorously proselytising faith admitting to its fold all 
persons high and low, irrespective of caste or sex. Basava 
chose to preach his noble principles in Kannada following 
the example of the Jainas, This led to diffusion of know¬ 
ledge among the women who were ignorant of Sanskrit. 
Thousands of women, it seems, followed Basava in his 
mission and some of them began to compose “ Vachanas ” 
t(sayings) in pure and chaste Kannada. Names of some of 
these female authors have come down to us. They are 
Bijjala Devi, Kalavve. Nilamma, MahSdgvi and MahSdSvi- 
yakka, the last being the most famous among them all. A 
specimen of her “vachana” may be given here in order to 
form an idea of her high poetic talent: 

“ What sort of man is he who, having built his house 
on the mountain is afraid of the wild beasts there ? or, 
having built it on the sea-shore, is alarmed by the roar of 
the serf ? or, if he live in the market street, cannot bear 

(1) Narasinhacbarya, jKarnafaAia Kavi Vol, I, PP. 110, 111 

Eice, A History cf Kanarese Literature^ P. 36. 

(2) Ibid. 
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the noise of the traffic ? Then seeing we have been born 
into the world as it is, we must not be afraid of its praise or 
its blame, but abstain from passion, and rest unperturbed. 
Hear my prayer, O Malli Karjuna-deva”.^ 

Thus, as to the learning of women in the period of our 
study, we cherish the picture of the cultured ladj'^ Maha- 
devi}mkka who composed the precious “vachanas” which 
have been handed down to us through hundreds of years. 
Women in ancient Karnataka took an active part in the 
very stirring intellectual life of the period. 

Education of Princes 

We have no direct evidence as to the education of the 
Mahamandalesvaras and other noble families. Nevertheless, 
from the glowing descriptions of their high accomplish¬ 
ments we may persume that the education of princes was 
so adjusted as to fit them for their high and exalted station. 
They were given a spartan training, so far as their physical 
development was concerned. From boyhood they were 
■placed under expert tutors and were trained in the use of 
arms, in riding elephants and horses. Besides, political 
science was a subject of special study.® 

It may be interesting to note in this connexion that 
the Brahmanical institutions such as the agraharas and the 
mathas were responsible to as certain extent for the educa¬ 
tion of the royal youths. The Sthanagandur Agrahara 
contained professors well skilled in Military training.^ It 
has been recorded that the Mahamandalesvaras Tailaha 
Deva and Jeraharasa, coming to Balligave made a gift of 

(1) Translated by Mr. E. P. Bice, See A History of Kanaress 
Literature, PP, 57-58. 

(%) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J, B, B, R, A. S, X, P. 252 , Ind, Ant, II, P. 302. 

<3) Bice, Mysore Inscriptions No. 103. 
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village to Kodiya Matha calling it as their “ hereditorjr 
Gurukula”* These facts are 

sufficient to prove that the sons of many high officers^ 
chiefs and princess received their education from genera¬ 
tion in some of the Brahmanical institutions which were 
also meant for the common people. 

Place of Kannada 

This chapter on education will be incomplete without 
any remark about the status given to Kannada in the 
educational system of those times. A survey of Kannada 
literature brings to view that Brahmans cared little for 
that language and wrote no text-books in it. Kannada wms 
completely neglected in their curricula ; and Sanskrit was 
the language of their books. It was not their concern to 
enlighten the masses. They were communal and narrow^ 
minded in their outlook. 

But the Jains seem to have realised the real importance- 
of the vernacular. Though they composed a number of 
biographies of the Tirthankaras with a view to broadcast 
their religious beliefs, they were greatly responsible for the 
spread of education among the masses, by writing popular 
text-books on secular subjects. Books on various subjects 
such as Astrology,2 Arithmetic,^ Veterinary science,* 
Horse-breeding,s and Cookery® came to be written in this? 
period. Besides, we have two books on medicine,’ three-- 
on fiction,* and two lexicons.’ 


(1): EP. Car, VII, Sk, 96. 

(3) R. ITarasinhachar, Karnataka Kavi Charite, II, P. 75. 

(3) JfiVd, P.123, (4) I6td, P.130 

(5) IHd, P. 81; <6) Ihid, P. 16. 

17). Ibid, PP. 165 and 320. (8) Ibid, PP. 60, 258 and 315 

(9) J6W, PP. 71 and 148. 
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LANGUAGE 

All the inscriptions of the Mahamandalesvaras, except 
a few in Sanskrit, are in Kannada language and script. 
This fact speaks for itself, as to what the vernacular of the 
country was. The feudatory chiefs were very zealous of 
their mother-tongue and were anxious to extend their 
liberal patronage for its enrichment. 

Kannada, as we all know, is one of the highly polished 
Dravidian languages of South India, the other members of 
the group being Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam. It is 
spoken to-day in the Districts of Dharwar, Belgaum, 
Bijapur and North Kanara of the Bombay Presidency, in 
Bellary and South Kanara of the Madras Presidency, in 
Mysore and the South-west districts of Hyderabad State. 
This portion of the Dekkan where the predominant 
language is Kannada is called Karnataka. 

As to the origin of the terms “ Kannada and 
“ Karnataka, ” there is difference of opinion among 
scholars. Rev. Caldwell agreeing with Dr. Gundert says 
that Karnala or Karnatak is the Sanskritised form of the 
Kannada word Karnada.”, “the black country, in allusion 
of the black cotton soil of the plateau of the south Dekkan^. 
Both Dr. Gundert and Rev. Caldwell are silent as to the 
derivation of the word “Kannada”. Mr. Levis Rice, 
lending his support to the above theory, further remarks 
that Kannada might be the corrupt form {Tadbhava) of 
Karnata^. Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao, who recently revised 
the Mysore Gazetteer, simply states the various views pu^ 
forward by different scholars, without expressing his own 


(1) Oalpwell, A Comparativ e Grammar of Dravidian Language^^ P»30. 

(2) Rice* Mysore and Coorg, Vol, I, P. 393. 

60 473 
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opinion about them.i Mr. H. Narayana Rao suggested that 
Karnata is derived from Karu-nddu, "the elevated country’’* 
with reference to the height of the plateau above the sea- 
level®. Sir Walter Elliot was inclined to connect Karnata 
with Karna or Karni, as in Satakarni, the family name of 
the early dynasty®. Rev. F. Kittel states in his Dictionary 
that Kan means blackness and Kannada the black country*. 
"In the Mackenzie Mss., the derivation of Karnataka is 
given as Karnataka, "pleasing to the ear of all men’’ and 
hence applied to this honoured and renowned country. The 
same derivation also appears in the Visvagunddarka, a work 
assigned to the eighteenth century®. Poet Tatacharaya 
Sharma writes that “ Kannada" is derived from the 
compound of two words namely ‘*Kammitu" and “Nadu" 
which means the language of the fragrant country*. Mr. R. 
Narasinhacharya fully agrees with Poet Tatacharya Sharma’. 
In our own opinion all the theories stated above are not 
correct. They try to derive the name of the language from 
the name of the country in which it was spoken. This 
according to very reason is wrong. Trible man when 
moving from place to place in pastoral condition had no 
idea in the least of territorial homogeneity. He was related 
to other members of his tribe simply by the tie of commu¬ 
nity of blood and language. In the ancient city—states of 
•Greece, citizenship was based not on territory but on race 
and language. Similarly the word Kannada, denoting the 
tongue which the tribal Kannadigas spoke, seems to have 
been coined first. Our own explanation is that Kannada 

(1) Hayavadana Rao, Mysore Gazetteer^ Vol, I. P. 254. 

(2) See Jayakarnataka, Vol, X, P. 55, 5 

(5) Numidmata Orientalia-Conis of Southern India^ P. 538, 

(4) Kittel, A Kannada-English Dictionary, P. 538, 

(5) Hayavadana Rao, Mysore Gazetteer, Vol, I. P. 254. 

(6) See Joyakarnataka, Vol. X 
P. 554. 

<7) Narasinhacharya, Karnatakakavi Charite, Vol. I, Intro. P. XIX. 
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is the original word which later on gave birth to Karnata, 
when the country came in contact with the Aryans. “Kan” 
in Kannada means to reflect; and ) means “that 

which is’’. The compound word Kannal or Kannala in 
course of time became Kannacla. That which has the power 
to reflect one’s thought is language and hence Kannada. Simi¬ 
larly, that which possesses the power to reflect one’s image 
in mirror and hence called Kanna^i by the Kannadigas.i. 

During the days of the Mahaman(J,alesvaras Kannada 
language was so far developed as to give rise to a splendid 
literature which we shall try to describe in the next chap¬ 
ter. The furnished excellence of Nripating’s Kaviraja- 
marga of ninth century presupposes the free development 
of the language at least two centuries before it. Kannada 
inscriptions make their appearance from the end of the 
second century. But Mr. C. V. Vaidya in his Mediaeval 
Hindu India places the rise of Kannada language between 
A. D. 800 and A. D. 1000, along with tlie rise of Marathi, 
Bengali and other Indo-Aryan vernaculars.^ He observes 

...the second sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu History 

viz. A. D. 800-1000 was characterised by the rise of modern 
languages. We believe that Marathi, Bengali, Hindi and 
Punjabi came into existence about the same time and by 
about the same causes, and their rise cannot be traced 
further back than this period. Even the Kanarese, the 
Malyali and Telugu came into existence at this time by the 
operation of the same causes which we proceed to note ’’. 
This remark of Mr. Vaidya is not correct so far as Kannada 
is concorned. We shall therefore proceed to show the hol¬ 
lowness of this statement. 

Kannada, as can be proved by epigraphical evidence, 
is the most ancient of all the Indian vernaculars except 

(1) This view is also shared by Mr. Bendre and Betgeri. 

(t) Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. II, P, 167. 
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Tamil. Though the beginnings are lost in the mist of timej. 
we may safely presume that the language was in existence 
in the first century of the Christian era. In a Greek farce 
of the second century A. D. found at Oxyrhyncus there 
occur some Indian words which according to Dr. Hultzsch 
and Mr. Govind Pai are Kannada.^ Besides, as we have 
already stated, we have Kannada inscriptions dating from 
A. D. 189.^ In these early centuries Kannada seems to 
have been cultivated as a literary language, and books were 
written in it, though none of them are extant. The author 
of Kavirajamdrga mentions many Kannada writers that 
preceded him,^ one of these being Durvinita most probably 
the Ganga King of that name who ruled at the close of the 
sixth century. Besides, he says that there existed inde¬ 
pendent literary forms in Kannada called Chattanai- 
Badande * and Gadyakatha. ^ Moreover the learning and. 

(1) Mysore Arch. Report, for 1904 ; 

(2) For inscription dating from A. D. 189 See jPJ’. Cor, III, Nj, 199;; 
Nj. 122, Vol, VII,- Sk, 52 ( ? ) ,Vol, IX, Bn, P.459, Vol I, PP.1-4, Vo). 
V, Kd, P.175 ! XI, Cd, 43. Ind. Ant, X, P. 6J JSP. Car, X, Kl, 6, 

(3) “ jjsn'sworiS I 

KoJouoi^io cioar?){3sC5ri<f{ II 
ffjSiodav cJriMo nat. I 

11 —Parichhedal, verse 29^ 

II —Parichchada I, Verse 33.. 

(4) ! 

psodooo zScsodcdoosSooQe II 
fSrtws oio ^w,c5j3 I 

■<ijSiCi0V> (Ciosija) -ado', tfariv^ II»—Pariohheda I Verse 3*^ 

“ aart I 

«!f$!4irioc$rislj3Sd^ ?iao^®i!doo II 
ariododo'' ridj^qja I- 

jS^nuoSoo it^doSfSStffSoiaF^FV* II ”—ParichhadalVerse 27. 
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the knowledge displayed by the author himself, and the 
highly polished style in which the book is composed bear 
impressive testimony to the existence of a vast body of lite¬ 
rature displaying considerable erudition in the early centu¬ 
ries, which unfortunately owing to some reason or other 
has been lost to us. It will thus be seen that the language 
and literature of Karnataka is of great antiquity. And its 
rise can be traced back at least to the second century 
which possesses a Kannada inscription. 

We all know that language is organic and it changes 
from time to time. Accordingly Kannada underwent 
several changes during its long course of existence of about 
two thousand years ; and the twelfth century marks an im¬ 
portant epoch in its growth. Rev. Kittel who recognises 
three stages in Kannada remarks : “ It includes three chief 
dialects, classical, mediaeval, and modern. The first or 
Ancient Kannada is quite uniform, and shows an extraordi¬ 
nary amount of polish and refinement. It has to the 
present time been preserved in several works written by 
Jaina scholars, and appears to have been in common use 
for literary purposes from at least the tenth to the middle 

of the thirteenth century.After the 

ancient dialect the Mediaeval Kannada began to appear as 

contained in the poetry of Saiva and Lingayat authors. 

Its period terminated at about the end of the 15th century 

.From about the 16th century Mediaeval Kannada 

gradually got the character of the language of the present 
day or of Modern Kansada Mr. Rice disagreeing with 
Jlev. Kittel says : “ Three stages may be recognised of the 
Kannada language, namely. Purvada Halegannada or 
Primitive old Canarese; Hale Kannada or 
old Canarese, and Hosa Kannada, the New or 
Modern Canarese. The first period may be described as 
terminating about the end of the 7th century, the second 

(1) Kittel, A. Kannada'-^English Dictionary, Preface, opp. 3-4 
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extends from the 8th to the fourteenth century; when the 
third commences ^ Mr. R. Narasinhacharya seems to 
follow the opinon of Mr. Rice.^ According to our view 
both Rev. Kittel and Mr. Rice are partly right and partly 
wrong. Rev. Kittel does not seem to have read the Kan- 
nad inscriptions prior to the seventh century and hence he 
is not aware of “ Primitive Old Canarese ” of Mr. Rice,, 
who in turn does not take into consideration “ The Medi¬ 
aeval Kannada” of Rev. Kittel. Moreover> Rice fails to give 
us the peculiarities of each period. We recognise four 
stages in the whole range of Kannad language, namely 
Purvada Hale Kannada or Pre-Ancient Kanarese, Hale 
Kannad or Ancient Kanarese, Nadu Kannada or Mediaeval 
Kanarese and Hosa Kannada or Modern Kanarese. The 
first period extends from the earliest times to about the 
middle of the 8th century. The Ancient period lasts from 
then upto about the middle of the 12th century. The Nadu 
Kannada makes its appearance which remained in use upto 
very recent times, being followed in its turn by Hosa Kan¬ 
nada ( Primarily prose ). 

We are here concerned only with the transition from 
ancient to medi-aeval Kannada which took place in the age 
of the Mahdmandalekvaras, But none as yet ( as far as we 
know ) has shown the peculiarities of Pre-Ancient Kana¬ 
rese, we have, therefore, tried to elucidate some of them 
in the foot-note below.® Turning to the period under 

(1) Bice, Mysore and Coorg, Vol I, p. 394. 

(2) Narasinhacharya, Karnatak Kavi Charite, Vo\ I Introduction pp.* 
17-18. 

(3) Some of the characteristics pre-anoient Kannada are shown here : 

(I) The Accusative or second case-sign in pre-ancient Kannada- 
is dn instead of an as in Ancient Kannada.. 

Example: (A. D. 740) 


( CofUinued on next page ) 
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survey we find that it is marked by important changes both 
in grammatical usage and in literary form. The letter la is 
now entirely dropped; and its place taken by la or the 
half-letter r. Harihara ( A. D. 1165 ) is the first poet who 
courageously declared to bring into force these new chan¬ 
ges and introduced them in his Girijakalyana where he 
does not make any distinction between the letters la, la 
and la for the purposes of prasa ( rhyme ).^ The writers 
are now somewhat negligent as to the use of suffixes and 
the rules of syntax. New forms of composition like shat^* 
padif Ragale and Vachana became dominant; and the 
elaborate and highly artificial chumpu falls to the back¬ 
ground. The letter pa at the commencement of a word 
and in verbal forms was changed to ha. Half sounds now 
began to expand into full. For example pdrva (sa'SHor) be¬ 
came paruva alkibalki became alukabaluka 

(e 3 ^o=d 20 v'o^)and pogalgum {^pM:^^o) became ogalugmu 
^orioo) The works contain a number of Tadbhavas not sanc¬ 
tioned by previous authors. Now the poet tried to move in 
freer spirit. The cramping influence of rhetoric and gram¬ 
mar began to wane. 

(II) The Genetive or Sixth case-sign is a (s^) and not a 

Examples : “ (A. D. 733), “ 

o0o5)O* ” (A. D. 700); “ »» (A. D, 

597). 

(III) The locative or Seventh-case-sign is wZ, (erus?^) and not oZ, 

(tiu<^). Example : ” (A. D. 725). 

(IV) The verb-sign (Akhyata Pratyaya) is an or on or 

instead of an • and av (e^o*') op qjt instead of ar 

(€^ 0 ^). Examples: “ ” (A. D. 700) ; 

” (A. D. 700) “ 

(V) Negative Predicate-sign (Nisheda pratyaya) is a (S5) instead 
of tt (<:i)) Example: “ 

(VI) The letter ha (W) at the commencement of a word is va 
(si) in Pre-Ancient Kannada. Example ; ♦* ” 

(wddo).** 

(VII> (fQ) changes to d (^) in Pre-ancient Kannada. Example : 

<Sie3arr 

(VIII) Double sound occurs in some words instead of single. Eaxm- 
ple : Talekkadu for Talekadu. 

The curious reader may refer to various inscriptions in Ep, Oarnatica. 
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The flow of needless Sanskrit words now stopped to a 
certain extent. New grammatical changes and literary 
forms were not so nicely suited to incorporate high sound¬ 
ing Sanskrit words, as in the case of “ Champu It seems 
that Mediaeval Kannada was not very different from the 
colloquial language of those times. Megha Chandra ( A. D. 
1148 ) who wrote a commentary on Pujyapada’s Samddhisa- 
taka clearly tells us that he composed it in Posa Kannada 
or New Kannada ( Nadu Kannada for us ), so that it may be 
easily intelligible to the son of a certain . Pampa for whom 
it was written.1 

This period is also important in the sense that there 
existed a school of authors who protested emphatically, 
against the inflow of needless Sanskrit words into Kannada. 
The first leader of the school was Nayasena (A.D. 1112), 
the author of Dharnidmrita who unsparingly condemns the 
practice in strong language. He says, “ Can he be called 
a poet who, after declaring that he would write in new 
Kannada, uses improper Sanskrit words in his composition ? 
If you want to use Sanskrit, write a book in that language. 
But do not mix Sanskrit with chaste Kannada. Will it be 
proper to mix oil with ghee ”? ^ Nagavarma, similarly 

(1) “ I 

dsjsesso II 

amOTt I 

deddssso II ” 

.(1) “ dodd Quoted 

by Narasinahacbarya, Karnataka Kavi Charite, Vol, I, p. 159. 

<2) “ I 

t3o II. 
tfaoSo? II ” 

“ sftMsjs d I 

tr 

d^dortv» I 

?i^iidMdoo d^edoodso II ” quoted by Naraemha* 
«harya, Karnataka-Kavi Charite I, p. 118-119. 
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denounces the practice comparing it to the stringing of 
pearls along with pepper corns 

It may be here interesting to note that even in the nintb 
century the author of Kavitajamarga condemns the practice 
comparing it to an unnatural union with an old woman. * 
These advocates of pure Kannada seem to have commanded 
considerable influence throughout the period of our study. 
One hundred years after NayasSna, appears Andayya» 
the extremist leader of this great literary movement. It 
was his achievement to compose Kabbigara Kava without 
the use of a single unnaturalised {tatsama) Sanskrit word;. 
The author tells us that it was written at the suggestion of 
scholars for the express purpose of showing that it could 
be done. 

In spite of the strenuous efforts of these ardent advo¬ 
cates, Kannada language could not get rid of Sanskrit 
influence. This was not easily possible on account of it» 
insufficient vocabulary especially to express abstract ideas 
of science, philosophy and religion. It should not however 
be supposed, as the Sanskrit Faudits do, that Sanskrit is 
indispensable for Kannada composition. The fact that 
Kannada has largely borrowed Sanskrit words can no more 
prove its inability to stand on its own legs. Vocabulary is 
the outer garb and not the soul of a language, we cart 
decorate a language with foreign words as easily as we 
dress a man with another's clothes. It is the characteristic 
grammatical structure that gives a language its claim for 
independence. Kannada is purely Dravidian in which the 
non’Sanskrit portion exceeds the Sanskrit portion. “In the 
Dravidian languages all nouns denoting in-animate subs- 

(X) I 

Tisddd II Fariohobeda ItverMSe 
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lanoes and irrational beings are of neuter gender. The 
^distinction of male and female appears only in the pronouns 
ipf the-third person of the verb.. In all other cases the 
■distinction of gender is marked by separate words signify¬ 
ing “male’',and "female”. Dravidian nouns are inflected, 
pot by means of ease terminations, but by means of suffixed 
jpost-positions and separate particles, Dravidian neuter 
.poups .are rarely pluralized. Dravidian languages use 
post-positions instead of pre-positions. Dravidian adje¬ 
ctives are incapable of declension. It is characteristic of 
these languages in contradiction to Indo-European that 
wherever practicable, they use as adjectives the relative 
principles of verbs, in preference to nouns of quality or 
adjectives properly so called. A peculiarity of the Dravidian 
dialects is the existence of two pronouns of the first pers- 
jon plural, one inclusive of the person addressed, the other 
exclusive. The Dravidian languages have no passive voice, 
this being expressed by auxiliary verbs signifying "to 
isuffer", etc. Unlike the Indo-European, they prefer the use 
pfeontinuative participles to conjunctions. The Dravidian 
tverbal system possesses a negative as well as an affirmative 
voice. Itis a raarfced peculiarity of the Dravidian languages 
It^at they use relative participle nouns instead of phrases 
introduced by relative pronouns. These participles are 
formed from the various participles of the verb, by the 
addition of a formative suffix. Thus "the person who came” 
js in these languages literally "the who oame". 1 As 
•Kannada is one of the important Dravidian languages it can 
ibe: said, without any fear of contradiction, that there is 
much inKannada which is essentially its own and inde- 
-pendent of Sanskrit. 

Having said so much about Sanskrit influence, we 
proceed to note the influence of non-Sanskrit languages on 

(1) Narasiohsoharya, £ravicAart7«, Vdl, I, Intro, pp. XII- 

, xni.' ■ . ■ 
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Kannada during the days of the Mahama^ateivctras, The 
influence of these languages was not so great as that of 
Sanskrit.. In fact it is negligible. Nevertheless, we come 
across a few Hindustani (or rather Ajrabi) and. Marathi 
words in the inscriptions. For example, in the K5d.ikoppa 
inscription of the regin of Achugi II of the Sinda dynasty,^ 
the. word Akara-hakka" to denote the estimate department 
is.used. Hakka is of course the Hindustani (or Arabi) 
^‘Hakk" and the meaning evidently intended and given 
above to the Sanskrit word «Akara’' is a purely Marathi 
meaning. Similarly the word -‘Kotaval” is used in an 
inscription of the time of Jagadekamalla of Kalyani ^. It 
may be further noted in this connection that the epigraph 
in which this word occurs is inscribed in Nagari 
characters. 

Turning to contemporary literature, we find that 
Harihara ( A. D. 1165.) had no scruples to make use of 
foreign words in his compositions. It is really interesting 
to note that the word “toppige” (from "topi” meaning cap) 
occurs in his Basava Raja Diva Ragale. * In the same worlc 
we get the Marathi words "Chhatis’-’ ( meaning thirty-six ) 
and "Bahattar” (meaning seventy-two) Even to this day 
people in North Karnataka freely use Marathi words for 
numerals which practice seems to have been prevalent 
even in the twelfth century. Again the word "Chadaya” 
(meaning increment in pay) is used K It is true that these 
are the only four Marathi words that Harihara borrowed. 
Nevertheless, we shall not be far-from truth, if we presume 
that a larger number of them was used in ordinary con- 

. (1) Fleet; Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains J, JB. B 

iJ. .4, Vol. XI. p. 250. 

{%) South Ind, Epy Annual Report, for 1927-28^ No, E—-26*’ 

(3) Basavarajadeva Ragale^ Sthala V, line 60* 

(4) Ihid. Sthala VIII. line 125. 

<5) Ibid, Sthala VI.’ line 34. 
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versatidnal language in those times. Because, as we have: 
already noted, the tendency among the writers of that 
period was to avoid as many foreign words as possible iit 
their compositions. 

So far we have seen the influence exercised by some 
Aryan languages on Kannada. We are often told that- 
'‘when an Aryan tongue comes into contact with an 
uncivilized aboriginal one, it is invariably the latter that- 
goes to the wall,'’ ’ and that "it is only in the South of India. 
where aboriginal languages are associated with a high degree 
of culture that they have held their own". But we have^ 
altogether a different story to tell in the Chalukyan Empire. 
The Dravidian language Kannada not only held its own^^ 
but influenced to a considerable extent its Aryan neigh¬ 
bour Marathi. Let us therefore proceed to examine this 
Kannada influence on Marathi language and country and. 
note the causes that contributed to it. 

Besides the Kannad districts, the Chalukyan Empiro- 
comprised a large portion of the Deccan which is now 
known as Maharashtra. It is very remarkable that many 
Chalukya inscriptions found in this part of the Maratha>. 
countries are in Kannad language. This was because, the 
officers forming the government of the CbSlukyas spoke 
Kannad and with a view to make the administration easy,, 
they made Kannad the court language. This is the case^ 
with all the conquerors who speak a language different 
from that of the conquered. It cannot possibly, be other¬ 
wise. Of course, Marathi was the mother-tongue of the-' 
people inhabiting this part of the Chalukyan Empire. But 
it had not yet developed a distinct literature of its own. 
Jmnekvari of 1290 was yet to be composed, and Marathi 
literature was still in the making. Kannada with its extra- 

(1) Imptrial Owtetteer of India, YL I, p. 35L 

m Ibid, p. 358. 
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-ordinary polish and vast literature was therefore readily 
accepted by the Marathi speaking population as their ver¬ 
nacular and court language. This adoption of Kannada 
by the Marathas seems to have taken place during the? rule 
•of the Rashtrakutas who are well known for their love of 
Kannada literature. Nripatunga in his Kavir^jamirgcf 
clearly mentions that the region in which Kannada was 
Spoken ” extended from the Kaveri as far as Godavari.' 
The accuracy of Nripatunga's statement cannot be doubted. 
Because, as we have already stated, the very existence of 
:a large number of Kannada inscriptions in the Maratha 
country abundantly proves that in ancient times-especialiy 
•during the days of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyapi Kan¬ 
nada was the recognized state language of the people. 
Moreover we get other evidences to the same effect. The 
'Country was Karnatakised to such an extent that many 
villages in modem Maharashtra still retain their ancient 
Kannada names. For example, the names Kundoor, (near 
Poona ), Poyanadu, Shirdl, Kallamath, DSvarakoppa, Akkal- 
•Kop, Ujavi, Attigare, MosaJ.e, NSrur, P5le, DSvur, Doni, 
i^irgude, Kanakavalli, BrahmanSl, GanagSpur, Kuradivadi, 
:and Kalasa betray their Kannada origin.^ Late Mr. Raja- 
vade was of opinion that about half the number of villages 
in Maharastra bear Kannada names.^ When the country 
-itself was so much influenced, it is certain that the language 
•( Marathi) was still more affected. Old Kannada influence 
on Marathi with special reference to Jndinsevari is very ably 
shown by Prof. Jahagirdar in his thesis submitted to the 
University of London.* In Marathi and Gujarathi, unlike 
4he other Indo-Aryan vernaculars, three genders are distin- 

(1) “ v3iS(0cedo:i;ij8dAt I sssio (dd) nod r 11 

... ”—Fariobeda I, verse, 36. 

(S) Alvr Venkata Rao, Karnataka Oat a Vaibhava, p. 81 

(3) Ibid, ,p. 19. 

44) See the Annals of Tht Bhandarkar Oriental Beaearch Instituta^ 
. Vol, Xr, p. 374. 
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and the neutei is a living gender just as ii!^> 
Kannada. This peculiarity is rightly attributed to Dravi- 
dian influence "by Dr. SteU Konow.i 

Along with the rise of a people increases the influence 
of their language. The ruler forces his speech on the sub¬ 
jects. History of India is full of such instances. Persian’ 
became the predominant written language under the Maha- 
mmadan rule. With the advent of the British, English 
has been introduced into India. Urdu has become the 
medium of instruction in the Hyderabad State, at the 
expense of Telugu, Marathi and Kannada. Similar was the 
case with ancient Maharashtrians living under the Chilu- 
kyas and their feudatory chiefs. 

In the eleventh and the twelfth centuries Kannada 
wielded tremendous influence on Telugu its eastern neigh¬ 
bour. Telugu then seems to have had a closer rela¬ 
tion with Kannada than at present. The earliest extant 
work in Telugu is the Makabharata’by Nanniah which 
belongs to the first half of the eleventh century. We are 
told that RSja RSja Narendra (of the Eastern Chalukya 
Dynalt'y ) hav^lilg heard the story of BhSrata in Kannada 
and TSmil, was desirous to perpetuate it in the language 
of the country of which he was 1:he rulerHence he 
appointed Nanniah to undertake the ta^k of rendering 
MahSbharata into Telugu. Kannada Bharata heard by* 
R5ja Raja NarSndra was perhaps the Bt^rata by Adipaitipa. 
NSrSyana Bhatta who assisted Nanniah was Well versed,, 
as stilted in the Nandimapfl^i insdription, in Sanskrit,'. 
Karnataka, Prakrit and Paisachika.® Another great Andhra 
poet NannechSdu who lived in about A. D. 1150 waS so 

(1) Karasinbacharya, Karnataka Kavt Charge, Xpi Xf, F 0 O* ndte. 

(2) Chenchiah and Bhujanga Bao, A HUtory af Telugu LiterMurm^ 

(3) Karasinhacharya, JTarna^aAia Xavi 1 tP^74 ^ 
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much influenced by Kannada language and literature that 
he has freely used a large number of Kannada words in hi$ 
Telugu poetry. Mr. Chenchiah and Mr. Bhujanga Rao are of 
opinion that NannechSdu’s learning in Karnataka was exten¬ 
sive and massive.* What is more, he showed a “perceptible 
partiality to Kannada metres’’.* The Andhras were so much 
enamoured of the richness and beauty of Kannada' 
that many of them, we are told, used to migrate to 
Karnataka and write books in it, after mastering the-' 
language. Adipampa tells us in his Bharata that hiS 
ancestors came from Vengi. ^ NSgavarma, the author 
of Chhandombudhi and Kddatnbari was, likewise, ait 
Andhra.* 

The rise of Lingayatism had also contributed much 
to the spread of Kannada language among the Telugus. 
Basava’s noble principles now reached beyond the narrow 
limits of Karnataka, and foreigners with a view to read his 
sayings began to learn Kannada. With the result, Telugu 
literature came under the influence of 'Virasaivism. The 
three Telugu poets of this period are all supporters and pro¬ 
pagandists of this faith.i Palkurike Somanatha was one 
of these authors who studied and wrote in Kannada as well- 
This influence of Kannada language on Telugu was so 
remarkable that even after the 12th century, Andhra 
writers were not able to get rid of it altogether. For, in 
the fourteenth century we find ^rinatha “ the supreme poet 
of Telugu literature ” declaring that his style was purely 
Karnataki and not Sanskrit or Andhra as some Pandits 
thought it to be.* Similarly Allasani Peddanna, the Telugu 


(1) Chenohiab and Bhujanga Rao, o. o. p. 52 
<2) Ibid. 

J‘<mpabkar{Ua, XIV, 40-48. 
i4i. Kai^ttat<ika.Kavi.ChariWl,ji.6ti . 

(5) Chenchiah and Bhujanga B^o d. d, p.. 5t. ^ 
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|K>et-4aureate of Krishna DSva R5ya (1509-1529) is said to 
have laid under tribute Kannada words wherever necessary.* 

' Thus the period under survey presents Karnataka 
language in its full glory. In the territory of the ChSlu- 
kyas and their feudatory chiefs it was the state language 
and came to be studied by every subject irrespective of 
his mother tongue. In the hands of the Virasaiva reformers 
it turned to be the powerful medium for the propagation 
of religion, and created a literature racy of the soil. In 
the eyes of the Andhra men of letters it was looked upon 
as the language of refinement and culture, setting for them 
a worthy example in order to cultivate their own sweet, 
honeyed Telugu. 


(1) KarnatcJca Oata Vaihhava, p, 12S. The original verse is qu(kea 
" aa 4ozS I utootto iisavsdifoari Krsoqt j 

itoot» dinrU 8 ** 



CHAPTER XII 

LITERATURE 

I 

The internal history of the times of the Mahimai^a- 
Jesvaras will remain incomplete without a survey of Kan? 
nada literature of the period. We have already seen that 
some of the Mahaman^aleivaras were ruling the districts 
before the appearance of the Western ChSlukyas of 
KalySni; and many of them continued to hold territories 
even after the fall of the ChSlukyan Empire. Thus we 
have a period of about three centuries, say, from A. D. 960 
to A. D. 1250, taking for example the duration of the Sinda 
dynasty of Belagavarti. We, therefore, propose to deal 
with the litertay history of Karnataka during these three 
Iiundred years. 

The poet in this period seems to have played a promi- 
;nent part in moulding the cultural life of the nation. He 
wielded political influence at the royal court; religious 
influence at the temple, and was a central figure in his 
village. The emperors and the Mahaman4aliivara5, In an- 
•cient times, were delighted when great poets came to their 
courts. They enjoyed a good poem, honoured a true poet 
and encouraged literary art. In fact, the court of every 
chieftain was an academy where the poet attained wealth 
and fame according to his merit. Kannada literature of 
this period is as its best. It is of vast extent and lange. 
We We books on poetics, prosody, grammar, lexicons and 
what is more on medicine, veterinary science, mathema¬ 
tics, astrology, cookery and even on horse breeding. Be¬ 
sides there are innumerable inscriptions composed in beau¬ 
tiful Kavya style. These edicts are so rich in diction and 
flowing in style that the reader sometimes forgets that he 
is studying history. He sees before him a treasure of 
Kannada literature clothed under the garb of epigraphs 
wrhich are mostly grants. . 
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This proud heritage produced in this period is tha 
outcome of liberal patronage extended to literature by the^ 
ruling dynasties of the day. We all know that the great 
poet Ranna was a courtier basking in the imperial sunshine 
of the ChSlukyas. But it will be wrong to suppose that it 
was only the Chalukyas who were responsible for the 
4inriChment of our literature. Many a MaMma%4<ill 'svdra 
had his own court adorned by the poet-laureate. PSsva 
Pandita, BSlachandra and MadirSja shone in the court of 
the Rattas. - Ravappayya was under the fostering care of 
the Sindas. • Mallinatha was encouraged by the Santaras,: 
and Madhusudhanadeva was the poet of the Pandyas of 
Uchchangi. Ranna in his Gaddyudha clearly tells us that 
he begfan his literary career first under the patronage of 
tills IlicthSman^lesvaras ,and shone like a gem in royal 
darbdrs of the “ Mdn^likas ”, the " Sdmantas ” aiid the* 
** Chakrdparti” as a poet skilled in two languages,^ It is 
thus evident that the literature of .tfiis period is laid under 
a deep debt of gratitude to the feudatory chiefs who encou¬ 
raged mpp of letters with due.honour and riches. 

. We all know that literature 18 the embodiment of the 
emotions and thoughts of the people. The history of a 
couiitry is reflected in its literature. From this point of 
view, we niay classify the literary history of the period into 
the “ Heroic age ” and the “Age of Religious propaganda,’^ 
the dividing line falling somewhere at the end of the ele— 
.Tenth century, ' ' 

First tiirning to the “ Heroic Age ”, we find that it was; 
an age'when Rarhataka' was busy in changing dynasties 
and her. people in exchanging swords. The Chalukyas had. 

emerged Victorious out of the struggle.' The Pallavaa 
and the' Gkngas Tiad their battles to fight, aUd the powerful 

(2) MavnanaBadayuddha^ I, 34, 37. > • . 
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CSlas were still ravaging the country destroying the Jaina 
shrines. “ It was a time w'hen the spirit of heroism and 
enterprise was constantly evoked The literature of the 
period embodies this heroic spirit of the age. 

Many of the poets of this period could handle the 
sword as well as the pen. In war they led the army and 
at court they wrote a Kavya. It is well known to the 
student of Kannada literature that Chavundaraya (A. D. 
978 ) was the commander-in-chief under Rachamalla of the 
Ganga dynastyThis celebrated poetr-general tells us in 
his work CMvunda Raya Parana that he was called “ Rana^ 
ranga Stnga” (Lion in the battlefield) on account of 
the victory he won, single-handed, in the famous fort of 
Uccangi.3 He possessed the military t\\la “Viramartan4a ” 
along with the literary title Kavijana$ekhara”f Naga- 
varma ( A.D. 990) who wrote Chandombudhi and translated 
the Kadambari, we are told, fought bravely in the battle,. 
“ like Arjuna, the son of Kunti ” 

Poet Ranna called his famous work, Sdha&abhima Vijayd 
( or ), a name which suggests the predominant 

heroic spirit of the age. In this work the poet institutes a 
beautiful comparison between Bheema the hero of the 
story and Chalukya Satyasraya his royal patron. The 
whole Aavya from beginning to endds full of heroic senti- 
meht.. ( Virara^a ). Moreover, the great scholar who 
revised this great work was a dan4anayaka ( General ) by 
name K§si.* Thus we see that some of the great literary- 
masters of the period were brave generals as well. 

In this period we have epics and the Pwrawas which 
strike us by their richness of diction and dignity of style> 

(1) Karnataka Handbook, p. 173 

(2) Chavundaraya Parana, Adipurana, Intro, p. II. . 

(3) Chavundaraya Parana Adt Parana, Introduction, p, II-III 

(4) jIVTataMnliaoharya, Karna,taka Kavi Charite, Vol. t, p. 

* (5) Ibid, p. 54. * (6) Bannana Gadayuddha, 1 
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the characteristic of all the works of the age. In addition 
to these, we have books on other subjects aa well. But 
the predominant note struck by the literature of the age 
was heroism, though out of the fullness and vitality of na« 
tional life were produced works of other themes and inte- 
xests. This period has bequeathed to us some of the most 
sublimely noble and magnificent examples of Kannada lite* 
xature 

From the beginning of the twelfth century commences 
the era of extreme religious unrest. It was the age of 
theistic and religious reformers. The dominant note of the 
twelfth century and that of the following is the intensifies* 
tion of the religious consciousness of the people, and the 
consequent birth of aggressive and propagandist creeds 
which sought the aid of kings for their expansion. Rami* 
nuja began his missionary tours about the middle of this 
•century. The Veerasaiva faith associated with Basava now 
began to make its influence felt throughout the length and 
breadth of Karnataka. Religions ran into extremes. All 
this produced much bitterness, engendered by a nu^row 
cpirit of advocacy, and was instrumental in bringing into 
existence a huge quantity of polemical and propagandist 
literature. It is from this century that Kannada began to 
■be greatly influenced by Lingiyatism which gave us some 
of the best poets in the whole range of our literature. The 
Jainas wrote many Putinas to revive interest, in the Jaina 
-faith which now began decline amidst adverse environ* 
ments. Of such Purdnm mention may be made of 
Jtdmchandra Charita Purd^as and Mallimtha Purn'^efl by 
KSgachandra f A. D. 1100,), Neminatha PurSnefi by 
KarpiqySrya (A. D. IHO), Neminath PurSna^ by 
l^Smiqbandra ( A. D. 1170), Chandra Prabha^ Purina'by 

(1). Karnataka Handbook, p.l74. 

(lb HarMinhftcharya, Karnataka Kavi Charita, I, p, 108. 

(9) ifrMi P. 141 (4) Ibid. ,f Mi. (5) JbitL,p.m. 
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Aggaja ( A. D. 1189 ), Vardhaniana Purnna^ by Achanna 
(A. D. 1195), Pdrsavanatk Purmc? by PSrsva Pandita 
(A. D. 120 ), Anantar^ha Purdnc? by Janna ( A. D. 1209 \ 
Pushpadanta Put^naS by Gunavarma II ( A. D. 1235 ), and 
Santiiavara^ Pvanna by Kamalabhava ( A. D. 1235.) Among 
Brahmana works of this period mention may be made-- 
of Jagannatha Vijaya by Rudrabhatta ( A. D. 1180.) 

We have numerous Lingayat writers in this period, the 
prominent among them being Harihara (A. D. 1165 )< 
RSghavanka* (A. D. 1165), Kereya PadmarasaT" 
(A. D. 1165), KumSra Padmarasa® (A. D. 1180) 
Palkurika^Somanatha® (A. D. 1195), and Chakrapanf 
Rangan5tha“ ( A. D. 1195 ). Most of these rirasaiva writers 
—wrote either in Shatpadi or Ragale which now come inta 
vogue. The necessity of religious propaganda demanded 
the creation of a lucid, popular easily intelligible style and 
this was achieved by ths new literary forms just mentioned. 
The hitherto dominating Champu form of composition 
which was not suited to simple Kannada, gave its place to- 
Shatpadi and Ragale . The Champu was composed in pure* 
Sanskrit metres which are highly artificial to the Dravidian 
language Kannada. But the new forms now introduced by 
the Lingayat writers were purely indigenous, and these: 
gave a new grace and charm altogether to Kannada poetry. 
Shatpadi is a six-lined stanza which ^is divided into two 
halves of three lines each. Shatpadts are of six kinds namely , 
Vdrdhiha, Parivardhini, Bhdmini, Kusuma, Bhoga, and 
Sara. Ragale is a sort of lyrical composition which flows 
on without any refrains. It is divided into Manddnila^ 
“Utsdha" and ‘‘La/ita" . The first poet to use Shatpadi was- 
RSghavanka (A. D. 1165) who was later on followed even. 

(1) Ihid^ p. 301, (2) Ihid., p. 324. (3) Ibid., p. 334. 

(4) Ibid., p. 357. (5) lUd., p. 363. (6) Ibid., p. 235. 

(7) Ibid., p. 245, (8) Ibid., p. 277. (9) libd.,v. 291, 

(10) i6M., p.896. 
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1)y Juina and Brahmana poets. From the end of the 
fourteenth century, Shatpadi becomes the most common 
metre freely used by writers of every faith. The master of 
■** Hagale" metre was the great poet Harihara (A. D. 1165), 
whp wrote a Ipngthy book in this form, in praise of the 
sirty-three purdtanas and other early §aiva saints. He 
used this metre with such beauty and lucidity that he was 
now popularly called “ Ragale Kavi Besides the 
Lingiyat writers mentioned above, there was a big band of 
“ VaehanakUras " who flooded the country with tracts” 
commending the new creed preached by Basava. Of these 
■** vachana ” writers of the age of prominent are*Basavanna*, 
•Chennabasava,^ Prabhudeva,^ Mahadeviyakka,* Siddarama,® 
Soddala Bacharasa,® Madivala Machayya,^ Moligeya 
M5rayya,8 Ambigara Chaudayya,’ K61a Santayya,i“ Nuliya 
•Channayya,“ Simmalligeya Channaya,!^ and Jgdore 
Dasimayya,i3 Thus the twelfth century marks a very 
important stage in the history of Kannada literature as it 
saw the beginning of the “ vachana " Literature. It will, 
therefore, not be out of place here to say a few words 
about the vackanas or the sayings. 

' The Vachana is a unique feature of the Veerasaiva 
Literature. It is particularly noteworthy for its crispness, 
its rhythmic cadence, and its chastic and severe diction. It 
is easily intelligible even to the man in the street. In 
form the Vachanas are brief, disconnected paragraphs, each 
-ending with one or another of the numerous local names 

(1) P. G. Halakatti, Bazaveshavarana Vachanagalup See the la* 
troduction. 

{ (2) Ifarsinhaoharya, Karnataka Kavi Charite, Yol I. p, 177. 

(3) Ibid ., p.130 (4) P. G. Halakatti. 

Mahadeviyakkana Vachanagalu^ See the Introduotion. 

(5) Karasinhacharya, 0. C. p. 183. 

.(« Wd ,, p. 187. (7) Ibid, . P482. 

.(S) , p. 189. (9) BiV. ,p. 192. 

(101 im, , Pi 192. , (11) iWd;,p. 191.. 

<12) lUd, , p. 195. (13) Ibid, , p. 201 
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binder which §iva is worshipped. In style, they aref 
•epigramatical, parrallelistic and allusive. They dwell on the 
wanity of riches, the valuelessness of mere rites or book¬ 
learning, the uncertainly of life,- and the spiritual 
privileges of the iivabhaktas. They call men to give up the 
.desire for worldly wealth and ease, to live lives of sobriety 
and detachment from the world, and to turn, to Siva for 
refuge They are seldom controversial, but almost entirely 
hortatory, devotional and exporitory.'* i The prose used 
in these Vachanas is invested with dignity and beauty. 
They are simple, direct, full of power, pleasant even where 
the expression is a little rough, and gracious with simile 
and metaphor taken from village life ; and flavoured with a 
humour which, strangely enough, is not out of place in the 
midst of so much seriousness. - The vachana literature has 
done much for the development of Kannada prose. Some 
of the vachanas are full of alliterations, and they sound like 
proverbs. Much of the highest' type of lyrical poetry 
in Karnataka Literature can be read in these. More-over 
the vachanas are unique in the literature of India in 
the sense that no other vernacular can boast of them. 
Some of the sayings of Basavgsvara are so sublime in 
diction, language and the thought they contain, that they 
can be rightly compared to the gems of Gttanjali of poet 
Rabindranath Tagore. A few specimens of his previous 
vachanas will bring the truth of our statement nearer at 
home. 

Specimens. 

1, “ Those who have means will not devote them to 
the building of a temple to God ( Siva.) Then I, though a 
poor man, will build Thee one, O Lord. My legs shall be 
the pillars, my body the shrine, my head the golden finial 
Hearken, O Kudala-Sangaraa-deva : The fixed temple of 

{ ' 

(1) E. T, B.ioe, A History pf Kanurese Literature, P. 56. 
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stone will come to an end; but this movable temple of th^ 
spirit Will never perish. * 

2. “ Like the dog placed in the palanquin is th© 
mind. If it sees its old desires it reverts ; it must run; fie 
on this mind : It runs to the pleasures of the senses. 
My God, it will not permit me to remember you constantly.. 
My Lord Kudala Sangam, grant that I may think of you, 1 
pray you, O Good One :—'' 

3. “ Make me lame so that I shall not waste time 
gadding about. Make me blind so that my eyes shall not 
wander looking on things. Make the ears deaf to aught but 
what concerns you. Let not my mind desire anything but 
the service of you saints. ” i. 

One unfortunate feature of this period is the religious 
bigotry of some of the non-vachana writers. Religious 
enthusiasm led to narrow jealousies. Some of the writings 
are “ tainted by a spirit of unseemly brutal intolerance."^,. 
Dharnuunrita by NayasSna (A. D. 1112 ), Samaya Parikshe 
by Brahmasiva (A. D. 1125) and Dharma Parikshe by 
VrittaviHsa (A, D. 1160) are good instances in point. 
Another sign of national decay due to the luxuriant and 
prosperous conditions of the time may be seen iaith& 
partiality for erotic themes. The vira-rasa (heroic ;^senti» 
ment) of the heroic age now gives place to Srangara (love- 
sentiment). The heroes are not strong men of action and 
achievement, but psychopathetic perverts grovelling in 

(1) Translated by M. Venkatesba lyyangar, Sayings of Basavanna 
in ths Q, i. M. 8., Yo\ XXII, p. 41 The original runs 
rfjscdoJ a^ocS, 

iocS! dJddcdOs)^ I 

sidesd gcrsdd^d 

dCSTS ! ** {Basavesivarana Vachana9alu,p. 10. 

(Basaveshvarana Vaahanagalu,p, 10*) 

(t) Karnataka Handbookf ppe 
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eroticism. Lilavati by Nemichandra (A. D. 1170), Sthma~ 
kataka by KavikSma (A. D. 1200) and Madanavijaya by 
Andayya (A. D. 1235), may be cited as good examples. 
There is not a single Kavya in this period which can stand 
comparison with the great Epic Sahasabhima Vijaya, the 
glory of the heroic age. 

There were a great number of literary figures during 
this period which is a proud chapter in Karnataka history. 
The Calukya Emperors, who were themselves Kannadigas, 
were great patrons of letters. The Mahamandaleharas 
under them were imbued with a taste for literature, zeal¬ 
ous of their mother-tongue and anxious to enrich Kannada 
culture which was their own. The court of every chief be¬ 
came a resort of the wandering minstrel and the ambitious 
poet. The poet, too, had inspiring themes to perpetuate 
in song and verse. The Cola was ever ready at the Southern 
gate and the Calukya with his MmulaUkvara to strike him 
straight. Those were stirring times of great heroes and 
glorious battles, of love and valour and of splendid victories. 
Then commences the "Age of religious propaganda,” aided 
by the poet. We find numerous writers and the output 
enormous. New literary forms arose to disseminate know¬ 
ledge among the masses. On the whole, it was a period 
which provided a splendid opportunity for self-expression 
and for the display of individuality. 

Ranna (A. D. 993). 

We have already said something about this great poet^ 
the third member of the trio, the other two being Pampa 
(A. D. 941), and Ponna (A. D. 950). Ranna is the author 
of Ajita Purana, Sahasabhima Vijaya (also called Gadd- 
yuddhd) and Ranna Kanda, which are all extant. From a 
verse given at the end ofhe seems to haye 
also written Parusardma Charita and Chakresvara Charitaf. 
which are lost to us. 

63 
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The poet narrates his early history in the Purdna. In 
the year A. D. 949 he was born of poor parents who be¬ 
longed to the Vaisya caste. His father, a native of Mudh51, 
was a bangle-seller by profession and a Jaina by faith. 
Ranna married two wives Jakki and SSnti. He had a son 
called Raya and a daughter by name Attimabbe. His Guru 
was Ajita-Sgnacharya. Ranna wrote under the patronage 
of Taila (A. D. 973 to 997) who bestowed on him the great 
literacy title "Kavichakravarti" or the “Emperor of Poets.” * 
In his Sdhasabheema Vijaya he tells the story of how 
Bbima fulfilled his vow to break the limbs of Duryodhana 
with his “Gada” and slay him. Throughout the poem the 
Royal patron Ahavamalla Chalukya is compared to Bhima. 
It is one of the few greatest works ever produced in the 
literature of Karna^ka. It is strange enough that such a 
great poet devoted some of his precious time to write a 
lexicon, already mentioned, {Ranna Kanda), Ranna’s learn¬ 
ing in Sanskrit and Kannada is prodigious and his flow of 
of inspiration sustained. In the weaving of words his skill 
is extraordinary. The descriptions are delightful, and con¬ 
versations cunningly managed. ^ 

^ridhardchdrya (A. D. 1049). 

The importance of Srldharachfirya lies in the fact that 
liis is the earliest extant work on astrology. 

The author tells us that as there was not a single Kannada 
book on astrology, many Pandits requested him to write 
one on the subject. From his title Gadyapadya Vidyddhara, 
be seems to have been a master of both prose and verse. 
Jdtakatilaka, however is composed in **Kanda" and *‘Vritta" 
metres. He also wrote Chandraprabhapurdna which has 
not come down to ut, ® 

(3) Gadayuddha, I, 37. 

(2) See his Gadayuddha, 

v(3) Narasinhacharya» Karnataka Kavi Charite^ Vol I, P. 75, 
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L/agachandra or Abhinavapampa (A. D, 1100). 

The next prominent poet who draws our attention is 
Nagachandra, a native of “Vijayapura” or modern Bijapur 
which was then included in the territory of the Sindas. He 
is the author of Rdmachandracharita Purdna (also called 
Pampa Rdmayand), and Mallinatha Purdna the first of 
which is his master-piece. Devachandra (A. D. 1838) in 
:his Rdjdvali Kathe informs us that Nagachandra also wrote 
Jimkshara Male ^ A book called Jindkshara Male, which 
is now published is attributed to Nagachandra by some 
scholars. But Mr. Narasinhacharya who has studied the 
poets’ style is of opinion that it cannot be the work of 
Nagachandra.^ 

Rdmachandra Charita Purdna has unique value as it 
preserves for us a Jaina version of the Rdmdyana which 
•differs in important respects from the Brahnianical version. 
In Nagachanda’s Purana the whole atmosphere is Jaina. 
The Rdkshasas are called Vidyddharas. In place of the 
supernatural marvels we have a comparatively natural nar¬ 
rative. Sugreeva and his followers are not monkeys; but 
human beings whose standard bears the figure of a monkey^. 
Ravana possesses only one head instead of ten. The real 
-hero of the story is Lakshmana, and not Rama.* 

Nagachandra takes his place in the rank of great in¬ 
spired poets who owe their achievements not to laborious 
training but to born talents. His Rdmdyana is fall of 
sonorous and sweet words. It has the complicated sym¬ 
pathy of an orchestra.* 

Nayaslna ( .A. D. 1112 ). 

Nayasena, the author of Dharmdmrita, is the ne-xt 
iimportant writer. He belongs to Mulagunda in the 

(1) Ihid., P. 99. (2) P. 99,100 

(3) 5fee Bamachandracharita Purana, (4) Ihid, 
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Dharwar district which was then included in the territory 
of the Guttas. His style is easy and pleasant to the ear^ 
The book is a discourse on morals including courage,, 
truthfulness, justice, chastity etc. He was a staunch Jaina^ 
and also the leader of the school which was opposed to the 
use of needless Sanskrit words into Kannada. * 

Rajaditya (A. D. 1120). 

RSjaditya is the first Kannada writer who devoted his 
poetical talents to the elucidation of mathematical subjects. 
It may be interesting to note that a similar book was com¬ 
posed in Telugu by Mallana in the same century.^ Raja¬ 
ditya was the native of “Poovinabage which shone like an 
incomparable gem in the Kundi Mandala” ( 

(Sosirfa ) which was then under the rule of the 

Rattas of Saundatti. As he describes himself as "One 
worthy to adorn the Royal court," he seems to have been a 
poet-laureate to some king. The poet mentions a certain 
Vishnunripala in his vyavahararatna. Mr. Narasinhacharya 
presumes that this Vishnunripala was Vishnuvardhana of 
the Hoyasala dynasty who ruled from 1111 A, D. to 1141 
A. D., and that Rajaditya was at his court.® If this can be 
accepted as true, it is strange enough that the Rattas known 
for their patronage of literature allowed Rajaditya to leave 
their kingdom and seek his fortune elsewhere. With re¬ 
gard to this poet's ability, Mr. Narasinhacharya speaks in 
high praise of his skill in composition and scholarship in 
mathematics.* 

jVdgavarma //(A. D. 1145). 

Nagavarma is one of the great grammarians of the 
Kannada language. He is known as the author of Kdvya- 

(1) Narasinhacharya, Karnataka Kavi Char it e^Yol. I., pp. 118, 119. 

(%) Chenchiah and Bhujanga Bao, A History of Telugu literature^ p* 

{i) NavASinhaoharyar o, c« p. 123. 

(4) I6id„p. 125. 
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■valokana, Karnatakabhaska-bhushana and Vastukdsa. Of 
these the first two are “two notable grammars of the langu¬ 
age one in Kannada verse, the other in Sanskrit sutras, 
which are the earliest known systematic treatises on the 
subject.”^ The last is a compilation of Sanskrit-Kannada 
glossary, the earliest work of the kind in Kannada. 

Nagavarma was a Jaina by faith. He seems to have 
also composed a Jaina Purana, as poet Janna (A. D. 1209) 
includes him among the earlier Purana-writers.^ He pos¬ 
sessed the titles “Abhinavasarvavarma,” “Kavi Karnapura,” 
“Kavitagunodaya” and “Kavi Kanthabharana,” and has 
been praised by ^Sduinna (A. D. 1195), Janna, (A. D. 1209)> 
Salva (A. D. 1550), Devadatta (A. D. 1600) and other poets* 

Durgasinha (A. D. 1145). 

Durgasinha is one of the few non-Jaina writers of this 
period. He has rendered into Kannada the stories of the 
Panchatantra. He tells us in his work that he was a Saiva 
^Brah'mana of Sayyadi in the Kisukada Nadu, the territory 
ruled by the Sindas of Yelburga. After completing his 
education in the Agraliara of Sayyadi, he found favour with 
a Chalukya dandanxiyaka and was appointed as the minister 
of war and peace (Sandhivigrahi)? 

Jagaddala Sdmanatha (A. D. 1150). 

The importance of Sbmanatha lies in the fact that his 
KalyUnakaraka is the earliest e.Ktant Kannada work on 
medicine. It is a translation of Pujyapada’s Sanskrit 
treatise of the same name. The poet possessed the title 
^^Vichitrakavi,” or “Strange Poet." The book is divided 
into eight adhyayas. The treatment it prescribes is entirely 
vegetarian and non-alcoholic.* 

(1) RicSt ^ History of Kanarese Liter at ure, p. III. 

(2) Nctraainhaeharyat o. c. p. 144, (3) Jfticf., p. 149 * 

(4) Narasinhaoharya, Karnataka Kavi Charlie^ Vol, I, p* 164. 
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Harihara (A. D. 1165). 

Harihara, the author of Girijakalydna, Pampdshtaka^. 
^ivaganada Ragale and Mu^igaya Astaka, is the first pro¬ 
minent Vira-^aiva poet. He was an accountant at the 
court of Narasinhaballala (A. D. 1141 ;to 1173), and a; 
devotee of god Virupaksha of Hampe. 

The real greatness of Harihara is that he was far' 
ahead of his times. It was his life ambition to compose- 
poetry for the layman and to infuse culture in him. Though 
he was a great Sanskrit scholar, he hated to Sanskritize his 
Style, unlike many a poet of his day. He first wrote the 
Girijakalydna in the traditional “champu" form. But soon- 
finding it inadequate to the unsanskritized Kannadiga in- 
the street, took the hitherto neglected indigenous Ragale 
metre and composed in it scores of books giving out the 
biographies of ancient Shivabhaktds. Hence he came to be 
called “ Ragale Kavi " ^ 

As for the literary qualifications of Harihara, very^ew 
poets can stand comparison with him. In Girijakalydna he 
fully displays his Individual ability. Basavardja-devara 
Ragale bears impressive testimony to his simple and lucid 

(1) It ii recorded in tradition that people began to make fun of 
Harihara calling him**Bagale Kavi’*, and challenging him to write a. 
* Champu" which was more diflBcultto compose owing to rhetoric restric-- 
tions. Harihara responding to this challenge, it is said, wrote Qirijnkal- 
Mr. Rice seems to believe this traditional story, as he says that. 
OirijnkalyUna was written after the Bagaies ( A History of Kariarese 
Literature p. 60), It is difficult for us to agree with Mr. Rice. If we turn to- 
the internal evidence, the truth of our statement becomes clear. The whole 
atmosphere in Oirijakaly^na is Brahmanioal. For example the marriage 
between Siva and PSrvati is celebrated according to Brahmanical rites. It is 
thus evident that Harihara was a Brahmana when he wrote this work, and 
afterwards became a convert to LingSyatism. It cannot be other wise, as he^ 
died a Lingayat. Hence QirijakalyUx^a seems to be bis early work. 
therefore, place it before the Bagafes, Besides, Hsrihara was a man of 
xemarkable independence, caring little for the public opinion. It seem* 
incredible that he paid any attention to jokes poked at him. 
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style. It is a rare work full of honeyed words, apt 
comparisons and delicate and polished imagery. As a work 
of art it occupies a high place in Kannada literature. ^ 

Raghavahka ( A, D. 1165 ). 

Raghavahka was the nephew and disciple of Harihara. 
He is the author of six books namely Harischandrakavya,. 
Sdmandtha-Charite, Siddhardma Purdna, Viresvara-Charite,, 
Sarabha Charitra and Harihara Mahatva, of which only the 
first three are now extant. He is the first man who made 
an attempt to write in Shatapadi metre and curiously enough 
was crowned with success. In point of literary merit, 
Harischandrakavya is the best of his compositions. 

An interesting-story is .told in Padmardja purdna of how 
Raghavahka was compelled to compose five of his works. 
We are told that poet Harihara, the uncle of Raghavahka, 
was displeased at his having written the praise of a Vaisnava 
king Harischandra and broke of his nephew’s teeth. And 
it is said that as soon as Raghavahka wrote the five Saiva 
** Kritis " he recovered his lost teeth. 2 . 

Nemichandra ( A. D. 1170 ) . 

Ngmichandra is known for his Lildvati, the earliest 
specimen of the Novel. Mr. Rice calls it “ a genuine work 
of fiction ". 3 The plot is woven after a Kadamba prince 
Kandarpa who saw Lilavati in a dream ; she likewise 
dreamt of him. Both the hero and the heroine, after a long 
search for each other, got married and lived happily at 
Banavase. Mr. Narasinhacharya informs us that the whole 
story is composed in a fascinating style which reveals the 
poet’s command of the language and his power of imagina> 

(1) See £asavarajadevara Ragale. 

(2) Naraeinbaoharya, Karanataka Kavi Charite, Vol. 1, p. 235. 

( 3) Bioe, Si. P. Ststory of Kanareae Literaturt, p. 43. 
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tion.’ It may however be noted that the work is marred 
by excessive erotic passages. 

Nemichandra possessed many titles among which 
Kalakanta, SringSraratndkara, Kavirdja Kunjara and 
Chaturbhdshachakravarti, may be mentioned,. He^ was pro¬ 
minent at the court of Viraballala and at that of the 
Mahdmandcilekvara Lakshmana Raja of Kolhapur. 

Rudrabhatta. ( A. D. 1180 ) 

Rudrabhat^ is the first Brahmana writer to compose a 
Brahmanical Purana in Kannada. He wrote Jaganndtha- 
'vijaya which reproduces in Champu the narrative of the 
Vishnu Purdna. A doubt is of often expressed as to when 
Rudrabhatta lived. But both Dr. Samasastri and 
Mr. Narasinhacharya agree that he was the contemporary 
of Viraballala who ruled from 1172 to 1219 A. D.*. 

Rudrabhatta’s style is very pleasing which can bring 
satisfaction both to the Pandit and the Pdmara ( layman )• 
As he calls himself " Kavi Saradabhra ChandrStaparudra” * 
and “ Kavirajarajam ”5 he seems to have - possessed these 
titles. Rasakalikd which is attributed to him by Salva 
( A. D. 1150 ) has not come down to us. 

Jama ( A. D. 1209 ). 

“ Janna was a man of varied gifts and considerable 
munificence, being both court poet and minister at the 
Ballala court, and also the builder and beautifier of 
temples"*. He is the author of Yasodkara Charite, 
Anantamtha Purdna and Smaratantra, the last of which 

( 1) Narasinhacharya, Karnataka Kavi Charite^ Vol. I, p, 260. 

( 2) rwd, p. m 

(3) Jagannathvijayat See the Introduotioa and Narasinhacharya 
0.0. P.271. 

< 4) Jagannathavijaya, Asvasa I, Verse 17. 

( 5 ) Ibid Asvasa I, verse 22. 

(6) Eioe, E.F.O.C. p. 43. 
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Is lost. It is on account of his Yakodharacharite that Janna 
deserves a very high place in the republic of Kannada 
letters. It relates how a king Maridatta was about to 
sacrifice two boys of noble birth to Mari, but was so moved 
by their story that he released them, and abandoned the 
practice of animal sacrifice. ' Janna’s method of expres¬ 
sion is really wonderful. His style is full of grace and 
dignity. Many of the later poets praise him highly. Janna 
in our opinion is the greatest literary figure in the 
thirteenth century. 

Sisumdyana. (A. D. 1232). 

The last important poet of the Mahaman^alltvarian 
days is the Jaina poet Sisuma 3 mna. He will be ever re¬ 
membered as the first writer who tried the S^ngaiya metre 
and attained considerable success. Sdngatya is a form of 
composition which is peculiarly suited to be intoned to the 
accompaniment of musical instrument. Like “shatpadi”, 
"Ragale” and “Tripadi,” it is essentially Kannada in origin. 

Besides these literary figures, who wrote big works on 
palm leaves, there are innumerable poets who have display¬ 
ed their merit in the inscriptions. We shall enumerate 
here a few of them without whose compositions Kannada 
literature and epigraphy would have been undoubtedly 
poorer. 

.Karmladitya (A. D. 980). 

From an inscription found at Sogal in the Belgaum dis¬ 
trict we understand that he was the composer of that 
^sana.2 Mr. Narsinhachar informs us that he was a 
Brahmana poet.^ The poet extols Taila II and Katta, that 
is, the MaAdmanctatlivara KSttavirya, I of the Ratta dynasty 

(1) See YashodharacJiarite, 

(t) Barnett^ Sogal Inscription of the reign of Taila lit 

-XVI, p, 9. 

(3) Karasinbacharya, Karnataka Kavi Charite^ I. p. 51. 

64 
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who was the lord of the Kundi district. This indicates- 
that Kamaladitya was under the royal patronage of thes 
Rattas. Mr. Edwards rightly remarks that he was perhaps 
the court-poet of Kartavirya I.^ It is interesting to note that 
this Saiva poet found favour in the court of a Jaina King. 

Kappanna Bhatta {A. D. 1032). 

An epigraph found at Sorab states that it was written 
by one Kappanna Bhatta. He had the title "Kaviraja- 
vallabha” which indicates that he was a poet of consider¬ 
able merit. He was the contemporary of Jayasinha I the 
Chalukya Emperor.^ 

Nagavarma (A. D. 1047) 

A record found at the Sivalihgesvara temple in the 
Mailar village, Hadagali Taluka, Bellary district, says that 
it was composed by the poet Nagavarma.^ It registers cer¬ 
tain religious donations made by the Mahaman4alesvara 
Kalima-Ayya to some gods through the disciple of Pandita 
Mauli-Maduva and Tgjorasi. Mr. Edwards remarks, “The 
excellence of the composition proves that Nagavarma must 
have been a pre-eminent master of poetry.* 

Indrakirti, (A. D. 1055). 

There is an inscription near the Jain temple of Kdgali 
in Bellary district. Indrakirti is described in this record as- 
possessing many titles such as “Kavi Chanchacbarya,” 
“Sarvasastrajaa,” “Kavikundaraja.” This indicates that he 
must have been an excellent poet of great eminence. We 
are also informed by Mr. Edwards that Indrakirti was a 
poet of high literary attainments, a supposition corroborat¬ 
ed by the fine diction of the inscription.® Unfortunately 
we have not come across any of his works. 

(1) Kannada Poets, Int, Ant,, LV.^ p. 73. 

( 2 ) Mp. Cw., Vm, 86.184, 

(3) -^onnsda Poets, Int, ..int. LV, p. 74. 

(4) Ibid. I (5) Ibid. 
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Ravappayya. (A. D. 1059). 

Ravappaya was the Kulakarni of Sundi in the Dharwar 
District, and the composer of an inscription of the time of 
Somesvara I (Trailokyamalla). It is to be remembered that 
Sundi was the capital of the Kisukad seventy, which was 
included in the hereditary territory of the Sindas of Yel- 
burga. Ravappayya was the contemporary of MahUman^a- 
lesvara Barmma of this Sinda family. “The poetry of the 
inscription is very fine, and the style of writing is admir¬ 
able, the inscription in fact is a poem.''‘ 

Mallimtha (A. D. 1062). 

Poet Mallinatha was under the patronage of the 
MalMman(j,alesvara Birasantara Deva. He seems to have 
been the composer of two inscriptions found at Nagara 2 . 
It is registered in the epigraphs that Pattanasvamy Nokka,. 
who held office under Bira Santara, made some gifts to 
temples. The diction of the records indicates that he was 
a poet of DO mean order. 

Rajavallabha. ( A. D. 1067 ). 

From an inscription at Hollur in the Dharwar District 
we understand that Rajavallabha composed it. He is 
introduced to us as a “ poet of clever speech brilliant with, 
bright word, a treasure of discretion” (atjtsJj. 
siUoosscioia ) This shows that he was a poet of 

some literary value. The description of Maragavunda in 
the inscription bears impressive testimony to his flowing 
style. It may however be noted that this Sasana was 
corrected and amplified by one Chandrabhatta^. 

(1) Edwards, Karmada Poet, Ind, Ant, LV, p. 74. 

(2) £p. Car, VII, Nr. 57 and 58. 

(3) Barnett, Three Inscriptions from Hotturu, Ep. Ind. XVI, p. 83.. 
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Hariyanna. ( A. D. 1075 ). 

This Jaina poet is the composer of a ^sana found in 
A. D. 1075, when MahdmandalHvara KirtidSva of the 
Kadamba dynasty was ruling the Banavase-N5du. It 
registers a grant to the temple of Brahmajinaby Malala Devi, 
the queen of Kirtideva. The best portion of the inscription, 
revealing the literary merit of the poet, comprises the 
natural description of the gardens of Kuppatur ^ 

Karparasa. ( A. D. 1084 ). 

Karparasa had composed an epigraph found at Nara- 
gunda in the Dharwar district. He was the son of the 
glorious Mahd Sandhivigrahi Dan^anayaka Kalidasabhatta.^ 
The parents of the poet were “Chandra, a very sun in the 
Brabmana family” and Champambike, a virtuous lady. The 
record further informs us that he had the title “Kavita- 
manohara,” Mr. Narasinhacharya doubts whether the poet 
was the son of Chandraraja the author of Madanatilaka? 

Ddmardja. (1085 A. D.) 

DSmaraja dictated a “Sasanagabba” (poem-epigraph) 
which refers to a grant made by Ganga Pennadi DSva as a 
subordinate of Vikramaditya VI, to Jain Basadis construct¬ 
ed by Pugade Nokkayya. He was a Jaina poeti It is to 
be noted that DSmaraja was a Sandhivigrahi as stated in the 
record.* The language and the style of the inscription 
show that he was not a man of high poetic talents. 

^rlkantasuri. (A. D. 1099). 

§rikantasuri is mentioned as a poet in an inscription 
belonging to the reign of VikramSditya VI. It registers 
«ome gifts made to Abhinava Somesvara by the Mahajanas 

(1) E. c. vm, M, m. 

li) Pathsk, An Old Kanartse Inscription at Hodali, Ind. Ant. p* 94. 

(3) Nsr»Rinh4ebiarvs o. o. p. 97. (4) E. C. Vn, 3h. 10. 

(4) Kannada poets, Ind, Ant. LV, p, 74. 
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of Kiruvatti. Kanthasuri’s poetry as exemplified in the 
inscription is very sweet, 

Mallikarjuna Bhatta. (A. D. 1102). 

Mallikarjuna Bhatta, a Brahmana by faith, seems to be 
a poet far famed for his learning and literary attainments. 
Though no work of his has come down to us, he is known 
as a composer of two inscriptions at Sikarpur. “Asukavi- 
nitilaksha” was his title. Both the sasanas register some 
grants to the famous temple of Kedaresvara. His literary 
greatness is thus described in the records, “With approved 
sweet expressions, in order that it might give dignity to his 
smaller utterances and become a sasana of fame, did he 
write this sasana —the Nitalaksha (Isvara) among fast (or 
extempore) poets (asukavi). On examination, wLo is equal 
to the lord Mallideva ? If two from two sides should to¬ 
gether come writing it down from the end and reading it 
out, he would arrange the poem so read out, and whatever 
it might be, as a new poem ; repeat four stories from hear¬ 
ing them related; and make calculations in any given 
figures ; all this was to be able to do by mental effort, a full 
born Sarasvata, a Brahma of speakers, an emperor of 
many modes of ascertainment (avadharana), is Mallikarjuna 
Bhatta, the lotus born among poets .”2 He was the disciple 
of one Somesvara Pandita Deva who bore the title 
“Sarasva-taraahodaya.” The poet seems to have held some 
high office as he is called “Lord” Mallinatha ( Mallideva 
Prabhu). 

Acharaja and Mallideva. (A. D. 1104). 

An inscription at Ablur informs us that the record was 
composed by the facile poet Acharaja and the born poet 
Mallidevi {Suharakaviyappa Achardjanum Sahajakavi Malli- 
devanum). It registers a grant to the temple of Brahmesvara 


(1) Ibid. 


( 2 ) E. c. vir, Sk. 98. 
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DSva by Mahdsamaniddhipati GSvindarasa at the request of 
one Echagavunda.^ 

Mddirdja. (A. D. 1124). 

At the end of the sdsam found at DSvanagere it is 
stated that the record was composed by poet Madiraja.» 
We do not know anything about his literary talent from 
the inscription. He seems to have been under the patron¬ 
age of the MaKdman^allkvara Raya Pandya of Uchchangi, 
who is praised in the inscription, 

MaMdeva BhaUa and Mallidlva (A. D. 1144). 

They were the composers of an inscription of 1144, 
The lines at the end of the Sdsana tell us that ‘‘the born 
poet the Upddhydya Mahadeva Bhatta and Mallideva the 
nephew of the Smabhova Boppimayya,” wrote it,* 

Madhusudanadiva. (A. D, 1147). 

MadhusudanadSva seems to be a poet of great fame. 
He had the privilege of being the teacher of Pandita Pandya 
the brother of the Mahnmandalesvara Vira Pandya. He 
wrote an inscription found at Davanagere which refers to a 
;gift made by Vira Pandya.* The poetry of the inscription 
is of a high order. Mr. Narasinhachar remarksi that his 
■style as revealed in the Sdsana is fascinating.* 

Mukkya Pca^ita ( A. D. 1147 ). 

At the end of an inscription found at LakshmSsvara it 
is said that the sdsana was written* by one Mukya Pandita, 
who bore the title “Karnataka Sukavi “ (Eminent 
Kannada Poet ).^. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions at Ablur, Ep, Ind, V, p. 334. 

(2) Car, XI, Dg. 2, 

(3) Fleet, Inscriptivns at Ahlur, Ep, Ind„ V, p. 334. 

(4) Ep, Car^ XI, Dg. 41, 

(5) Narasinhachap, Karnataka Kavi Charite, Vol. T, p. 56. 

(6) Barnett, Three Inscriptions of Lakshmesvara^ Ep, Ind, XVI, p, 49 a 
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■Sankara Vibudha. ( A. D. 1150 ). 

Sankara Vibudha is the composer of a Sdsana found at^ 
Sorab, which describes him as a very wise and faultless 
poet ( Kadujanam Sat-Kavlndra Sankara Vibudham) 

Jiamsadlva. ( A. D. 1161). 

The Chikkanayakanahalli Inscription No. 32 ( Ep. 
Car. XII) was composed by a poet called HamsadSva. He 
was the contemporary of the Mahimandalesvara Hoysala 
Narasimha (1141 to 1173). 

Rdmadeva. ( A. D. 1180 ). 

Ramadeva is the composer of two inscriptions one 
dating A. D. 1180 and the other A. D. 1208. *. He is the 
son of one Lakshmidhara as stated in the records. Both 
the epigraphs refer to the Sindas of Belagavarti. As the 
poet extols the siudavamsa, it may be presumed that he was 
under the fostering care of the dynasty. He is a Brahmana 
poet. With reference to his literary abilities, Mr. Narasin- 
hjkchar remarks that his style is lucid The verse descri¬ 
bing the fame of Isvara Sinda bears testimony to the poets’ 
skill in using chaste Kannada with a sprinkling of sweet 
Sanskrit words. 

31^ 

Edlachandrakavikandarpa. ( A. D. 1204 ). 

Bilachandra seems to be one of those great poets who 
basked in the royal sunshine of the Mahamandalesvaras. 
He has composed two beautiful inscriptions both in the 
Champu ” style * (mingled prose and verse ). He was 
a poet, far famed for his scholarship and literary achieve¬ 
ments. The great poet Janna (A. D. 1209 ) mentions 
BSlachandra in his Anantamtha Purdna as the teacher of 
Jhis (Janna's) wife Lakumadevi, ® and praises him as a 

(1) Ep. Car. VIII, 8b, 19. (2) Ep. Oar., VII, HI, 25 and 50. 

• (3) Naraainbaohar, Karnataka Kavi Ckarite, vol, I, p. 2(6. 

(4) Barnett, Two Inscriptions from Belgaum, E. J, Xllt, p. 15. 

> <5). Naraainhaohar^a o. o, p. 321. 
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literary savant known for his “VakrSkti’’ ( 
are very unfortunate not to come across any of his works 
fexcept the inscriptions, which belong to the prosperous 
reign of the Mahdmandalesvara Kartavirya IV of the Ratta 
dynasty, the patron of the poet. Balachandra’s abilities 
are thus described in the records " Free from faults,, 
remarkable for significance is the decree which the Kavikan. 
darpa, whose verses are equal to nectar, an emperor of the 
poets of the four tongues, has joyfully related. (This is) 
the decree related by Balachandradeva, swan in the lotus- 
wood of everlasting literature that has risen from tasting 
the nectar of the utterances of the blessed Madhavachandra 
emperor of masters of the triple lore” ^. 

Pdrha Pandita. ( A. D. 1205 ). 

Parsvapandita, the court-poet of the Rat^s, is known 
to posterity as the author of Parsvamtha Purdna, There 
is a Ratta inscription composed by a poet called Parsva K 
Mr. Nartrsinhachar rightly points out that this Parsva was 
the same as the writer of the Purdna. ® Both the Purdna 
and the sdsana extol Kartavirya IV, the royal patron of 
the poet. Parsva Pandita possessed the titles “ Sukavijana- 
mano-har^asyapravarsham “ Vibudhajanatnanaha Padmi- 
neepadmamisram" and “ Kavikulatilakam ” *. In this Purdna' 
he mentions a good number of earlier Kannada poets promi¬ 
nent among whom are Pampa, Ponna, Ranna, Gunavarma, 
Nagachandra and N§michandra. 

Mddirdja. ( A. D. 1229 ) 

“ Acquiring the benefits of good deeds performed in a 
former state of existence, Madiraja, is termed the son of the 
Lord Kgsiraja, has in accordance with the wishes of that 
Lord composed and written this." 

(1) Baraett, Two Inscriptions from Belgaum^ Ep» Ind* ,XIIIs p.27* 

( 2) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains, B, 
R.A. S., X, p. 220. 

(3) Narasinbaohar* Xbrnai^aA^a iTavt CAari4e» yol. I, p. 323* (4) Ihid^ 



GHAPTEEXni 

MUSIC 

Music has received considerable patronage at the; 
hands of the MahamandalSsvaras. We are told that th& 
court of king KSrtavirya RaUa was perfect in the posse* 
ssion <rf a Saptahga which included a songster among 
other requisites.^ King Kannakaira was skilled in the 
art of music and dancing.^ But the greatest lover of 
music among the Ratta feudatories was King Eraga who- 
^‘being acquainted with the Science of music,” says the 
inscription, shone in the earth.^ Again the Saundatti 
inscription of Kartavirya II describes Eraga as one who 
^‘Was a very lotus-born in respect of his acquaintance 
with all incomparable accomplishments, charmingly acquain¬ 
ted with the art of music” 

It is also said of king Permadideva of the Sinda 
dynasty that he took great delight in enjoying the senti¬ 
ments of poetry and singing. * 

A record of 1095 * describes the Bslur Kadamba chief 
Dayasimba as a ^'critical examiner of poems and drama..* 
.a four-faced in proficiency in logic, grammar, paints 
ing, music and many of the sixty-four arts.” 

Similarly the Cbaiukya emperors were also great patron® 
of music. ^ The kings’Court in ancient Karnataka must 


(I) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Chieftains of Saundatti A 
Selgautn, J, B, B, R. A, 8,, X. P. 252. (2) Itidn p. 201 ► 

43) IWrf, P.201. (4) Ibid., 

( 5 ) Riant, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavama Chieftains, J, B . 
285, 

Kadamba Kula, p. 228. 

(T) 18 *- 
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have been a favourite resort of eminent songsters who 
were always eager to display their talents before 
the monarchs. 

The period of MahSmandalSsvaras was an age when 
men and women greatly indulged in the beauties of music 
and of other allied arts. It is really interesting to note 
that some queens were good musicians of considerable 
merit.' Thus the queen LachchalSd@vi, the wife of 
MabamandalSsvara UdaySditya, was skilled in all 
accomplishments, and was specially devoted to music. > 
LokamahSdevi, the queen-consort of Vikramaditya VI, was 
a lover of music.^ She took great delight in bestowing land 
to eminent singers.* We further learn from a lithic record 
of 1103 that the three daughters of a certain danianayaka 
namely BoppalSdgvl, PadmaladSvi and Cbavaladgvi grcvr 
up highly skilled in singing and dancing, and were therefore 
considered worthy to be queens of three separate royal 
capitals.^ It is thus apparent that the art of music was 
given an honourable place by the ruling families of ancient 
Karnataka. 

From the available lithic sources it can be gathered 
that music was highly cultivated by our ancients. It 
was. recognised as a subject for study in some of the 
famous agraharas and mathas of the period. A certain 
professor of the, BelgSme U niyersity is described as a 
master of music. We are told that be could rejoice the 
hearts of the ChSlukya kings “by the notes of wild- 
instruments sounding sa, dha, and ri; by the.modulations of 
the seven notes* combined in the enchanting songs of 
singing women; and by the sounds of the mridango, and 
-other drums.* 

(1) Eip. Car., Til, 8k, 109. ( 8) Tnd. Ant., X, p. 106, 

(8)' Ihidi (i) Ep,Cdr.,yi,Ofa.,m, 

(5) The seven notes are'--sa, fadjs, ri, risbabha; gs, Snhdhere; me , 
snadbyame; pa, panohama; dha, dhaiVata; ni, nisbadba. 

(6) Bice^: Mysore inscriptions, No. 46. 
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The YSvQr inscription of VikramSditya VI presents to 
'US the high musical attainments of a Brahmana general 
•called Raviga.^ His music was so enchanting that he is 
addressed as a Vid3iidhara.* That part of the record describ¬ 
ing the beauties of his singing is worthy of quotation: 

“It is no matter for mere conjecture, that when he 
■plays music, those swelling quivering instants display the 
regular character of a painted wall-surface or display regu¬ 
larity of division, correct decorative lines or correct tones 
'being fully separated and combined.” 

“The unique manner in which the General Ravi makes 
music, combining smoothness and sweetness in a singular 
manner, so that it is said: ‘is not this a downpour of 
'fresh honey, or a river of nectar, that is falling upon us ?' 
/Say: does it not cause delight to the ear of the whole 
-world ?’’ The Kannada genius for music is best illustrated 
by this description. 

Every temple of any importance had some provision 
for the regular performance of music both vocal and instru¬ 
mental. Singing-girls attached to temples are. very frequ¬ 
ently mentioned.3 Temple was not only a religious sanctu¬ 
ary but a popular social institution as well. Endowments 
were often made for the maintenance of singers. Thus the 
emperor VikramSditya VI made a grant of land to the Nil- 
gunda temple of BhimSsvara for the provision of dancing, 
singing and instrumental music.* The oiva temple of 
.^ivanur possessed on' its staff four dancers, a drummer and 
a flute-player.s Grants made to the flute-players and . drum-* 
mere of the Singanur temple are recorded.^ Similar instan- 
ees can be multiplied. 

. (1) XII, p,m, (8) Jiid. 

. (3) jpp. Iml„ xn, p. 146; p. 334 j XUI, p. S3, Bp. Oar. VH, 8k. 295; 
•VII, HI, 14, ato. (4) Bp. Ind. XIIi P.146. 

(S) £p, Ind„ XV, p. 9». (6) Sfp. Ind, XV, p. 384. 
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It appears that there was. a class of bards who were 
professiot^l singers and mustdans. They went from place: 
to plaee displaying music and thus earning their livelihoods 
They were in many places given free board and lodging in 
the local mathas. Thus we are told that there was provi¬ 
sion made in the KsdarSsvara temple of Belgame for the 
free disbribution of food to singers, drutnmers, flute-players 
and dancers.^ 

Special instruments were beaten and sounded as be¬ 
fitting the different occasions such as marriage, worship, 
procession, festival, war etc. Different Mahamandalesvaras, 
entitled to the honour of Paflchamahasabda, were heralded 
in the public by different instruments. For instance, the 
Sindas were entitled to the sounds of Mallali^ and the 
Kadambas of Goa to that of Permatti? It seems that these 
instruments such as Mallali, Permatti and Bheri were dis¬ 
played at the time of war in order to infuse enthusiasm in 
the hearts of the warriors.* 

Among other musical instruments that were in use 
many are mentioned in inscriptions. They are the Maddal^^ 
the the turya, the mrghdshana,^ the flute,7 the 

guitar,* the trivali, ’ the Samudra-ghosha, the Katuma- 
khaaMitra and the drum.** 

A number of them are also referred to in the Kannada 
literature of the period. The Basava E^ja DwaRagale 
written by Harihara speaks of the instruments that 
were most common. Among them the Mridahga, the 
Kahatd, the ^ankha, the bhiri^'^ the pataha^^ the 

(1) 'Ep. Oar., Vn, Sk« 108. (2) Eioe, Myibre InaeriptioHa, p. 60.". 
(3) Flaet, Kanctrue Dynasties, p. 56S. (4) Bioa, Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 124. 
and 838. (5) Ibid. p. 124. (6) Ibid,p. 189. (7) Ep. Car. IV, Mj. 18. (8), Ibid. 
(9) Ep. Ind. VI. p, 106. (10) .^.p. Htd. Xl, p. 806. (U) Ep. Oar, IV, mj., 18. 

(18 ). Bostva.Saja DevaRagale, Stbala II, Lines 77-78. 

• (1») JWit, 1V,98>^9. 
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^hante, the KqumIq}, the Maddalez, the Avuje, the Kara^^, 
the nissdla*, and the dundhubhi^, were distinguished. It 
is important to remember that Harihara mentions only 
such of the instruments that were sounded on the 
occasion of temple-rituals and processions. He further 
tells us that the Kahale was sounded in the front while 
the bheri and nissUla in the rear during processions. Dif¬ 
ferent kinds of sounds created by these various instruments 
are also described*. 

Representations of some musical instruments are to 
■be seen sculptured in the temple walls in many parts of 
the province. The flute is frequently to be seen in the 
representation of Venugopila in the Hoysala art of the 
twelfth century’. The Viva has been from very early 
times been popular as the chief musical instrument of the 
Kannadigas. It has also been depicted in the Hoysala art, 
especially in the representation of Sarasvati at Halebid. * 

As music was liberally patronised by many kings, there 
"Was ample scope for the musical theory to be worked out in 
« systematic way in this period. Only a few years after the 
fall of the ChSlukyan Empire, there appeared in the Deccan 
the renowned musician SsrhgadSva’ who wrote Sahgeeta 

(1) I6W., VII, 103-104. (2) Ibid., XI, m. 

(3) XI, 27-30. (4) Ibid.. XI, Hi. (5) /Wd,XI,171. 

j( 6>- “ dod eoJj I 

" udstf dtioib II 

“ (iUsaStto drafts t|j<S«SoM sjjjdoij I 
« dUatfW d?ioJa II •• d < no, aSo^ aa-Jio 

“ aifoiSrii# d»q<»ai^d I 

« «rt<3!^do4 e^jjsvsd II •• a, dot. oot-oov. 

< 7) Saa Plate XXXII, The Kelara Temple at Balur, Myt. Arch. Dept. 

<8) Hayavadana UtiO. Mysore Oaeetteer.Yo\. ll. Port ^ pp.393-^4. 

4. 9 ) Bbandarkar, Early History of the Dehkan, p. lli. 
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RatnSkiira, “the greatest and the most important work” ott 
music’. 

From the above facts, it is evident that the art of music- 
was assiduously cultivated^by the ancient Kannadigas. The 
worthy tradition has been constantly kept up even to this- 
day. The present Mah3r3ja of Mysore is a great lover of 
music. In this court flourish some of the best musicians of 
Modern India. Mysore is famous to-day. for its excellence 
in vina-playing. “ The gracefulness of style, clearness of 
intonation, and softness of executionj perfected by Seshanna 
have won for Mysore the premier position in the art of Vina, 
playing in the whole of India” 


{1) United Karnataka^ p, 73. 

(2) Ha^vadaai Bao, Mysore Gazetteer^ Impart I, p. 397.. 



CHAPmxiV 

DANCING 

Dancing is closely related to music. It has been well 
said tl^at‘music is the dance of words and dance is the 
music of human limbs’. ^ Both are the artistic expressions, 
of one's emotions. 


Unfortunately for the history of dancing during the 
period of our study, not much information can be culled 
put of inscriptions. However, there are a few references to 
show that the art was to a certain extent practised by the 
ancient Kannadiga. Thus we are told that the King Kanna- 
kaira of the Ratta dynasty was skilled in dancing. ^ A 
Sofab inscription dated 1208 A. D. describes the King 
Vira-Ballala as an actor performing the tandava dance like 
Siva; “his stage is the battle-filed; the heads of his enemies 
cut off are the cymbals; the music on the stage is that of 
the hobgoblins; the sound of the beating drums at his 
victory is the sound of the musical instruments playing ; 
and the skulls of his enemy kings form the garland of his 
, neck.” 3 It is evident from this description that the author 
of these verses had a clear ideAof the well known dance of 
’^iva. We may therefore safely presume that in those days 
• the art of dancing was studied even in its technical asppet. 

Dancing was recognised as a mode of amusement among 
the royal families of the day. We /are informed in on© 
place that kings preferred to marry those girls - who grew 

' ^1) Quoted by Dikshitar, Studie$ in Tamil Literature and History, 

p. 288. 

(2) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, L B. B., R. A. S. X, p. 201. 

(3) Attraoslated by Prof. Kundanc^dr, Development of Kannada 
■ Drama,-J. B. B. R. A. S., Yl, (Slew Series), p. 313. 
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«kiUed in the art of dancing.' A Hoysala King is said to 
have “Joyfully inclined to the cultivation of dancing”, * 
while another of the same dynasty is described as highly 
skilled in it.3 Dancing appears to have been so common 
that it is sometimes used as a simile in inscriptions.* 

Dance was a popular institution indulged in by all 
classes of people. Even the poor could enjoy the high 
class dance performed by the professional dancers of the 
village temples. For we definitely know that girls were 
engaged to dance in temples and in return they enjoyed 
the produce of certain temple lands.* Rich people seemed 
to have employed them to sing and dance on important 
ceremonies and grand occasions.* Thus there arose a 
dancing compunity as such. The practice was to train the 
girls of that community while they were still young and 
thus to prepare them for their hereditary calling. 

There is reason to believe that the ancient form of 
Kannada drama called BcUlata existed in this period.^ This 
indigenous institution must have contributed much more 
than any thing else did for the spread of dance among the 
common folk. Traces of baildta are still lingering under 
the name of Yakskagana. The Yakshagdna which compares 
favourably Well with the Kathakali of Malabar is a 
“compound art, and its predominant dramatic character 
is vividly reinforced with dance, music, poetry and 
painting.’’* 

(1) Ep. Car, VI, Cin, 160. 

(3) BiM, Myaore Imerijeimt, Ho. 146. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) I'toet. Imeriptions Salating to the Sindavamsa Okieftaine, J, B. 

(5) jFf./iKt..XIII.p.57. 

(6) Samekandra Oharita Parana, IV, vorgei 28 and 29. 

(7) BouA Jnd. 1924-84 HOh 

(8j N. E. Veakatewraru, The Katkakali.of Ualahar, Trivtni, Vol. W, 
p.658. 
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Representation of various dancers, are common among 
the sculptures of the twelfth-century Karnataka. 
Many dancing figures are depicted in the Channakesava 
temple at Belur. The god Siva dancing under the name 
TandavSsvara is to be seen in the Lakshml temple at 
Doddagaddavalli, in the Panchalinga teinple at GSvinda- 
thalli, in the Avali temple at Mosale and in the JagatSsvara 
temple at Anekonda, to mention only a few instances. 
Figures of Sarasvati in dancing posture are sculptured in 
the Panchalinga temple mentioned above. Vishnu is made 
to dance in the Avail temple. Besides these deities, a 
large number of human dancers are beautifully depicted in 
the architecture of the period. It is really interesting to 
see the god Ganapati with his big belly dancing on the 
walls ef Panchalinga temple. Animals and birds of various 
kinds in dancing posture are carved in outline in many 
places, notably in the temple of Nadakalashi. 

Some of these images are fully expressive. They exhi¬ 
bit not only the high artistic degree then attained by the 
art of dancing, but also the skill on the part of sculptors in 
representing it in stone. 





CHAPTER XV 

ENQRAVING 


Engraving is an art closely connected with inscrip¬ 
tions, The very existence of a large number of ChSlukya 
inscriptions, beautifully engraved, is u clear indication that 
the pit was highly cultivated. The Abbalur stone inscrip¬ 
tion disclosing the story of Ramayya may be taken as a 
fine specimen of the period. 

Many of these inscriptions mention the name of the 
engraver. We are told that some of these cutters were 
famous throughout the Chalukya Kingdom. The Chital- 
droog inscription dated 1067 A. D. was engraved by the 
Rudra Sculptor Mahakala Brahma, of whose ornamental 
lettering, it is said ; “When he can entwine the forms of 
elephant, lion, parrots and many other forms so as toahine 
amoi^g the le'tters, will you madly compete with such a 
sculptor ? “ ^ Again, Ikkuddja, who engraved a grant made 
at the Kodangur agrahara in 1113 A. B., was also known 
for his skill. He “so well understood how to engrave the 
different parts of the letters with their head strokes.*’^ 


(1) Mpt, OtLTt^ Gd«t 47f 

i%) J&p. Car., Dg. jt49. 

■ ■ ■ 
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